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Foreword 


Documentary work on small and threatened languages has received increased 
attention in recent decades, to the point that even members of the general public 
may be aware of the notion of “endangered language.” While language documen- 
tation itself - the collection and possible archiving of primary audio and video 
recordings of language, tagged with various types of metadata and typically also 
(partially) transcribed and translated into a language of wider communication - 
is valuable for community and scholarly reasons, the importance of developing 
additional analytical and interpretive works, based in part or in whole on such 
documentary materials, must not be discounted. The latter assist multiple com- 
munities — ranging from the speakers themselves, to scholars, educators, govern- 
ment officers, journalists and media enterprises, and even the general public - 
to appreciate the intricate intellectual, cultural, and creative achievements and 
knowledge of the speakers and the cultures built with these languages. 

It is thus my pleasure to recommend this very fine grammar on Moloko, a 
little-studied Chadic (Afro-Asiatic) language, spoken by upwards of 10,000 peo- 
ple in Cameroon. Its principal author lived in the Moloko region of Cameroon for 
nearly a decade, studying the Moloko language and collaborating directly with 
community members. From my own experiences, I can attest that it is no small 
endeavor to produce any reference grammar, much less a linguistically sophisti- 
cated one like this. The quality of the grammar clearly reflects Dianne Friesen's 
substantive and deep knowledge of the language, as well as her persistence in 
the face of many significant obstacles to see this published grammar come to 
fruition. 

The work is a rich treasure trove, giving insight not just into the workings of 
the Moloko linguistic system, but also into cultural issues. The presentation no- 
tably fronts several translated and analyzed Moloko texts which, in themselves, 
give us glimpses of Moloko thought and life. Throughout, the grammar then 
often illustrates claims about grammatical phenomena using examples drawn 
from these texts. This enables the reader to evaluate the claims and data in 
their larger communicative context. The analytical chapters discuss intricate 
phonological phenomena including word-level palatalization and labialization 


Foreword 


"prosodies; lexical matters including how semantic distinctions in the verbal lex- 
icon affect morphosyntactic patterns, multiple syntactic issues that help reveal 
(as Friesen puts it) the "genius" of the language, and various discourse phenom- 
ena. The work concludes with a bilingual lexicon and indices, enhancing its use 
as a reference work. 

After having consulted with Dianne Friesen across several years on the con- 
tent, analysis, and exposition of many parts of this grammar, it is supremely 
evident to me that this work is grounded in extensive collaboration and dialogue 
between the principle author and members of the Moloko community. It also 
reflects respectful consideration of analyses reported in manuscripts and publi- 
cations produced by previous researchers, and it is enriched by an understanding 
of Chadic phenomena more generally. It also is grounded in typological and the- 
oretical knowledge of linguistic patterns beyond Chadic. As a whole, the work 
reflects some of the best practices in scholarly research and practice around small 
and little-studied languages. 

The various collaborators and contributors to this published grammar are to be 
thoroughly congratulated for the quality and excellence of their work. It is also 
my hope that this grammar will stand as testament and encouragement to others 
working on minority languages of the real possibility of seeing their knowledge 
be "put to paper" in a way that becomes useful and is of benefit to others. At- 
tention to the details, while holding onto the big vision, matter. Grit makes a 
difference. Persistence produces results. Do not be discouraged in doing well. 


Doris Payne Eugene, Oregon 
June 7, 2016 
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IMP imperative Spp. species 
IN inclusive (first person V. verb 
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interj. interjection vpfx. verb prefix 
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pronominal 


ITR habitual iterative aspect 


1 Introduction 


Although this grammar book is currently more than 100,000 words long, it truly 
only scratches the surface of this beautiful language. Moloko grammar is inter- 
esting and complex; we encourage further study to demonstrate its genius in 
more detail. 

The notable features of the language include the following: 


e the simplicity of the vowel system (there is only one underlying phoneme 
with ten phonetic representations and 4 graphemes, see Section 2.3), 


* the complexity of the verb word (Chapter 7), with information in the verb 
word indicating in addition to the verbal idea, subject, direct object (se- 
mantic Theme), indirect object (recipient or beneficiary), direction, loca- 
tion, aspect (Imperfective and Perfective), mood (realis, irrealis, iterative), 
and Perfect aspect, 


e the fact that verbs are not inherently transitive or intransitive, but rather 
the semantics is tied to the number and type of core grammatical relations 
in a clause (Chapter 9), 


e clauses with zero transitivity; i.e., no grammatical arguments in a clause 
(see Section 3.6.3 and Section 9.4), 


e the presupposition construction (Chapter 11), which is the main organisa- 
tional structure in Moloko discourse, 


e interrogative formation (see Section 10.3), including re-arrangement of the 
clause so that the interrogative particle occurs clause-final, 


* the absence of adjectives as a basic word class (all adjectives are derived 
from nouns, Section 5.3), 


* ideophones (Section 3.6), which are lexical items that give a “picture” or 
a “sound” idea of the event they symbolise. Found in many African lan- 
guages, they function in Moloko as adverbs, adjectives, and in particular 
contexts, as verbs, 
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e the consonantal skeleton of words (see Section 6.2), 


e reduplication that occurs in verbs (see Section 7.4.4) and nouns (see Sec- 
tion 3.5.2) and can be inflectional or derivational. 


e the fact that Moloko is a somewhat agglutinative language, since easily 
separable morphemes can be added to noun and verb stems, 


e cliticisation, which is productive within the language. Clitics are both in- 
flectional and derivational, and in nouns and verbs, always follow the lex- 
ical root they modify. Cliticisation in verbs allows several layers of clitics 
to be added. Verbal clitics are called extensions in this paper, following 
Chadic linguistic terminology.! In Chadic languages, "extension" refers to 
particles or clitics in the verb word or verb phrase. 


Linguistic classification, language use, and previous research are outlined in 
Sections 1.1 to 1.3. The four texts that follow in Sections 1.4-1.7 are chosen from 
among many that were recorded while the first author lived in the Moloko re- 
gion from 1999 to 2008. They are used with permission. These stories belong to 
the community because they represent their collective knowledge and culture. 
As such, no individual will be named as 'author' of any particular story. Many 
of the examples from the grammar sections in this book are taken from these 
stories. The sentence numbers are given in the examples so that the reader can 
refer to the complete texts and locate the example in its context. The first line in 
each sentence is the orthographic form. The second is the phonetic form (slow 
speech) with morpheme breaks. The third line is the gloss and the fourth is the 
translation. 


‘Newman (1973) noted that the term “verbal extension" was widely used in Chadic languages 
to describe “optional additions that serve to expand or modify the meaning of the basic verb 
(173:334). Note that the term "extension" for Chadic languages has a different use than for 
Bantu languages. Verbal "extensions " in languages from the Niger-Congo, Nilo-Saharan, and 
Khoisan families have derivational or inflectional functions (Hyman 2007). 


11 Linguistic classification 


1.1 Linguistic classification 


Moloko (or Melokwo, Molkore,? Maloko?) is classified by Lewis, Simons & Fennig 
(2009)* as Central Chadic Biu-Mandara A5, as seen in Figure 1.1. A more detailed 
discussion of the classification of Moloko is found in Bow (19972). 

The Ethnologue (Lewis, Simons & Fennig 2009) reports 8,500 speakers of Mo- 
loko in 1992. A survey by Starr (1997) estimated 10,000—12,000 speakers. Most 
live near Moloko mountain, 30km north of Maroua in the district of Tokombere, 
department of Mayo-Sava in the Far North Province ofthe Republic of Cameroon. 
Local oral history indicates that the Moloko people actually are not a single peo- 
ple group historically, but that people from at least three ethnic groups sought 
refuge on Moloko mountain during the Fulani invasions of the 19^ century. Even- 
tually they all came to speak the same language. 

Moloko mountain remains the center of Moloko culture. There are three vil- 
lages on the summit itself. Moloko villages are organised by clan, each village 
being the male descendants of a particular clan and their families. Since the 
1960's, some of the Moloko language group have moved to the plains between 
the mountain and Maroua, and have settled in Moloko or Giziga-Moloko villages. 
Others have moved further away and live in small communities in and around the 
cities of Maroua, Garoua, Toubouro, Kousseri, and Yaounde. Minor dialectal dif- 
ferences exist in pronunciation and vocabulary but all speakers can understand 
one another without difficulty. 


1.2 Language use, language contact, and multilingualism 


A minority of Moloko speakers are monolingual. Most speak three to five other 
languages. Men and most women have at least a market level knowledge of 
Fulfulde, the language of wider communication, and also speak at least one of 
the neighboring languages: Giziga, Muyang, Gemzek, Mbuko, or Dugwor. Those 
with several years of education also speak French. 

Men often marry women from neighboring language groups, so homes can be 
multilingual, but the spoken language at home tends to be the language of the 
father. Friends will often switch languages as they are conversing, perhaps when 


*Molkore is the Fulfulde name for Moloko. 

?Meloko is the spelling for this name using the Moloko orthography. The orthography, de- 
scribed in Friesen (2001), is being used by the Moloko (more than a dozen titles are listed in 
the reference section). 

“Dieu & Renaud (1983) classify it as [154] Chadic family, Biu Mandara branch, center-west sub- 
branch, Wandala-Mafa group, Mafa-south sub-group (A5). 
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Afro-asiatic Berber 
Cushitic 
Egyptian 
Omotic 
Semitic 
Chadic East 
Masa 
West 
Biu-Mandara A Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 
A5 Baldemu 
Cuvok 
Dugwor 
Giziga, North 
Giziga, South 
Zulgo-Gemzek 
Mafa 
Merey 
Matal 
Mefele 
Mofu, North 
Mofu-Gudur 
Vame 
Moloko 
Mbuko 
Muyang 
Mada 
Wuzlam 


Figure 1.1: Classification of Moloko 
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talking in different domains, but also simply to bond. Dealings in the market can 
be done in the trade language, but people prefer to bargain in the language of 
the seller, if possible. 

Language viability for Moloko is only at risk in communities where Moloko is 
not the primary language, especially in cities like Maroua or Yaounde. In the city, 
children grow up in neighborhoods where many different languages are spoken 
and so they tend to speak Fulfulde (as well as learn French at school). In such 
places, Moloko is at risk to be lost in the next generation. Otherwise, in areas 
where Moloko people are together, Moloko language use is strong among people 
of every age and in every domain of home life. 


1.3 Previous research 


Bradley (1992) is a dialect survey of the Moloko region from Moloko mountain 
to Maroua. Bow (1997c) is a phonological description which included some dis- 
cussion on tone. Bow (1999) is an M.A. thesis which further studied the vowel 
system. These two documents, along with discoveries since their work form the 
basis of the phonology chapter and phonology sections in the verb and noun 
chapters. Other works consulted include the following: Bow (1997a) presents 
the classification of Moloko. Bow (1997b) is a manuscript on labialisation and 
palatalisation in Moloko. Starr, Boyd & Bow (2000) is a 1500 word lexicon, and 
Friesen (2001) an orthography. Boyd (2002) analyses lexical tone in nouns. Boyd 
(2001), Oumar & Boyd (2002), Holmaka & Boyd (2002), Holmaka (2002), and 
Friesen (2003) present interlinearised texts. Friesen (2003) also presents two Mo- 
loko fables with a cultural commentary concerning each. The Moloko transla- 
tion committee has produced (among other work) two primers (Moloko Transla- 
tion Committee 2004a, 2008), transfer primers from French (Moloko Translation 
Committee 20052) and Fulfulde (Moloko Translation Committee 2007a), as well 
as several booklets with fables (Moloko Translation Committee 2004b, 2005b, 
20072-20074). 

Friesen & Mamalis (2008) describe the Moloko verb phrase, an analysis which 
is reflected in this work. Prior to Friesen and Mamalis, only a few documents 
touched on the syntax of Moloko. The phonology statement in 1997c explored 
the grammar of verbs in relation to tone, and a few comparative studies of sev- 
eral Chadic languages included Moloko data (Rossing 1978, Blama 1980, and de 
Colombel 1982). Rossing described Moloko noun prefixes and suffixes, plural 
and adjective markers, and pronouns. He also mentioned a nominalising prefix 
on the verb stem that formed the nominalised form. Boyd (2003) is a draft of a 
grammar sketch; her findings are cited where they add to this present work. 


1 Introduction 


1.4 Snake story 


This true story was recorded in Lalaway, Far North Province of Cameroon, in 
2007. 


Setting 


(1) Ele ndana ege na, ne a Kosewa. 
ele ndanae-g-e na nea K"ofewa 
thing DEM  3s-do-cr PSP 1s at Kossewa, 


‘[When] this thing happened, I was [living] at Kossewa’ 


(2 Ne mandaye ga elé owla. 
ne mr-nd-ije ga ele=uwla 
1S NOM-lie down-cL ADJ eye-1s.Poss 


‘I was lying down: 


(3) Ne dower ga. 
ne duwer ga 
1s sleep ADJ 


‘I was sleeping. 


Episode 1 


(4) Alala na, gogolvan na, olo alay. 
a-l=ala na g"og"olvar na 3-lo=alaj 
38-go=to Psp snake PSP 3S+PFV-go=away 


“Some time later, the snake went: 


Inciting moment 


(5) Acar a hay kare ava fo fo fo. 
a-tsar a haj kre avafofofo 
3s-climb at house wood in ID:sound of snake 


‘It climbed into the beams in the roof of the house fo fo fo: 


(6) 


(7) 


14 Snake story 


Sen ala na, okfom adadala bav! 
Jen=ala na ok"fom a-dad=ala Dav 
ID:go-to PSP mouse 3S+PFV-fall=to 1p:sound of falling 


‘And walking, a mouse fell bav!’ 


Ne away, “Alma amodovala okfom nehe may?" 
ne awij alma amo-dov-ala ok"fom nehe maj 
1s said what pEP-fall-to mouse DEM what 


‘[I woke up] I said [to myself], “What made that mouse fall?" 


Peak episode 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


Mbadala ehe na, nabay oko, 
mbadala che na na-b-aj oko 
then here psp 1s-*Prv-light-cr fire 


‘Then, I turned on a light; 


nazadala toystolam owla. 
nà-zad-ala tijstalam-uwla 
1S4 PFV-take-to torch-1s.Poss 


‘I took my flashlight: 


Nabay cezlar. 
nà-b-aj tsokar 
1S4 PFV-light-cr 1p:shining the flashlight up 


‘I shone it up cezlar: 


Nabay na, 
na-b-aj na 
18-light-cL pap 
‘[As] I shone [it]; 


námenjar na, mbajak mbajak mbajak gogolvan! 
ná-menzar na mbadzak mbadzak mbadzak ` g"og"olvar 
1S+IFV-see PSP ID:something big and reflective snake 


‘I was seeing it, something big and reflective, a snake!’ 


Ne away, “A, enen baj na, memey na!” 
ne awlj a enen baj na memej na 
1S said interj. snake NEG PSP how PsP 


‘I said to myself, “Wah! It's a snake!” (lit. a snake, if not, how) 


1 Introduction 


(13) Ne mbat mambete oko awla na, 
ne mbat mi-mbset-e ok"o-uwla na 
1S ID:turn off Nom-turn off-cr light-1s.Poss PSP 


‘I turned off my light; 
kalow nazadala ekere=uwla. 


kaluw na-zad=ala ebere-uwla 
ID:take quickly 1s+prv-take=to spear-1s.Poss 


‘[and] quickly took my spear: 


(14) Mok ava alay, 
mak=ava=alaj 
ID:positioning self for throwing=in=to 


"TU positioned [myself] mak!’ 


(15) Mecesle mborab! 
me-tfed-e mbarab 
NOM-penetrate-CL ID:penetrate 


‘Tt penetrated, mbarab" 


(16) Ele a Hormbolom ele ga ajanaw ete 
ele a  Hormbolomele ga à-dzon-aw ete 
thing GEN God thing ADJ 38+PFv-help=1s.10 also 


‘God helped me also’ 
kal kal ka ndahan aka 
kal kal ko ndahan aka 


exactly on 3S on 


‘[that the spear went] exactly on him: 


(17) Ádadala vbab a woyen ava. 
á-dod-ala vab a wien ava 
3s+1FV-fall=to 1p:falling at ground on 


‘He fell on the ground vbab: 


(18) Ne doyday makade na aka 
ne dijdaj mi-kid-e na=aka 
1s approximately Now-kill-cr 3s.po=on 


‘I clubbed it to death (approximately): 


14 Snake story 


Dénouement 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


Hor owla olo alay away egege, 
h"or-uwla 3-lo=alaj awij egege 
woman=1S.POSS 38+PFV-go=to said that 


‘My wife went and said; 


“A a nangehe na, Harmbalom aloko ehe. 
aa nmjgehe na Hormbolom-alok"» ehe 
exclamation DEM PsP God-2s.Poss here 


“Wah! This one here, our God [is] really here [with us] 


Boyna anjakay nok ha a slam mendoye ango ava, 

bijna à-nzak-aj nok"ha a lam mrnd-ije-agg"5 ava 
because 3s*PFV-find-CL 2s until at place NoM-sleep-cL=2s in 
‘Because it found you even in your bed: (lit. all the way to the place of 
your lying) 

alala Hormbolom ajonok na, sowse Hormbolom^ 


a-l-ala Hormbolom a-dzan=ok” na fuwfe Hormbolom 
38-go=to God 38+PFV-help=z2s.10 psp thanks God 


‘And then God helped you; thanks [be to] God!” 


Hor owla ahaw koygehe. 

h*or=uwla a-h=aw kijgehe 
woman=1S.POSS 3S8+PFV-tell=1s.10 like that 
‘My wife said it like that’ 


Alala, nozlorav na ala gogolvan na a amata ava. 
a-l-ala nà-berav  na-ala g”əg”olvaņ na a amata ava 
3S-go=to 1S+PFV-exit 3s.DO=to snake PSP at outside in 


“Sometime later I took the snake outside? 


Ko dedew babaza əwla ahay amezloravala amata na, tawoy, 
ka dedew  babeza-uwla-ahaj ama-karav=ala amata na tawij 
early morning child-is.Poss-Pl  Now-exit-to outside psp 3P+said 


‘Early the next morning, when my children came outside, they said; 


“Baba akad gogolvan, baba akad gogolvan!” 
baba á-kad g"og"olvag baba á-kad g"og"olvar 
father 3s+IFv-kill snake father 3s+IFv-kill snake 


ver 


Papa killed a snake, Papa killed a snake!" 


1 Introduction 


(23) Tájaka koygehe. 
tá-dz-aka kijgehe 
3P+IFV-say=on like that 
“They said it like that? 


Conclusion 


(24) Kanehe lobara a ma ndana dowge. 
ka nehelobaraa ma  ndana duwge 
like DEM news GEN word DEM actual 


‘And so was that story? 


1.5 Disobedient Girl story 


This fable was recorded in Lalaway, Far North Province of Cameroon, in 2002. 


Setting 


(1) Bamba bamba kalo dargod! 
bamba bamba kolo ` dorg"od 


story story under silo 


‘Once upon a time... (lit. there's a story under the silo) 


(2  Tawey aboya, ma bamba a war dalay cezlere ga. 
tawij abija ma  bambaa war dalaj tfekere ga 
3P+said saying word story GEN child female disobedience ADJ 


‘They say, the story of the disobedient girl [goes like this:]' 


(3) Zlezle na, Maloko ahay na, Hormbolom ávolata barka va. 


keke na Molok"o-ahaj na Hormbolom a-val=ata 
long ago psp Moloko-Pl PsP God 3S+IFV-send=35.10 
barka=va 


blessing=PRF 


‘Long ago, to the Moloko people, God had given his blessing’ 
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(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(8) 


1.5 Disobedient Girl story 


Kowaya asa tawasva nekwen kaygehe daw, 
kuwaja asa td-was=va nek"er kijgehe duw 
thatis if 3P-«Prv-cultivate-Pmr little like this also 


“That is, even if they had only cultivated a little [millet] like this; 
ávata movoye hada. 

á-v-ata mi-v-ije hada 
3S+IFV-spend time=3P.10 NOM-spend time-c a lot 


‘jt would last them enough for the whole year: 


Amehaya ko ver aka na, tázad war elé hay bolen. 
amo-h-aja ko ver akana tá-zad war ele haj biley 
DEP-grind-PLU on stone on PSP 3S+IFV-grind child eye millet one 


‘For grinding on the grinding stone, they would take one grain of millet’ 


Nde, asa tónday táhaya na na, 

nde asa t$-ndaj tá-h-aja na na 
so if 3P+IFV-PRG 3P+IFV-grind=PLU 3S.DO PSP 
'So, whenever they were grinding it; 

hombo na, ásak no mosoke. 


hombo na á-sak no mr-frk-e 
flour Ps» 3s«rrv-multiply with Now-multiply-cr 


‘the flour, it multiplied with multiplying’ 


War elé hay bolen fan na, 
war ele haj ` ben far na 
child eye millet one yet psp 


‘Just one grain of millet; 

ájata pew ha ámbad efe. 

á-nz-ata pew ha á-mbad efe 
38+1FV-suffice=3P.10 enough until 3s+1FVv-remain again 


‘it sufficed for them, even to leaving leftovers’ (lit. until it remained again) 


Waya a mohaya ahan ava na, 
waja a mo-h-aja-ahar ava na 
because at NOM-grind-PLU-3s.POSS in PSP 


‘Because, during its grinding; 
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1 Introduction 


ásak ko ver aka no mosoke. 
á-sak ko ver akano  mr-frk-e 
38+1FV-multiply on grinding stone on with NoMw-multiply-cr 


‘jt would actually multiply on the grinding stone: (lit. multiply with 
multiplying) 


Episode 1 


(9) Nde ehe na, albaya ava aba. 
nde che na albaja ava aba 
so here psp young man ExT+in EXT 


‘And so, there once was a young man. 


(10) Olo azala dalay. 
à-lo à-z-ala dalaj 
3S+PFV-go 38+PFv-take=to girl 


“He went and took a wife: 


(11) Azlona, war dalay ndana, cezlere ga. 
akana war dalaj ndana tfekere ga 
but child female DEM disobedience ADJ 


‘Now, that young girl was disobedient’ 


(12) Sen ala na, zar ahan na, 
fen=ala na zar=ahan na 
ID:go=to PSP man-3S.POSS PSP 


“Then her husband’ 

dak medakan na, monjaye ata. 

dak me-dak=an na  mrn;-ije-atota 
ID:show NoM-show-358.10 3s.DO NOM-Sit-CL-3P.POSS 


‘instructed her in their habits: (lit. instructing their sitting) 


(13) Away, “Hor golo, afa lame na, 
awijh"or ` g"olo afa lme na 
said woman HON at place of 1PEXx PsP 


‘He said, “My dear wife, here at our (exclusive) place, 
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1.5 Disobedient Girl story 


menjoye alame na, koygehe. 

mi-n5-ije-alme na kijgehe 
NOM-sit-CL-2PEX.POss PsP like this 

‘it is like this. 

Asa asok amohaya na, 

asa à-s-ok" amo-h-aja na 

if 3s«Prv-please-2s.10 DEP-grind-PLU PSP 

‘If you want to grind’ (lit. if grinding pleases you), 
kázad war elé háy bolen. 


ká-zad war ele haj biley 
28+1Fv-take child eye millet one 


‘you take only one grain? 
War elé hay balen ga nandaye nok amezade na, 


war ele haj bilen ga nmdije nok” ame-zid-e na 
child eye millet one ADJ DEM 2s  DEP-take-cr PSP 


‘That one grain that you have taken, 
káhaya na ko ver aka. 


ká-h-aja na ko ver aka 
2S+IFV-grind=PLU 3S.DO on grinding stone on 


'grind it on the grinding stone; 

Ánjaloko de pew. 

a-nz=alok”o de pew 
38+1FV-suffice=1PIN.10 enough finished 

‘It will suffice for all of us just enough’ 

Ádaloko ha ámbad ese. 

á-d-alok"5 ha a-mbad efe 
3S+IFV-prepare=1PIN.10 until 3s+1Fv-left over again 
‘Tt will make food for all of us, until there is some left over. 
Waya a mohaya ahan ava na, 

waja a moa-h=aja=ahan ava na 

because at NOM-grind-PLU-3s.POSS in PSP 


"because, during the grinding; 
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1 Introduction 


(14) 


(15) 


Hormbolom anday ásakalome na aka” 

Hormbolom a-ndaj á-sak-almme na-aka 
God 3S-PRG 3S+IFV-multiply=1PEx.10 3s.DO=on 
‘God is multiplying it for us.” 


Hor na, ambodan aka, 
h"or na a-mbad=ay -aka 
woman PSP 3S-change=3s.10 =on 


"Ihe woman replied; 


away, Ayokon zar golo” 
awij ajok”on zar Sal 
said agreed man HON 


‘saying, “Yes, my dear husband” 


Episode 2 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 
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Ndahan amandava bal na, zar ahan olo 
ndahar ama-nd-ava bol na zar=ahayn AJ 
3S DEP-sleep=in ID:some PSP Man=3S.POSS 3S+PFV-go 


‘She, sleeping there for some time, her husband went away’ 


ametele ko dolmete ahan aka a slam enen. 
ame-tel-e ka dilmete-ahar akaa lam enen 
DEP-walk-cr on neighbor-3s.Poss on at place another 


'to walk in the neighborhood to some place: 


Azlona, hor na, asorkala afa tota va na, 
aķəna bar na à-sork-ala afa tota-va na 
but woman PsP 38+PFv-habitually=to at house of 3P=PRF PSP 


‘Now, that woman, she was in the habit at their place’ 


amahaya hay na gam. 
amo-h-aja haj na gam 
DEP-grind-PLU millet psp a lot 


‘[of] grinding a lot of millet’ 


Ndahan jo madala hay na, 
ndahag dzo ^ ma-d=ala háj na 
38 ID:take NOM-prepare=to millet PsP 


> 


‘After having gotten ready to grind (she taking millet), 


1.5 Disobedient Girl story 


den bolen ta ka ver aka, 
den biley ta ko ver aka, 
ID:put one ID:put one on stone on 


‘[she put] one grain on the grinding stone: 


(19) Away, “Galo ahay nehe azla na, malmay nongehe na may? 
awij golo-ahaj nehe aka na malmaj nmgche na maj 
said fellow=Pl DEM now psp what DEM PsP what 


‘She said, “Friends, here, what is this?’ 


Hay bolen azla na, náambozaka mahaya owla na, 

haj ` ben aka na, náá-mboz-aka ma-h=aja=uwla na 
millet one now PSP 1S+POT-ruin=on NOM-grind-PLU- 1s.POSS PSP 
‘One grain, [with it] I know I will ruin my grinding’ 


Meme ege mey? 
meme £-g-£ mej 
how  3s-do-cr how 


"What is happening?’ (lit. how it does) 


Nehe na, mosebete harav owla daw? 
nehe na mr-febet-e horav-uwla daw 
DEM PSP NOM-deceive-cL body-1s.Poss Q 


‘This, am I deceiving my body?’ 

Boy na, malmay? 

bij na malmaj 

NEG PSP what 

“If not, what is it then?’ 

Aya jen ele ahay nendaye na, nagala koyga bay” 

ajadzeg ele=ahaj nendije na nà-g-ala kijga baj 
so chancething-PlpEM  PsP 1S+PFV-do=to like this NEG 


»» 


‘Above all, these things, I have never done like this. 


Peak episode 


(20) Jo madala háy na, gam. 
dzo . ma-d-ala haj na gam 
ID:take NOM-prepare=to millet pap a lot 


‘[She] prepared lots of millet’ (lit. millet prepared, lots) 
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(21 Ndahan bah mobehe hay ahan 
ndahayn bax mi-beh-e haj=ahay 
38 pour NOM-pour-cL millet=3s.Poss 


‘She poured her millet’ 
amadala na ko ver aka azla. 


ama-d=ala na ko ver akaaka 
DEP-prepare-to 3S.DO on stone on now 


'to prepare it on the grinding stone: 


(22) Njaw njaw njow amohaya azla. 
nzuw nzuw nzuw amo-h-aja aka 
ID:grind DEP-grind-PLU now 


'Njaw njaw njaw [she] ground [the millet] now’ 


(23) Hambo na dow, anday ásak ásak ásak. 
hombo na duw a-ndaj a-sak a-sak 
flour psp also 3S+PFV-PRG 3S+IFV-multiply 3s+1Fv-multiply 


a-sak 

38+1FV-multiply 

‘The flour, it is multiplying [and] multiplying [and] multiplying’ 
(24) Ndahan na, ndahan aka njaw njow njow. 


ndahar na ndahar aka nzuw nzuw nzuw 
38 PSP 3S EXT ID:grind 


‘And she, she is grinding some more njaw, njaw, njaw. 

(25) Anday ahaya no mezere lames ga. 
à-ndaj à-h-aja nə  II-z8I-E lımef ga 
3S+PFV-PRG 35-4 PFV-grind-PLU with NomM-do well-cr song ADJ 
‘She is grinding while singing well? 

(26) Alala na, ver na, ároh mbaf, na hambo na, 


a-l=ala na ver na á-rəx mbaf no hombona 
3s-go=to PSP room PSP 3S+IFV-fill up to the roof with flour PsP 


‘After a while, the room, it filled up to the roof with the flour; 
dak mədəkaka alay ana hor na, 


dak mo-dok-aka-alaj ana h”ər na 
plug Nom-plug=on=away DAT woman PSP 


‘[The flour] suffocated the woman. (lit. plugged the room for the woman 
[so there was no place for her to even breathe]) 
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nata ndahan dabasolak məmətava alay 

nata ndahan dobosolok" ^ ma-mat=ava=alaj 
and then 3s ID:collapse/die NoM-die-in-away 
‘and she collapsed dabasolak, dying’ 


a hod a haj na ava. 
a bad a haj na ava 
at stomach GEN house PsP in 


‘inside the house: 


Dénouement 


(27) Embesen cacapa na, zar ahan angala. 
e-mbefen tsatsapa na zar=ahan à-ggala 
3s-rest some time PSP man=3S.POSS 3S+PFV-return 


“After a while, her husband came back’ 


(28) Pok mapalay mahay na, 
pək” | ma-p-alaj mahaj na 
ID:open NOM-open=away door PsP 
‘Opening the door, 


hombo árah na a hod a hay ava. 
hombo á-rax na aho a haj ava 
flour 3s+IFv-fil 3s.po at stomach GEN house in 


‘the flour filled the stomach (the interior) of the house? 


(29) Ndahan amomanjere ele nendoye na, awoy, 
ndahar ami-minzer-e ele — nendijeg na awij 
38 DEP-see-CL thing DEM PsP said 
‘He, seeing the things, he said; 
“Aw aw aw, hor ngehe na, acaw aka va 
awawaw bar ngehena a-ts=aw =aka=va 
cry of death woman DEM PSP 3S+PFV-understand=15s.10 =on =PRF 


[171 


Ah, this woman, today, she didn't listen' 


ma owla amahan na bay esomey? 
ma-uwla ama-h=an na baj mme 
Word-1s.POSS DEP-speak-35.IO 3S.DO NEG not so 


'to my instructions, did she?' 
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(30) 


(31) 


Ago na va ele ne amahan amojoye 

à-go na-va ele ne ama-h-ar ami-d7-ije 
3S+PFV-do 3S.DO=PRF thing 1S DEP-say=3S.I0 DEP-say-CL 
‘She has done the thing that I told her’ 


mege bay na esamey? 
mé-g-€ baj na efimej 
3S+HOR-dO-CL NEG PSP not so 


‘she should not do, not so?’ 


Nde nége ehe na, memey golo ahay?” 
nde né-g-e ehe na memej golo-ahaj 
so 1S+IFV-do-cL here psp how — friend-Pl 


'So, what can I do here, my friends?" 


Kolen tazlorav na ala. 
klen ta-karav — na-ala 
then 3P+PFV-exit 3s.DO-to 


‘Then, they took her out of the house: 


Babok moloye na. 

babək mrl-ijz na 
ID:bury NOM-bury-CL 3s.Do 
‘[She was] buried? 


Conclusion 


(32) 


(33) 
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Nde ko ala a doma ndana ava pew! 
nde k"5-ala a doma ndana ava pew 
so until-to attime DEM in enough 


‘So, ever since that time, it's done!" 


Maloko ahay tawoy, "Hormbolom aga barav va 
Molok"o-ahaj tawij  Hormbolom á-ga Dorav-va 
Moloko-Pl 3P+said God 3s*1FV-do heart=PRF 


"Ihe Molokos say, “God got angry’ (lit. God did heart) 


kowaya war dalay na, amecen slomay bay ngondoye^ 
kuwaja war dalajna ame-tfen lomaj bai ngmdije 
because of child girl psp pEP-hear ear NEG DEM 


»» 


"because of that girl, that one that was disobedient 


(34) 


(35) 


(36) 


(37) 


(38) 


(39) 


1.5 Disobedient Girl story 


Waya ndana Hormbolom ázata aka barka ahan va. 
waja ndana Hormbolom á-z-ata -aka 
because DEM God 3S+IFV-take -3P.1O =on 


barka=ahan=va 
blessing-3S.POSS-PRF 


‘Because of that, God had taken back his blessing from them" 


Cacangehe na, war elé hay bolen na, ásak asabay. 
tfitfrygehe na, war ele haj ` ben na á-sak asa-baj 
now PSP child eye millet one psp 3s«1rv-multiply again-NEG 


"And now, one grain of millet, it doesn't multiply anymore: 


Talay war elé háy bolen ko ver aka na, ásak asabay. 

talaj war ele haj  bileg ko ver akana á-sak asa-baj 
ID:put child eye millet one on stone on psp 3s«1rv-multiply again-NEG 
‘[If] one puts one grain of millet on the grinding stone, it doesn't 
multiply anymore: 


Soy kádoya gobay. 
sij ká-d-ija g"obaj 
only 2s«1FV-prepare-PLU a lot 


"You must put on a lot: 


Ka nehe tawoy, “Metesle anga war dalay ngondoye 
ka nehetawij  me-tel-e agga war dalaj ngmndije 
like DEM 3P+said NoM-curse-cL Poss child girl DEM 


‘It is like this they say, “The curse [is] belonging to that young woman’ 
amazata aka ala avoya nengehe ana maze ahay na.” 


ama-z-ata -aka-ala avija nengehe ana mrze-ahaj na 
DEP-take-3P.10 =on=to suffering DEM DAT person =P] psp 


‘that brought this suffering to the people” 


Ka nehe ma bamba ga andavalay. 
ka nehe ma bamba ga a-ndava=alaj 
like DEM word story ADJ3s-Prv-finish-away 


‘It is like this the story ends. 
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1.6 Cicada story 


This fable was recorded in Maroua, Far North Province of Cameroon, in 2001. 


Setting 


(1) Bamba bamba! 
bamba bamba 
story story 


‘Once upon a time... (lit. story, story) 


(2 Taway: 
tawij 
3P+said 


‘They say: 


(3) Albaya ahay aba. 
albaja=ahaj aba 
youth-Pl EXT 


€ » 
There were some young men. 


(4) Tánday tédtalay a lohe. 
tá-ndaj td-tal-aj a lrhe 
3P+IFV-PRG 3P-IFV-walk-cr at bush 


"Ihey were walking in the bush: 


Episode 1 
(5) Tánday tdtalay a lahe na, 

tá-ndaj tá-tal-aj a lhe na 
3P+IFV-PRG 3P-walk-cr at bush PsP 
‘[As] they were walking in the bush; 
tolo tonjakay agwazla malan ga a lohe. 
ta-lo td-nzak-aj ag"aka malay ga a lrhe 
3P+PFV-go 3P-PFV-find-cr spp. of tree large ADJ at bush 


‘they went and found a large tree (a particular species) in the bush: 
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16 Cicada story 


Episode 2 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


Albaya ahay ndana kalen tangalala ma ana bahay. 
albaja =ahaj ndana klen t5-9gala-ala ma ana bahaj 
youth =P] pEM then 3P+pFv-return=to word par chief 


“Those young men then took the word (response) to the chief? 


Tawoy, “Bahay, mama agwazla ava a lahe na, 
tawij bahaj mama ag"aba ava a lhe na malay ga na 
3P+said chief mother spp. of tree EXT at bush psp large ADJ PSP 


‘They said, “Chief, there is a mother-tree in the bush, a big one; 


agasaka na ka mahay ango aka amombese.” 
à-gas-aka na ka mahaj-agg"» aka amı-mbef-e 
3S+PFV-get=on PSP on door-2s.POSS on DEP-rest-CL 


‘[and] it would please you to have that tree at your door, so that you 


»» 


could rest under it. 


Kalen albaya ahay ndana tolo. 
klen albaja=ahaj ndana ta-lo 
then youth-Pl DEM 3P+PFV-go 


‘Then, those young men went: 

Nde, bahay away, “Nde na, say slarom alay war. 

nde bahaj awij nde na sij or-om-alaj War 

so chief said so pop only send[1MP]-2»-away child 
"And so the chief said, "So, you must send a child? 
Kaazodom anaw ala agwazla ndana ka mahay owla aka. 


káá-zod-om ^ an-aw -alaag"akba ndana ka mahaj-uwla aka 
2P+POT-take-2P DAT-1s.10 =to spp. of tree DEM on door-1s.POss on 


"You will bring that tree to my door for me? 
Káafodom anaw ka mahay owla aka.” 


káá-fod-om | an-aw ka mahaj-uwla aka 
2P+POT-put-2P DAT-18.IO on door-1s.Poss on 


"You will put it by my door” 

Bahay kolen ede gozom. 

bahaj klen à-d-e gozom 
chief then 3s-«Prv-prepare-cr beer 
"Ihe king then made millet beer: 
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1 Introduction 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


Aslar maze ahay. 
à-lar mrize-ahaj 
3s PFV-send person=Pl 


‘He sent out the people: 


Talo tamanjar na ala mama agwazla nondoye. 
ta-lo ta-monzar na-ala mama ag"akba nindije 
3P+PFV-g0 3P--HOR-see 35.DO-to mother spp. of tree DEM 


"Ihey went to see the mother-tree there: 


Meze ahay tangala ma ana bahay. 
mrze-ahaj ta-ng=ala ma ana bahaj 
person-Pl 3P-Prv-return-to word DAT chief 


"Ihe people brought back word to the chief? 


Tawoy, "Deden bahay, agwazla ngondoye 
tawij deden bahaj ag”aķa gindije 
3P+said truth chief spp. of tree DEM 
“They said, “It is true, chief. That tree; 


ágasaka ka mahay ango aka, 
á-gas-aka ka mahaj=ang”o aka 
3S+IFV-get=on at door-2s.Poss on 


‘It would be pleasing if it would be by your door; 


bayna agwazla ga salom ga; abasay ava bay.” 
bina ag”aķa ga solom ga abasaj ava baj 
because spp. of tree ADJ good ADJ blemish EXT NEG 


»» 


"because this tree is good; it has no faults: 


Episode 3 


(15) 
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Bahay alala a halan na, ndahan gadok modoye gazom. 
bahaj a-l=ala a həlan na ndahar godok" mi-d-ije 
chief 3s+PFV-go=to at back psp 3s ID:prepare beer NOM-prepare-CL 


gozom 
beer 


"Ihe chief then came behind [and] he made millet beer? 


16 Cicada story 


(16) Kalen albaya ahay tolo amazala agwazla na, 
klen albaja=ahaj t3-lo ama-z-ala ag"aba na 
then youth-Pl  3P-«Prv-go DEP-take-to spp. of tree PsP 


‘And then, the young men left to bring back the tree; 


taazala tota bay. 
tàà-z-ala tota baj 
3P+HOR-take=to ability NEG 
‘[but] they were not able to bring [it]? 
(17) Madaye gazom makar. 
mr-d-ije gozom makar. 
NOM-prepare-CcL beer three 
“[He] made beer for the third time: 


(18) Bahay alala a holan na, awoy, 
bahaj a-l=ala a həlan na awij 
chief 3s«PrFv-go-to at back psp said 


‘[And then], the chief came behind, saying; 

"Náanjakay na wa amazaw ala agwazla ana ne na way? 

naa-nzak-aj na wa ama-z-aw -ala ag"aba ana ne na waj 
1S- POT-find-cr PSP who pEP-take=1s.IO -to spp. of tree DAT 1s PSP who 


ç“ 


Who can I find to bring to me this tree for me?’ 


Kə mahay aka na náambasaka na, 
ko mahaj aka na náá-mbas-aka na 
on door on PSP 1S+POT-rest=on PSP 


‘By my door I will be able to rest well’ 
Mama agwazla solom ga lala.” 


mama ag"aka solom ga lala 
mother spp. of tree good ADJ well 


"Ihe mother-tree is very good” 


Prepeak 


(19) Kalen bahay na, olo ko motode aka. 
klen bahaj na 5-15 ko mitide aka 
then chief psp 3s+PFv-go on cicada on 


“Then, the chief went to the cicada’ 
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1 Introduction 


(20) Matade away, “Bahay, toko! 
mutide awij bahaj tok” 
cicada said chief go[1mp.1PIN] 


‘The cicada said, “Chief, let’s go!’ 


Naamonjar na alay memele ga ndana əwde” 
náá-monzar na=alaj memele ga ndana uwde 
1S+POT-see 3S.DO=away tree ADJ DEM first 


‘First I want to see the tree that you spoke of” 


(21) Maze ahay taway, “A a maze ahay salom ahay ga na, 
mize=ahaj tawij aa mrze=ahaj solom-ahaj ga na 
person-Pl 3p+said ah person-Pl good-Pl ADJ rs» 
"Ihe people said, “O, even good people; 


tázala tota bay na, 
tá-z-ala tota baj na 
3P+1FV-take=to ability NEG PSP 


‘they can't bring it; 


azlona motode azla, engeren azla, káazala tota na, 
akana mitide aka engeren aka káá-z-ala tota na 
but cicada now insect now 2s-Por-take-to ability PsP 


"but you, cicada, an insect, you think you can bring it, 


káazala na, malma ango may?" 
káá-z-ala na malma-agg"» maj 
2S8+POT-take=to psp what-2s.Poss what 


‘[if] you do bring it, [then] what is with you?” 


(22) Matade away, “Naazala!” 
mutide awij náá-z-ala 
cicada said 1s+poT-take=to 


‘The cicada said, “I will bring [it] 
(23) “Kaazala tata bay!” 
kaa-z=ala tota baj 
2s+POT-take=to ability NEG 


ç“ »» 


You can't bring [it]: 
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(24) 


Peak 
(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


L6 Cicada story 


“Naazala! Nde toko awde!” 
náá-z-ala nde təkə uwde 
1S+POT-take=to so go[IMP.1PIN] first 


“I will bring [it], but first, let's go!" 


Nata olo. 
nata KÉ 
and then 3s+PFv-go 


"And then, he went? 


Albaya ahay tolo sen na, 
albaja-ahaj to-lo fen na 
youth-Pl  3»-go ID:go PSP 


"Ihe young men went; 


albaya ahay weley tah anan daray na, abay. 

albaja-ahaj welej tox ^ an-ar daraj na abaj 

youth-Pl which 1p:put DaT=3s.10 head PSP EXT+NEG 

‘[and] no one could lift it? (lit. whichever young man put his head [to the 
tree in order to lift it], there was none) 


Nata motode tah anan doray ana agwazla ngondoye. 
nata mitide tox ` an-ar doraj ana ag"aka gindije 
and then cicada Ip:put DAT=38.10 head DAT spp. of tree DEM 


‘And then, the cicada put his head to that tree’ 


Kow na! 
kuw na 
ID:getting 3S.DO 


"Tel got it? 


Dergwecek! 

derg"etfek 

ID:lifting onto head 

*[He] lifted [it] onto his head: 
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1 Introduction 


Dénouement 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


(33) 


(34) 


(35) 


(36) 
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Amagala lames, “Te te te te ver na tepadek tovow na tambadek...” 
ama-g-ala lımef Te te te te ver na tepidek tovuw na tambidek... 
DEP-do-to song [words of the song] 

‘He was singing (song is given), [on his way] to [the chief's house]. 
Sen ala. 

fen=ala 

ID:go=to 

‘Going, [he came to the chief’s house] 
Tahan na. 

tà-h-ar na 
3P+PFV-greet=3S.10 PSP 


‘They greeted him? 


Mama agwazla na, ka mahay aka afa bahay gədəgəzl! 
mama ag"aka na ka mahaj aka afa bahaj gadagak, 
mother spp. of tree PsP on door on at place of chief Ip:put down 


"Ihe mother-tree, at the door of the chief's house, [he] put [it] down? 


Bahay na membese, “Sawse, matade sowse, sowse, sowse!" 
bahajna me-mbef-e  fuwfe mitide fuwfe fuwfe fuwfe 
chief psp Now-smile-cr thanks cicada thanks thanks thanks 


‘The chief smiled, [saying] “Thank you, thank you, thank you cicada!" 


Mama agwazla na, ko mahay anga bahay aka. 
mama ag"aka na ka mahaj agga bahaj aka 
mother spp. of tree PsP on door Poss chief on 


"Ihe mother tree [is] by the chief's door: 


Andavalay. 
a-ndava-alaj 
3s-finish-away 
‘It is finished: 


1.7 Values exhortation 


1.7 Values exhortation 


This exhortation was given in Lalaway, Far North Province of Cameroon, in 2002. 


Setting 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Salom ga yawa tode kayga! 
solom ga jawatide kijga 
goodness ADJ well good like this 


‘Good, well, good, [it is] like this:’ 


Ehe na, woyen ambadala a jere azla. 
ehe na wijen a-mbad=ala a dzere aka 
here psp earth 3s«Prv-change-to at truth now 


‘Here, the earth has changed to truth now (sarcastic). 


Sowat na, tota a mosoyon na ava nondoye na, 

suwat na totaa mosijor na ava nindije na 

ID:disperse PSP 3P at mission PSPin DEM PSP 

‘As the people go home from church, (lit. disperse, they in the mission 
there); 


Pester áhata, “Ey! Ele nehe na, kógom bay!" 

pefter á-h-ata ej ele nehe na k$-g"-om ba 
pastor 3s«1rv-tell-3».10 hey thing DEM PSP IFV-do-2P NEG 
‘Pastor told them, “Hey! These things, don't do them!” 


Yawa, war dalay ga ándaway mama ahan. 
jawa war dalaj ga a-ndaw-aj mama-ahar 
well child female ADJ 38+1FV-insult-cL mother-3s.Poss 


"Well, the girls insult their mothers: 


War zar ga ándaway baba ahan. 
war zar ga á-ndaw-aj baba=ahan 
child male Amt 38+1FVv-insult-c1 father=3s.Poss 


‘[And] the boys insult their fathers: 
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(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
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Yo ele ahay amogoye bay nongehe pat, 
jo ele=ahaj ame-g-ije baj nmgehe pat 
wellthing-Pl DEP-go-cL NEG DEM all 


"Well, all these particular things that we are not supposed to do; 


tahata na va ko doftere aka. 
tà-h-ata na-va ko diftere aka 
3P+PFV-tell=3P.10 3s.Do-PRF on book on 


‘they have already told them in the book’ 


Hormbolom awacala ko okor aka. 
Hormbolom à-wats-ala ko ok"or aka 
God 3S+PFV-write=to on stone on 


‘God wrote them on the stone [tablet]? 


Álala, asara agas. 
a-l=ala asara a-gas 
3S+IFV-go=to white man 3s+PFv-catch 


‘Later, the white man accepted [it] (lit. caught): 


Ege doftere ahan ko downoya aka. 
Spe diftere-ahag ko duwnija aka 
38+PFV-do-cL book-3s.Poss on earth on 


‘He made his book on the earth: 


Ahata na va, “Ele nehe na, awasl, 
a-h=ata na-va ele nehe na a-wat 
3S+PFV-tell=3P.10 3s.Do-Pnr thing DEM PSP 3S+PFv-forbid 


‘He has told them already, “This thing is forbidden; 


ele nehe na, awasl, ele nehe na, awasl, 
ele nehe na a-wat ele nehe na a-wat 
thing DEM psp 38+PFv-forbid thing DEM PSP 3s+pFv-forbid 


‘this thing is forbidden, this thing is forbidden, 
ele nehe na, awasl, karo!” 


ele nehe na a-wat koro 
thing DEM psp 38+PFv-forbid ten 


‘this thing is forbidden - ten [commandments]”’ 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


1.7 Values exhortation 


Ahata na cece. 


a-h=ata na tfetfe. 
3S+PFV-tell=3P.10 3S.DO all 
‘He told all of them? 


Yawa nde ele nehe daw, kóogosok ma Hormbolom. 
jawa nde ele nehe duw k55-g"os-5bk" | ma | Hormbolom 
well so thing DEM also 2s+PoT-catch-2P word God 


'So, this thing here, you should accept the word of God: 


A mesoyon ava na, ele ahay amowesle na, tége bay. 

a musijon ava na ele=ahaj amu-wui-e na té-g-e baj 
at mission in psp thing-Pl pEP-forbid-cr PSP 3P+1FV-do-CL NEG 
‘In the church, these things that are forbidden, they don't do’ 


Yo, asara ahata na va. 

jə asara à-h=ata na=va 
well white man 38+PFv-tell=3P.10 38S.DO=PRF 
"Well, the white man told it to them already: 


Pester ahata na va. 
pefter à-h-ata na-va 
pastor 38+PFv-tell=3P.10 38.DO=PRF 


‘The pastor told it to them already’ 


Télala a holan ga ava ese, 
td-l=ala a balan ga ava efe 
3P+1FV-go=to at back Apjin again 


‘They come [home] after [church] again, 
t$wodakala har a masyon ava. 


tó-wodak-ala ^ har a musijon ava 
3P+1FV-divide=to body at mission in 


‘they disperse after church’ (lit. they divide body in mission) 


Alaway war ahan. 

á-law-aj war-ahar 
3S+IFV-mate-cL child-3s.Poss 
‘[One] sexually abuses his child’ 
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(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 
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Ólo aban ana baba ahan. 

Ab á-b-ar ana baba-ahar 
3S+IFV-go 3S+IFV-hit=3s.10 DAT father-3s.Poss 
‘[Another] goes and hits his father: 


Ólo ápaday moze no madan. 

RER á-pad-aj mize no  maday 

3S+IFV-go 3S+IFV-crunch-cL person with magic 

‘[Another] goes and kills someone with sorcery. (lit. he goes he eats a 
person with magic) 


Olo aka akar. 
a-lo aka akar 
3S+PFV-go on theft 


‘[Another] goes and steals.’ (lit. he went on theft) 


Ege adama. 
à-g-E adama 
3S+PFV-do-cL adultery 


‘[Another] commits adultery’ 


Tata dal na ma Hormbolom nendaye. 
tata dal na ma  Hormbolom nendije 
3P ID:insult 3s.Do word God DEM 


‘They insult it, this word of God" 


Nde na caved ahan na, memey? 
nde na tfived-ahag na memej 
so PSP path-3s.Poss PsP how 


‘So, what can he do?’ (lit. how [is] his pathway) 


Táagas na anga way? 

táá-gas na anga waj 

3P+POT-catch psp poss who 

“Ihey will accept whose word?' (lit. they will catch it, [something] that 
belongs to whom?) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


1.7 Values exhortation 


Ma a baba ango kagas asabay. 
ma a  baba-agg"»  kà-gas asa-baj 
word GEN father-3s.Poss 2s*PFV-catch again-NEG 


"Your father's word you no longer accept: 


Ma a mama ango kagas asabay. 
ma a  mama-agg"» ka-gas asa-baj 
word GEN mother-3s.Poss 2S+PFV-catch again-NEG 


‘Your mother’s word you no longer accept: 


Nde na káagas anga way? 

nde na káá-gas anga waj 

SO PSP 2S+POT-catch Poss who 

‘So, you don't accept anyone's word!’ (lit. you will catch [that which] 
belongs to whom?) 


Anga Hormbolom ga kagas asabay. 
anga Hormbolom ga kà-gas asa-baj 
Poss God ADJ 2S4 PFV-catch again-NEG 


"Ihe very [word] of God himself you no longer accept’ 


Hormbolom na, amadaslava ala moze na, 
Hormbolom na ama-dai-ava-ala mre na 
God PSP DEP-multiply-in-to person PsP 


‘God, who multiplied the people; 
ndahan ese na, kagas ma Hormbolom na, asabay na, 


ndahag efe na ka-gas ma  Hormbolommna asa-baj na 
38 again PSP 2S-catch word God PSP again-NEG PSP 


'if you will never accept the word of God; (lit. him again, you never catch 
the word of God) 

káagas na anga way? 

káá-gas na anga waj 

2s+POT-catch PsP Poss who 


"whose word will you accept then?' (lit. you will catch it, that which 
belongs to who) 
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1 Introduction 


(30) Solom ga. 
solom ga 
goodness ADJ 


‘Good!’ [narrator to himself]. 


(31) Asara anday ádakalome ma a downoya. 
asara à-ndaj á-dak-alimme ma a  duwnija 
white man 3s-PFV-PROG 3S+IFV-show=1PEX.IO word GEN earth 
"Ihe white man is showing us how the world is (lit. the word of the 
earth)? 


(32) Anday ádakalome endeb. 
a-ndaj a-dak=alrme endeb 
3S+PFV-PROG 3S+IFV-show=1PEx.10 brain 


‘He is showing us wisdom: 


(33) Tágas bay. 
ta-gas baj 
3P+IFV-catch NEG 


‘They aren't the accepting kind: (lit. they don’t accept) 


(34) Ehe na, tata na, kaw na, bawdere! 
the na totana kuw na buwdere 
here Psp 3P PSP ID:take psp 1D:foolishness 


‘Here, what they are taking is foolishness!’ (lit. here, they, taking, 
foolishness) 


(35) Epele epale na, woyen ambadala slam a yam avolo. 
epile eptle na wien a-mbad=ala lam a jam avol 
in the future psp earth 3s«PrFv-change-to place GEN water above 


‘Someday, the earth will change into heaven (the place of water above)? 


(36) Nde na, oko ndana anga way? 
nde na ok" ndana anga waj 
so PsPÍire DEM  POSS who 
'So who are the fires [of hell] going to strike?' (lit. so, that fire, belonging 
to who) 
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(37) 


(38) 


(39) 


(40) 


(41) 


1.7 Values exhortation 


Cocengehe na, asa tagalay janga ana endeb ango, 

tfitfrygehe na asa ta-g=alaj dzanga ana endeb=ang”o 

now PsP if 3p+iFv-do=away reading DAT brain-2s.Poss 
‘Now, if they look at your life; (lit. now if they do a reading to your 
wisdom) 


nafta woyen amondeve na, Hormbolom ágok soroya na, 


nafta wien ami-ndev-e na Hormbolom á-g-ok" sorija 

day earth pEP-finish-cr psp God 3s IFV-do-2s.10 judgement 
na 

PSP 


'on the day that the earth ends, [and] God judges you [and you fail of 
course]; 

kéege na, memey? 

kéé-g-e na memej 

2S8+POT-do-cL PSP how 


‘what will you do [as you burn]?' 


Nde ehe koyga. 
nde ehe kijga 
so here like this 


‘So, it is like this here’ 


Pepenna na takad sla. 
pepen=na na tà-kad ta 
long ago=ADv PsP 3P+PFV-kill cow 


‘Long ago, they killed cows: 


Tége almay? 
té-g-e almaj 
3P+IFV-do-cL what 


"What were they doing?’ 


Maze akosaka joyga dares. 
mize  á-k"as-aka dzijga drref 
person 3S+IFV-unite=on all — rp:many 


"Ihe people were all united together. 
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(44) 


(45) 


(46) 


(47) 
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Tápaday. 
tá-pad-aj 
3P+IFV-crunch-cL 


“They ate [the meat]. 


Tagaka hornje bay. 

tá-g-aka hirnze baj 

3P-IFV-do-on hate NEG 

‘On top of that, they divided it without hate’ (lit. they did no hate) 


Nde ehe na, 
nde che na 
so here PsP 


“So, here; 

cacangehe na maze ahay tandaday maze asabay pat. 
tfrt{mgehe na mrze=ahaj ta-ndad-aj mrze asa-baj pat 
now PSP person=P] 3p-like-cL person again-NEG all 


‘[and] now, people don't like each other at all any more’ 


Se maze amadede maze ehe na, cocongehe na, se ngomna. 
fe mae amrded-e mize ehe na tfrtfrggehe na fe gg"omna 
only person DEP-like-cr person here PsP now PSP only government 


"Ihe only person that likes people now is the government (sarcastic) 


Ngomna na, ele aga ko woyen aka na, 
ng"omna na ele a-ga ko wijer) aka na 
government PsP thing 3s«PrFv-do on earth on PsP 


"Ihe government, [if] there is a problem (lit. a thing does) on the earth; 
ndahan na ágas na tota. 


ndahar na á-gas na tota 
3S PSP 3S+IFV-catch 3s.po ability 


‘it (the government) will be able to take care of it’ (lit. he, he can catch it) 


Waya lome Maloko ahay na, nombodom a doray ava na, 
waja lme Molok"o»-ahaj na nà-mbod-om a doraj ava na 
because 1PEx Moloko-Pl PsP prv-change-1PEx at head in PsP 


‘Because we the Moloko, have become’ (lit. changed in our head), 


(48) 


(49) 


(50) 


(51) 


(52) 


1.7 Values exhortation 


ka korkadaw ahay no hargov ahay ga a borzlan ava na, 
ka korkadaw-ahajno  horg"»v-ahajga a Dorbag avana 
like monkey-Pl with baboon-Pl ADJ at mountain in PsP 


‘like monkeys and baboons on the mountains; 
ka ala kora na, nosorom doray bay pat. 


ka-ala kəra na n3-sor-om doraj baj pat 
like-to dog psp 1+PFv-know-1PEx head NEG all 


‘[and] like dogs, we don’t understand anything!’ 


Ko woyen aka ehe tezl tezlezl. 
ko wijeg aka che tek tekek 
on earth on here 1p:hollow 


‘[Among the people] on earth here, [we are like] the sound of a hollow 
cup bouncing on the ground: (lit. on the earth here, hollow) 


Nde meze ahay gogor ahay ga na, ngama. 
nde mrze=ahaj g"og"or-ahaj ga na ngama 
so person-Pl elder=Pl ADJ PSP better 


'So, our elders [have it] better? 


Epele epele na me, Hormbolom anday agas ta 
epele epele na me Hormbolom a-ndaj à-gas ta 
in the future psp opinion God 3S PFV-PROG 3S+PFV-catch 3P.DO 


‘In the future in my opinion, God is going to accept them [the elders] 
a ahar ava re. 


a ahar avare 
athandin sure 


‘in his hands, in spite [of what the church says]: 


Adal hwasese ga. 
a-dal h"ofefe ga 
3S+IFV-surpass small ADJ 


‘He is greater than the small ones: 


Nde na, koygehe. 
nde na kijgehe 
so PSP like this 


‘So [it is] like this: 
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The vowel system of Moloko is noteworthy in its simplicity - it can be analysed 
as having only one underlying phoneme with ten phonetic representations (see 
Section 2.3). 

The phonology of Moloko has been fully discussed by Bow (1997c). The follow- 
ing is a summary of the aspects that are necessary to understand the grammar, 
with focus on the new work that has been done since her manuscript was initially 
published. 

Bow (1997c) based her phonological outline of Moloko on a database she com- 
piled consisting of around 1500 words, including some 400 verbs and 1000 nouns. 
Bow's database was modified and extended by Boyd (2002) with a focus on nouns. 
Later, Mamalis built on their work to describe the tone on verbs, and Friesen dis- 
cussed phonological word structure of the verb word (Friesen & Mamalis 2008). 

Three inter-related phonological factors must be touched on before a discus- 
sion of any of them can be fully understood. The first is that Moloko words are 
built on a consonantal skeleton with only one underlying vowel /a/ (phonetically 
expressed as the full vowels [a, o, ce, æ, £], see Section 2.3) that occurs between 
only some of the consonants.! Some consonant clusters (caused by the absence 
of an underlying vowel between them) are broken up by epenthetic schwa in- 
sertion when they are pronounced (and phonetically expressed as [ə, o, u, 9, 1, 
i]).? Although syllable structure will be mentioned in this work, attention will 
be focussed on the underlying consonantal skeleton. Roberts (2001: 15) notes for 
Central Chadic languages, 


[because] “the consonant skeleton is all-important to the phonological struc- 
ture, the traditional unit of the syllable is much less useful in the description 


Bow (1997c) used the distinction +/- Low, which focused on one phonetic feature, however we 
have found that the most salient issue in discussing the vowel patterns of this language is the 
concept of full vs. epenthetic vowels. For clarity, therefore, this work will use the terms full and 
epenthetic to distinguish between the two sets of vowel phones, with full referring to /a/ and 
its prosodically conditioned allophones, and epenthetic referring to schwa and its allophones. 

“Likewise in Muyang, another Central Chadic language closely related to Moloko, it can be 
shown that syllables are built postlexically from the consonant skeleton by regular rules. Only 
the low vowel /a/ is phonemic, and all high vowels can be accounted for by means of epenthesis 
(Smith 1999). 
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of Central Chadic languages since at the core of every syllable must be a 
vowel (or some syllabic segment, at least). And in fact, it can be shown for 
most of these languages that the syllable is a very superficial phenomenon” 


And further on p. 16, 


"We conclude then that the syllable is not a unit that can be exploited as 
it is in other languages to elucidate the phonological structure. It is a sur- 
face structure phenomenon whose character is completely predictable from 
other phonological aspects of lexemes. On the other hand, an underlying 
structure that is more worthy of study in Central Chadic languages is that 
of the consonant skeleton that can take up lexical roots; to this core are 
added other peripheral phonological elements such as vowels, prosodies, 
and tones.” 


The second basic phonological factor for Moloko is that all of the vowels (both 
full and epenthetic) and some of the consonants are affected by word-level labi- 
alisation or palatalisation prosodies? (see Section 2.1). These prosodies account 
for most of the vowel and consonant allophones in the language. Palatalisation 
can be part of certain morphemes, but Moloko is unlike other Chadic languages 
where palatalisation and labialisation alone can have morphemic status (for ex- 
ample in Muyang where the application of the palatalisation prosody on a noun 
produces a diminutive, and application of the labialisation prosody produces an 
augmentative, Smith, personal communication). 

The third basic factor is that the final syllable before a pause is stressed in 
pronunciation. The stressed syllable necessitates a full vowel, meaning that any 
epenthetic vowel in that syllable will be changed to its full counterpart. The 
following two example pairs each show the same word in unstressed and stressed 
environments. Compare [zij] (non-stressed with epenthetic vowel) with [zaj] 
(stressed with full vowel) in (1) and (2), and [no-zom] (non-stressed with epen- 
thetic vowel in final syllable) with [no-zom] (stressed with full vowel) in (3) and 


(4). 


(1) [zi daw] 
peace Q 


‘Is there peace?’ 


?Prosodies in Chadic languages are word-level suprasegmental processes that labialise or 
palatalise the entire word and affect all vowels and some consonants. See Roberts (2001) for a 
fuller discussion. 
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(2) [zaj] 


peace 


"Ihere is peace: 


(3) [nó-zom daf] 
1S+PFv-eat millet loaf 
Tate millet loaf? 


(4) [nd-zom] 
1S+PFV-eat 


Tate. 


Due to these interrelated factors, much of the phonological discussion will re- 
quire representation of both the underlying and surface forms of lexemes. The un- 
derlying form consists of the consonant and vowel phonemes (written between 
slashes) and the word prosody (written as a superscripted ° for palatalisation, ° 
for labialisation at the right of the morphemes). A neutral prosody has no su- 
perscript. The following examples illustrate the phonetic forms (between square 
brackets) and underlying forms (between slashes) of nouns that are palatalised 
(5), labialised (6), and neutral with respect to prosody (7). All of the examples in 
this work will be presented in the phonetic form unless otherwise indicated. 


(5 [midiger] /mdgr*/ 


‘hoe’ 


(6) [loho5] / 1ha°/ 


‘late afternoon’ 


(7) [daf] /d f/ 


‘millet loaf’ 


The phonetic forms of the examples given in this paper are all in citation form 
(the form of the word when it is pronounced in isolation), and therefore show 
each word with a stressed final syllable. In each case, the final syllable (whether 
open or closed) always contains a full vowel, regardless of whether the underly- 
ing form has a full vowel or not. 

The phonology section of the present work begins with a description of the 
prosodies of labialisation and palatalisation and their effects (Section 2.1), which 
leads to a description of the consonant and vowel systems (Sections 2.2 and 2.3, 
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respectively). An examination of the tone system follows (Section 2.4). Finally, 
notes on the syllable and word breaks are discussed (see Sections 2.5 and 2.6, 
respectively). Appendix A includes a list of verbs used in this analysis, showing 
their imperative form, underlying form, and underlying tone. 


2.1 Labialisation and palatalisation prosodies 


One of the most basic phonological processes in Moloko is prosody. Chadic 
linguists refer to prosody as a suprasegmental process where a labialisation or 
palatalisation feature is applied to a phonological word. Wolff (1981) refers to 
prosodies as suprasegmental sources of palatalisation and labiovelarisation. 

Bow (1997c) has discovered that labialisation and palatalisation work at the 
morpheme level in Moloko. Both prosodies are attached to a particular mor- 
pheme and spread leftward over the entire phonological word. Labialisation af- 
fects the back consonants (k, g, ng, and h) and vowels; palatalisation affects alve- 
olar fricatives (s and z), affricates (ts and dz, see Section 2.2), and vowels (see Sec- 
tion 2.3). All Moloko words are either labialised, palatalised, or are neutral with 
respect to prosody. Recent work demonstrates that some syllables can be affected 
by both labialisation and palatalisation (see Section 2.3.1 and Section 2.3.2). 

As stated above, in this work prosody is indicated in the underlying form using 
superscript symbols included at the right edge of the word: /°/ to represent labi- 
alisation and / */ to represent palatalisation. In the phonetic form, the prosody 
is indicated by the quality of the full vowel in the word (ol for labialisation, [e] 
for palatalisation, and [a] for no prosody (see Section 2.3). The examples (8-10) 
from Bow (1997c) give evidence of contrast between the prosodies in a minimal 
triplet: 


(8) /kra/ [kara] 
‘dog’ 
(9) /kra?/  [k"oro] 


€ 


ten' 


(10 /kra*/ [kre] 
'stake/post' 
The effects of both prosodies on a single underlying form can be seen in the 
paradigm for the verb /mnzar/ 'see' shown in Table 2.1 (adapted from Bow 1997c). 


The verb stem is bolded in the table. The 2s imperative is neutral with respect 
to prosody, while the 2» imperative form involves a labialisation prosody and 
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the addition of a suffix /-am ?/ (see Section 7.3.1). The nominalised form carries 
a palatalisation prosody, and involves the addition of both a prefix /m-/ and suf- 
fix /-a */. Note that vowels and some consonants are affected by the prosodies. 
As previously stated, the vowel /a/ is realised as [5] in labialised forms, and [e] 
in palatalised forms, while [a] is realised as [o] in labialised forms and [1] in 
palatalised forms (see Section 2.3.2). The consonant /nz/ is realised as [nz] in 
palatalised forms (see Section 2.2.3). 


Table 2.1: Paradigm for /mnzar/ 


Underlying form Phonetic form Gloss 


2s imperative form /m nza r/ [manzar] “see! (2s) 
2P imperative form  /m nza r-am?/ [monzorom] ‘see! (2p) 
Nominalised form ` /m-m nza r-a‘/ [mmmuinzere] ‘seeing’ 


Labialisation and palatalisation prosodies are lexical features that are applied 
to a morpheme, and can spread over an entire word. A prosody in the root will 
spread to a prefix. Compare the prosody in the subject prefixes of the following 
verbs. In (11), the root is labialised, in (12), the root is palatalised, and in (13), the 
root is neutral. The underlying forms are given in the examples. 


(1) [no-zom]  /na-z m°/ 
1s-eat 


I eat? 


(12) [ne-f-e] /na- s-j*/ 
1S-drink-cr 
“I drink? 


(13) [na-zad]  /na-zd/ 
1s-take 
‘I take? 


When initiated by a suffix carrying a prosody, the prosody spreads leftwards, 
affecting all morphemes within the word including prefixes.* The effect of the 
prosody is shown by comparing the vowels and consonants in (14) and (15), both 
forms of [kal] “wait; a verb root with no underlying prosody. The prosody of the 


^When the prosody of the suffix is neutral, the prosody on the root is neutralised (compare 
examples 16 and 17). 
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second person singular verb form remains neutral (14). The second person plural 
contains the labialised suffix /-ak?/ (15) and the prosody of the suffix spreads over 
the entire word. The underlying forms are given in each example. Note that the 
prosody does not spread to the right across word boundaries since na, a separate 
word, is not affected by the prosody of the verb stem (nor does it neutralise the 
prosody on the verb). 


(14) [ka-kad na] /ka- ka 1 na/ 


2S+PFV-wait 3S.DO 


"You waited [for] it. 


(15)  [mó$-k"»1-5k* na] /ma- ka 1 -ak? na/ 
1PIN+PFV-wait-1PIN 3s.DO 
"We waited [for] it’ 


Palatalised verbs almost always have a palatalised suffix [-£] (see Section 6.6).° 
Whenever there is another suffix or enclitic attached to the verb stem, the Le 
is deleted, taking with it the palatalisation prosody (see Section 6.3). The verb 
becomes neutral with respect to prosody, as is shown by (16-17). In (16), the verb 
ends with [-£] and the entire verb form is palatalised. In (17), the enclitic [=va] 
has replaced the [-e] and the entire verb form is neutral in prosody. 


(16) ne-tfrk-e /n- ts k */ 
1S-move-CL 


€ 5 
I move. 


(17) ne-tfoko-va /n- ts k ° =va/ 
1S-move=PRF 


‘I moved already: 


Bow (1997c) found that prosodies seem to have the least effect on word-initial 
V syllables. She notes that in palatalised words, the first syllable of nouns that be- 
gin with /a/ will sometimes be completely palatalised and pronounced [c]. How- 
ever, often it will have an incomplete palatalisation and be pronounced [>] or 
even [a]. See the alternate pronunciations that Bow has found for the words 
/a- la la*/ (18) and /a- nd 5*/ (19). Palatalisation is a stronger process than labi- 
alisation. In labialised words, the first syllable in words that begin with /a/ will 


"With the exception of verb stems whose final consonant is /n/, e.g., [tfen], /tsan® /, ‘know’. 
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often be unaffected by the labialisation and be pronounced [a] (see the alternate 
pronunciations for the words /a- la ka?/ in 20 and /a- g ra?/ in 21). 


(18) [alele] ~ [eelele] ~ [elele] 


‘leaf sauce’ 


(19) [andeb] ~ [ændeb] ~ [ende] 
‘brain’ 

(20) [alok"5] ~ [olok*o] 
‘fire’ 


(21) [agora] ~ [»g"or»] 
‘gold’ 


2.2 Consonants 


Bow (1997c) reported 31 consonant phonemes.’ Since her work, the labiodental 
flap /v/ in Moloko has been noted, making the total 32 consonantal phonemes. 

The labiodental flap /v/ was first described by Olson & Hajek (2004) and is 
typical of many of the Chadic languages in the Far North Province of Cameroon. 
In Moloko it is found in ideophones (22-23, see Section 3.6). 


(22) [vab] 


‘snake falling’ 


(23) [bavaw] 


‘men running’ 


Moloko has three sets of sequences which Bow (1997c) interpreted as single 
units (C) rather than sequences of two consonants (CC). These are prenasalised 
consonants /mb/, /nd/, /ng/, /nz/, affricates /ts/, /dz/, and labialised consonants 
/k"/, /g"/, /|gg"/, /h"/. In the case of prenasalised consonants, the nasal is al- 
ways homorganic with the following consonant? Only voiced consonants are 
prenasalised. 


5Bow found these first syllables always unaffected by labialisation; Friesen (2001) has found 
that some speakers do pronounce vowel-initial syllables with labialisation [ə]. 

"Bow (1997c) described 30 consonant phonemes although her chart of consonant phonemes 
included gg", making the total 31. 

*Note that the phoneme /n/ assimilates to the point of articulation of a following consonant 
throughout the language. 
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Allophonic variation for consonants occurs in Moloko due to prosodic condi- 
tioning (Section 2.2.3) and word-final variations (Section 2.2.4). There is a rela- 
tionship between consonants and tone which is considered in Section 2.4.1. 

Table 2.2 (adapted from Bow 1997c) shows place and manner of articulation 
of all phonetic realisations of consonants in Moloko. Allophones are shown in 
parentheses. The individual phonemes and their allophones are considered in 
Sections 2.2.1-2.2.4. 


Table 2.2: Consonant phonemes 


Labial Alveolar  Velar/ Glottal Labio-Velar 


Stops -voice p t k k” 
+voice b d g g" 
nasal m n (9) 
prenasal mb nd ng ng” 
implosive 6 d 

Affricates -voice ts (tf) 
+voice dz (dz) 
prenasal nz (n3) 

Fricatives -voice f s (f) h (x) hv 
+voice v z (3) 

Lateral -voice 1 

fricatives +voice E 

Lateral 1 

approximants 

Approximants j w 

Flaps v r 


2.2.1 Phonetic description 


The list of phonemes and allophones with phonetic description shown in Ta- 
ble 2.3 is adapted from Bow (1997c) and includes additions from our work done 
since then. The phoneme (inside slashes), the phonetic form (in square brack- 
ets), and the orthographic form (non-bracketed) are shown for each consonant 
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Table 2.3: List of phonemes and allophones with phonetic description 


/p/ p 
/b/ b 
/mb/ mb 
fm m 
/6/ 6 
/f/ f 
/v/ v 
/t/ t 
/d/ d 
/n/ n 
/nd/ nd 
/d/ d 
Ji c 
/dz/ j 
/s/ s 
/z/ z 


[f] 
[v] 
[t] 


RU 


[dz] 


voiceless bilabial unaspirated 
stop 


voiced bilabial stop 


prenasalised voiced bilabial 
stop 
voiced bilabial nasal 


voiced bilabial stop with 
ingressive pharynx air 
(implosive) 

voiceless labiodental fricative 
voiced labiodental fricative 
voiceless alveolar unaspirated 
stop 

voiced alveolar stop 


voiced alveolar nasal 


voiced velar nasal occurring 
word-finally 

prenasalised voiced alveolar 
stop 

voiced alveolar stop with 
ingressive pharynx air 
(implosive) 

voiceless alveolar affricate 
occurring in unpalatalised 
syllables 

voiceless alveopalatal affricate 
occurring in palatalised 
syllables 

voiced alveolar affricate 
occurring in unpalatalised 
syllables 

voiced alveopalatal affricate 
occurring in palatalised 
syllables 

voiceless alveolar fricative 
occurring in unpalatalised 
syllables 

voiceless alveopalatal fricative 
occurring in palatalised 
syllables 

voiced alveolar fricative 
occurring in unpalatalised 
syllables 

voiced alveopalatal fricative 
occurring in palatalised 
syllables 


/nz/ 


/4/ 
JK 


Wi 


a 
Iv] 
Wi 


/k/ 


/k*/ 


/g/ 


/g*/ 


/gg/ 


/gg"/ 


/h/ 


nj 


sl 


zl 


kw/wkt 


gw 


ng 


hw 


nz] 


n3] 


H 


k] 


ng") 


ng") 


h] 


x] 


h"] 


w] 


prenasalised voiced alveolar 
nasal occurring in 
unpalatalised syllables 
prenasalised voiced 
alveopalatal nasal occurring 
in palatalised syllables 
voiceless alveolar lateral 
fricative 

voiced alveolar lateral 
fricative 

voiced alveolar lateral 
approximant 


voiced alveolar flap 
voiced labiodental flap 
voiced palatal semi-vowel 


voiceless velar unaspirated 
stop occurring in unlabialised 
syllables 

voiceless labialised velar stop 
occurring in labialised words 
voiceless labialised velar stop 


voiced velar stop occurring in 
unlabialised syllables 

voiced labialised velar stop 
occurring in labialised 
syllables 

voiced labialised velar stop 


prenasalised voiced velar stop 
occurring in unlabialised 
syllables 

voiced prenasalised labialised 
velar stop occurring in 
labialised syllables 

voiced prenasalised labialised 
velar stop 


voiceless glottal fricative 
occurring word-medially 


voiceless velar fricative 
occurring word-finally 


voiceless labialised glottal 
fricative 


voiced labio-velar semi-vowel 


*Orthographically, ‘kw’ is word-initial and word-medial, ‘wk’ is word-final. 
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phone. All sounds are made with egressive lung air except where otherwise 
stated (i.e. implosives are made with ingressive pharynx air). The orthography 
is discussed in Friesen (2001). The orthography conforms to the General Alpha- 
bet for Cameroonian Languages. Examples in the grammar sections are written 
using both the orthography (top line) and phonetic transcription so that both 
speakers of Moloko and outside linguists can appreciate them. 


2.2.2 Underlyingly labialised consonants 


Bow (1997c) posited the existence of a set of underlyingly labialised consonant 
phonemes [k", g", gg", h"]. She showed them to be phonemes even though 
each of these consonants is also the realisation in labialised words of their non- 
labialised counterpart (see Section 2.2.3). At the surface phonetic level, Bow 
showed that a labialised velar can have two possible sources, either a labiali- 
sation prosody across the whole word (24), or the presence of an underlyingly 
labialised consonant (25). Example (24) shows consistently labialised vowels in- 
dicating labialisation across whole word, while the palatalised vowels in (25) in- 
dicate that there is a palatalisation prosody across the whole word; with the 
presence of an underlyingly labialised velar consonant. 


(24) /dzgr?/ [dzog"or] 


‘stake’ 


(25) /dzag"r*/ [dsoeg"er] 


€1: H 
limpness 


Bow (1997c) found underlyingly labialised consonants in words which do not 
have a labialisation prosody across the whole word. She concluded that the labial- 
isation feature was attached only to these velar consonants within a word since 
the prosody only affected those particular consonants and the vowels immedi- 
ately adjacent to them, while other consonants and vowels within the word were 
unaffected by the labialisation prosody.’ 

Table 2.4 (adapted from Bow 1997c) shows two pairs of words that are distin- 
guished by the contrast between the underlyingly labialised and non-labialised 
velars. 


? Another interpretive option could be positing that the labialisation prosody touches down on 
the velar consonant but something prevents it from spreading to the rest of the word (Smith, 
personal communication). For the purposes of this work, we will consider the labialised velar 
to be a separate phoneme rather than a supra-segmental phenomenon. 
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Table 2.4: Minimal pairs for word-level labialised prosody vs. labialised 
consonant 


Labialised consonant Word-level prosody 
Underlying form Phonetic form Gloss Underlying form Phonetic form Gloss 
/slk*/ [frlek] ‘jealousy? | /slk" °/ [filoek"] ‘broom’ 
/g la ?/ [g"ol5] ‘left’ /g" la/ [g"ola] ‘son’ 
/ha da °/ [h"5d5] ‘wall’ ha dai [h*əda] ‘dregs’ 


Table 2.5 illustrates words containing each of the labialised velar phonemes. 
The labialised velars may occur as the word-initial consonant, medial consonant 
in palatalised words or words of neutral prosody. Only voiceless labialised velars 
can occur in word-final position (see Section 2.2.4). It is interesting that there 
are no words of neutral prosody which can have a labialised velar in word-final 
position. Note that only the vowels that immediately surround a labialised velar 
consonant are affected by the prosody of the velar consonant (see Section 2.3.3). 


Table 2.5: Distribution of labialised velar phonemes 


Initial Medial Final 
Neutral prosody  [k"osaj] [tok"orak] 
‘haze’ ‘partridge’ 
[ag"»bak] 
‘rooster’ 
Palatalisation [k"otfe1] [metfoek”ed] [ped'oek*] 
‘viper’ ‘maggot’ ‘blade’ 
[g"odedek] [medeloeng’e7] 
‘frog’ ‘leopard’ 
[ah"oedz] 
‘fingernail’ 


Bow (1997c) found there are several cases in the data where it was impossible 
to tell whether the consonant is underlyingly labialised or there is a labialisation 
prosody across the word, as in (26) and (27) (from Bow 1997c). 


(26) /sk" m/ - /s k m °/ [sok*om] 
‘buy/sell’ 
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(27) /ma g” m/ - /ma g m ?/ [mog"om] 


‘home’ 


Our further work on verb conjugations clarified that (26) actually contains a 
labialised velar (i.e., the underlying form is /s k” m/). The nominalised form of the 
verb is palatalised, yet the labialised velar is still present (28). If there was no un- 
derlyingly labialised velar, the nominalised form would have been *[mistkime]. 


(28) mr-srk"om-e 
NOM-buy-cL 


‘buying’ 


2.2.3 Prosodic conditioning of consonant allophones 


Table 2.6 (adapted from Bow 1997c) shows the effect of prosodic conditioning on 
each consonant phone. Each consonant phone (reading down the table) is shown 
in three environments, one without any prosody, one with a labialisation and one 
with a palatalisation prosody. The table illustrates that prosody has an effect on 
fricatives, affricates, and back consonants (velar and glottal). 

The fricatives [s, z, nz] and affricates [ts, dz] are in complementary distribution 
with [f, 3, nz] and [tf, dz], respectively, with the second group only appearing in 
palatalised words. 

Labialisation affects the back consonants such that [k, g, ng, h] are in comple- 
mentary distribution with [k”, g”, ng", h*], with the second group only appear- 
ing in labialised words. Note however that there is a set of underlyingly labialised 
back consonant phonemes (see Section 2.2.2). 

Note also that the labiodental flap [v] is found only in ideophones (Section 3.6) 
that have a neutral prosody. 


2.2.4 Non-prosodic conditioning of consonants 


Word-final position influences the distribution of certain phonemes as well as the 
production of allophones. The following phonemes do not occur in word-final 
position: voiced stops (including prenasalised stops but excluding /m/ and the 
implosives), voiced affricates, and the labiodental flap i.e., [b, mb, d, nd, g, g”, ng, 
yg”, dz, dz, nz, nz, v]. Also, [x] and [n] are the word-final allophones of /h/ and 
/n/, respectively (Section 2.2.4.1). In some contexts, word-final /r/ can be realised 
as [1] (Section 2.2.4.2). Table 2.7 (adapted from Bow 1997c) shows the distribution 
of each consonant phone (reading down) in different positions within the word 
(reading across). 
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Table 2.6: Prosodic conditioning of consonant phonemes 


Neutral Gloss Labialised Gloss Palatalised Gloss 
Stops 
p [paj] ‘open’ [apogg"»] ‘mushroom’ [pembez] ‘blood’ 
b [baj] ‘light’ [abor] ‘lust’ [beke] ‘slave’ 
6 [baj] ‘hit [abolo] ‘yam’ [Beken] ‘count’ 
m [maj] ‘hunger’ [molo] ‘twin’ [amelek] ‘bracelet’ 
mb [mbaj] ‘follow? [ambolo] ‘bag’ [mbe] ‘argue’ 
t [tar] ‘call’ [atəs] ‘hedgehog? [tezeh] ‘boa’ 
d [dar] ‘burn [dok"5j] ‘arrive’ [de] ‘cook’ 
d [das] ‘weigh’ [dog"om] ‘nape’ [de] ‘flourish’ 
n [nax] ‘ripen’ [sono] ‘joke’ [eneg] ‘snake’ 
1 [kan] ‘start’ [tololon] ‘heart’ [Beken] ‘count’ 
nd [ndar] ‘weave’ [ndokaj] ‘explode’ [nde] ‘lie down’ 
k [kad] ‘wait’ [beke] ‘slave’ 
g [gar] ‘grow’ [ge] ‘do’ 
ng  [ngaj] set’ [fenge] ‘termite mound’ 
k” ` [k"osaj] ‘fog’ [k"cndog] ‘banana’ [ajoek"] ‘ground nut’ 
g"  [ag"obak] ‘cockerel’ [g"oro] ‘kola’ [dzoeg"er] ‘limpness’ 
ng" [ng"odalaj] ‘simmer’ [agg"olo] ` ‘return’ [adong"ered] “type of tree’ 
Fricatives and Affricates 
f [far] ‘itch’ [fok*oj] ‘whistle’ [fe] ‘play instrument’ 
v [vaj] ‘winnow’ [avolom] ‘ladle’ [ve] ‘spend (time) 
s [sar] ‘know’ [sono] ‘joke’ 
Z [zaj] ‘peace’ [zom] ‘eat’ 
ts [tsar] ‘climb’ [tsok”or] “fish net 
dz [dzaj] ‘speak’ [dzog"5] ‘hat’ 
nz [nzakaj] ‘find’ [nzom] ‘sit down’ 
h [haj] ‘millet’ [meher] ‘forehead’ 
x [rax] ‘satisfy’ [tezex] ‘boa’ 
h”  [h"oda] 'dregs' [h*or] ‘woman’ [ah"oedz] ‘fingernail’ 
f [fe] ‘drink’ 
3 [2] ‘smell’ 
tf [tfe] ‘lack’ 
d; [dzen] ‘luck’ 
nz [nze] ‘sit down’ 
Laterals 
1 [taj] ‘slit’ [doko] ‘earring’ [ateted] ‘egg’ 
E [kan] ‘start’ [bekem] ‘cheek’ [abere] ‘lance’ 
1 [laj] ‘dig’ [lo] ‘go’ [Ithe] ‘bush’ 
Flaps 
r [rax] ‘satisfy’ [arox] ‘pus’ [tere] ‘other’ 
v [pevan] ‘start of race’ 
Semivowels 

j [jam] ‘water’ [s»k"5j] ‘clan’ [ajewed] ‘whip’ 
w [war] ‘child’ [wuldoj] ‘devour’ [we] ‘give birth’ 
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Table 2.7: Non-prosodic conditioning of consonant phonemes 


Initial Medial Final 
Voiceless stops and affricates 
p [palaj] ‘choose’ [kapaj] 'roughcast? [dap] ‘fake’ 
t [talaj] ‘walk’ [fataj] ‘descend’ [mat] ‘die 
k [kapaj] 'roughcast [makaj] ‘leave/let g [sak] ‘multiply’ 
kr [k*osaj] ‘fog’ [tok"asaj] ‘cross/fold’ [ajoek”] ‘ground nut’ 
ts [tsahaj] ‘ask’ [watsaj] ‘write’ [harats] ‘scorpion’ 
tf [tfe tfe] ‘all’ [metfek"ed] ‘worm’ meketf] ‘knife’ 
Implosives 
6 [balaj] ‘build’ [ndabaj] *wet/whip' [hab] ‘break’ 
d [dakaj] ‘indicate’ [jadaj] ‘tire’ [zad] ‘take’ 
Fricatives 
f [fataj] ‘descend’ [dafaj] ‘bump’ [taf ] ‘spit’ 
v [vakaj] ‘burn’ [kavaj] ‘swim’ dzav] ‘plant’ 
s [sakaj] ‘sift’ [pasaj] 'detatch' was] ‘farm’ 
f [fede] *witness' [fefe] ‘meat’ [pile f] ‘horse’ 
z [zad] ‘take’ [wazaj] ‘shake’ [baz] ‘reap’ 
3 [ze] ‘smell’ [mrze] ‘person’ [medilmyg"oez] ‘leopard’ 
h [halaj] ‘gather’ [mbahaj] ‘call’ 
h” ` Thelen! ‘back’ [tfoeh"e1] ‘stalk’ 
x [bax] ‘sew’ 
Laterals, approximants, flap, and semivowels 
1 [taraj] ‘slide’ [tsataj] ‘pierce’ [kad] ‘wait’ 
k [kavaj] ‘swim’ [dakaj] ‘join/tie’ [mbak] ‘demolish’ 
1] [lagaj] ‘accompany’ [balaj] ‘wash’ [wal] ‘attach’ 
r [rax] ‘pluck’ [garaj] ‘command’ [sar] ‘know’ 
v [vavava] ‘rapidly’ [bavaw] ‘man running’ 
j [jadaj] ‘tire’ [haja] ‘grind’ balaj] ‘wash’ 
w [watsaj] ‘write’ [kawaj] ‘fear’ mahaw] ‘snake’ 
Voiced stops and affricates 
m [makaj] ‘leave/let go’ [lamaj] ‘touch’ tam] ‘save’ 
b [balaj] ‘wash’ [abaj] ‘there is none’ 
mb [mbahaj] ‘call’ [hambar] ‘skin’ 
d [daraj] ‘snore’ [hadak] ‘thorn’ 
nd [ndavaj] ‘finish’ [dandaj] ‘intestines’ 
n [nax] ‘ripen’ [zana] ‘cloth’ 
g [garaj] ‘command’ [lagaj] ‘accompany’ 
g"  [g"olek] ‘small axe’ [ag"»bak] ‘rooster’ 
ng [ngakaj] ‘introduce’ [mangat] ‘fiancée’ 
ye” [ngg"odalaj] ‘simmer’ [ang’orka] ‘sparrow’ 
dz [dzakaj] ‘lean’ [dzadzaj] ‘dawn/light’ 
d; [dsn] ‘Tuck’ [tftdze] ‘illness’ 
nz [nzakaj] ‘find’ [manzaw] ‘beignet’ 
nz [nze] ‘sit’ [hirnze] ‘quarrel’ 
n [hadzan] ‘tomorrow’ 
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2.2.4.1 Word-final allophones of /n/ and /h/ 


Bow (1997c) demonstrates that [n] and [y] are allophones of /n/ with a distribu- 
tion as shown in Figure 2.1. 


n—y/_# 


Figure 2.1: Word-final allophone of /n/ 


Table 2.8 (adapted from Bow 1997c) illustrates [n] and [yn] in complementary 
distribution (with [n] initially and medially and [n] finally). 


Table 2.8: Complementary distribution for /n/ 


Prosody Initial Medial Final 

Neutral [nax] ‘ripen’ [ganaw] ‘animal’ [-ahag] =3S.POSS 
Labialised ` [nok"] ‘yov [ana] ‘to’ (dative) ` [tololon] ‘heart’ 
Palatalised [ne] ‘me’ [mrteneg] ‘bottom’ [mitenen] ‘bottom’ 


Likewise, Bow (1997c) demonstrates that [h] and [x] are allophones of /h/ with 
a distribution as shown in Figure 2.2. 


h—x/_# 


Figure 2.2: Word-final allophone of /h/ 


Table 2.9 shows [x] and [h] in complementary distribution (with [h] initially 
and medially and [x] finally). 


Table 2.9: Complementary distribution for /h/ 


Prosody Initial Medial Final 

Neutral [har] ‘make’ [ahar] ‘hand’ [rax] ‘satisfy’ 
Labialised  [h"odo] ‘wall’  [toh"or] ‘cheek’ [h"ombox] ‘pardon’ 
Palatalised ` [hereb] ‘heat’ [meher] ‘forehead’  [tezex] ‘boa’ 


2.2.4.2 Word-final allophones of /r/ 


Friesen & Mamalis (2008) demonstrated that for some verb roots, final /r/ is re- 
alise as [I] in certain contexts. In (29) and (30), which are consecutive lines 


This process does not appear to be free variation. 
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from a narrative text, the final /r/ of the verb /v r/ ‘give’ is [r] in navar ‘I give’ 
(30) but is realised as [1] when the indirect object pronominal enclitic =aw (see 
Section 7.3.2) is attached (29): 


(29) [val=aw kmdew =ang’o na ehe] 
give[zs.1MP]-1s.10 guitar =2S.POSS PSP here 


‘Give me your guitar, here!’ 


(30) [na-varna baj] 
1S-give 3S.DO NEG 


‘I won't give it? 


Likewise, the verb /war/ ‘hurt’ exhibits similar changes, where the word-final 
/r/ in (31) becomes [1] when the indirect object pronominal enclitic attaches (32). 


(31) [hamada-war gam] 
wind 3s-hurt much 


‘It’s very cold? (lit. wind hurts a lot) 


(32) [hamada-wal -alok"5] 
wind  3s-hurt =1PIN.10 


"We're cold: (lit. wind hurts us) 


2.3 Vowels 


There are ten surface phonetic vowels in Moloko (Table 2.10) but the vowel sys- 
tem can be analysed as having one underlying vowel /a/.! This vowel may be 
either present or absent between any two consonants in the underlying form of a 
morpheme. Bow (1997c) found that the absence of a vowel requires an epenthetic 
vowel to break up some consonant clusters in the surface form." Different en- 
vironments acting on the underlying vowel and the epenthetic [ə] result in the 
ten allophones in Moloko (four from /a/: [a, £, 9, oe]? and six from the epenthetic 


" An analysis by Bow (1999) using Optimality Theory allowed both a single underlying vowel 
system (/a/) or a two underlying vowel system (/a/ and /ə/). For the purposes of this work, the 
schwa is considered as epenthetic since its presence is predictable, and /a/ is considered the 
only underlying vowel phoneme. 

"Certain consonants do not require epenthetic schwa insertion (Section 2.5.1). 

PBow (1997c) reported ten surface vowel forms including [æ] which she did not consider as a dis- 
tinct allophone since not all speakers distinguish between [a] and [z], leaving nine allophones. 
Friesen (2001) added [e]. 
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schwa: [a, r, o, ø, i, u]). Note the addition of the vowel [ø] not in Bow's anal- 
ysis. Bow noted “a phonetic gap left by the absence of a high vowel with both 
palatalisation and labialisation.” This work reports the presence of this vowel in 
environments affected by both prosodies (see Section 2.3.3). 


Table 2.10: Sources of allophonic variation in vowels with orthographic 


representation 
/a/ Example Epenthetica Example 
1 No word-level process [a] a [awak] awak [a] a [gogomaj] gagamay 
‘goat’ ‘cotton’ 
2 Labialisation [o] o [sono] sono [o] a [moloko] Maloko 
‘game’ “Moloko' 
3 Palatalisation [t] e [fefe] sese [1] a [lek] salek 
‘meat’ ‘jealousy’ 
4 Adjacent to [j] [a] a [haja] haya [i] a [kija] kaya 
‘grind’ ‘moon’ 
5 Adjacent to [w] [a] a [mawar] mawar [u]o [duwa] dowa 
‘tamarind’ ‘milk’ 
6 Adjacent to an inherent [ce]e [filoek”] salewk [ø] a [luk”aje] lakwaye 
labio-velar or /j/ ‘broom’ ‘you’ (Pl) 


Bow (1997c) distinguished the vowels in Moloko using four features: height, 
tense (or ATR), palatalisation, and labialisation. In this work, the conditioning 
environments that affect the phonetic expression of a full or epenthetic vowel in- 
clude the labialisation and palatalisation prosodies (Section 2.3.2) and adjacency 
of the epenthetic vowel to particular consonants (Section 2.3.3). 


2.3.1 Vowel phonemes and allophones 


Table 2.10 is a summary table showing the sources of allophonic variation and 
the resulting phonetic realisations and orthographic representations. In the ta- 
ble, the orthographic representation of each of these phonetic vowels is bolded 
and follows each vowel or example in the table. For each source of allophonic 
variation, an example is also given. In a word which is neutral with respect to 
prosody (line 1), the underlying vowel is pronounced [a] and epenthetic schwa 
[a]. In labialised words, (line 2), /a/ becomes [9] and the epenthetic schwa be- 
comes [o]. In palatalised words (line 3), /a/ is pronounced [e] and the epenthetic 


“The orthographic representation is not employed elsewhere in the chapter, since it is important 
that the reader appreciate the phonetic expression. However, in the grammar chapters, the 
orthography is given for each example. 
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schwa is pronounced [1]. The epenthetic vowel can also be assimilated to a neigh- 
bouring approximant: it is realised as [i] when it occurs beside [j] (line 4) and as 
[u] when it occurs beside a labialised velar [w, k”, g”, gg", h"] (line 5). Under 
the influence of labialised velars and an adjacent /j/, the /a/ becomes [œ] and the 
epenthetic schwa becomes [e] (line 6). 

The working orthography for Moloko (Friesen 2001) indicates the word-level 
processes by the three full vowel graphemes in the word pronounced in isolation: 
«e» in palatalised words, <o> in labialised words, and ‘a’ in words with neutral 
prosody.” Epenthetic vowels are written as <a> in the orthographic representa- 
tion regardless of the word prosody, because their pronunciation is predictable 
from the word prosody (discernable from the full vowel in the word) and the 
surrounding consonants. This results in four orthographic vowel symbols (a, e, 
o, 9). 


2.3.2 Prosodic conditioning of vowel allophones 


Bow (1997c) reports that there is a clear prosodic pattern in Moloko where, with 
few exceptions, all vowels in any word will have the same prosody, be it labi- 
alised, palatalised, or neutral. Table 2.11 (adapted from Bow 1997c) illustrates the 
three possible underlying prosody patterns in two and three syllable words." 


Table 2.11: Underlying prosody patterns in two and three syllable words 


Two syllable stems Three syllable stems 
Neutral /har ts/ [harats] ‘scorpion’ /ma tab 4/ [mataba1] ‘cloud’ 
/d r j/ [deraj] ‘head’ /ggmj/ [gəgəmaj] ‘cotton’ 
LAB /bakm°/ [bokom] ‘cheek’ /talaln°/ [tololon] ‘chest’ 
/skj°/ [sck"5j] ‘clan’ /gaglvn°/ [g"og"olvog] ‘snake’ 
PAL /mahr‘/ [meher] ‘forehead’ /mababk*/  [mebebek] ‘bat’ 
/k ga */ [kige] ‘sow’ /ts ka la */ [tftkele] ‘price’ 


Sven if the palatalisation or labialisation is incomplete in a word beginning with /a/, that first 
vowel is written <e> or <o>, respectively, in the orthography. 

| abialisation and palatalisation in words which begin with a vowel will sometimes be incom- 
plete, leaving the first syllable as [a] for labialised words and [æ] for palatalised words (see 
Section 2.1). 

" Adjacency to certain consonants can also affect the quality of a particular vowel (Section 2.3.3). 
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2.3.3 Non-prosodic conditioning of vowel allophones 


Bow (1997c) reported that, besides the prosodies of labialisation and palatalisa- 
tion, the epenthetic vowel allophones are conditioned by the phonemes /j/ and 
/w/ as well as the underlyingly labialised consonants. The rules governing these 
two conditioning environments follow, along with examples of each. Bow found 
that the epenthetic vowel assimilates to the palatal and labial features of an ad- 
jacent semi-vowel even when there is a prosody on the root. Figure 2.3 and 
Figure 2.4 illustrate the rules for the influence of /j/1Š and /w/ with examples of 
each (33-37). 


[3] > li] / _j 


Figure 2.3: Influence of j ono 


(33) /kja/ [kija] 


€ H 
moon 


(34) /mjk*/ [mijek] 


‘deer’ 
[2] ^ [u]/_w 
[2] > [u] / w _ 
Figure 2.4: Influence of w on a 
(35) /d wa/ [duwa] 
‘milk/breast’ 
(36) /dwr*/ [duwer] 
‘sleep’ 


(37) /wdak-j/ [wudakaj] 


'separate/share' 


Bow found that the vowel phoneme /a/ is not affected by semi-vowels, as 
demonstrated in (38) and (39). 


We found no cases of "[ji]. 
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(38) /jad-j/ [jadaj] not “[jedej] 


‘tire’ 


(39 /gnw/ [gənaw] not *[ganow] 


€ . 5 
animal 


Bow noted that the semi-vowels themselves do not cause morpheme-level 
palatalisation or labialisation to occur. (40-44) illustrate that the presence of the 
labiovelar semi-vowel /w/ in any position within a word (including word-finally) 
does not effect a labialisation prosody across the word. In fact, the existing data 
lists no examples of words containing /w/ which have a word-level labialisation 
prosody. 


(40) /ma wr/ [mawar] 


‘tamarind’ 


(41) /da da wa */ [dedewe] 


‘a species of bird’ 


Similarly with the palatal semi-vowel, Bow shows that the presence of /j/ does 
not effect a palatalisation prosody across the word (42-44), although it may occur 
within a palatalised or labialised word. 


(42) /laj w/ [lajaw] 
‘large squash’ 
(43) /skj°/ [sok"5j] 
‘clan’ 
(44) /hajw°/ [hejew] 
‘cricket’ 
This work also illustrates the rules governing the production of [ce] and the 
combined influence on the epenthetic vowel of adjacency to /j/ and either /w/ or 
/k"/ to produce [ø]. An underlying /a/ is realised as [ce] when it occurs before the 


labialised velar /k"/ in a palatalised word (45, Figure 2.5). When an epenthetic 
schwa occurs between /j/ and a labialised velar (/k*/ or /w/ in the examples), 


“We have not found the epenthetic vowel between /j/ and any other of the underlyingly labi- 
alised consonants (g", ng”, h”, see Section 2.2.2), but we expect it to occur. Note also that the 
prosody of the labialised velar affects the quality of the preceding schwa 
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it is realised as [ø] (46-47, Figure 2.6). It is important to note that the presence 
of an underlyingly labialised velar consonant also does not cause labialisation of 
the entire phonological word; in fact, the evidence for their existence stems from 
this fact (see Section 2.2.2). 


/a/ — [oe] / __ C"9/ 


Figure 2.5: Influence of labialised velar on /a/ 


(45) /azek" °/ [2e ;oek"] 


€ H 
sorry 


[2] > [e] / k* . j 


Figure 2.6: Influence of labialised velar and j on » 


(46) /lk* ja */ [lok"oje] 


‘you (plural) 

(47) /wjn*/ [wojen] 
‘land’ 

2.4 Tone 


In addition to published manuscripts and a thesis, Bow produced a database and 
an extensive series of observations relating to lexical and grammatical tone in 
Moloko nouns and verbs. This database was later expanded and modified, leading 
to an initial analysis of tone in noun phrases by Boyd (2002) and later to tone in 
verbs by Friesen & Mamalis (2008). 

Bow (1997c) describes three phonetic tones (H, M, and L) but only two phone- 
mic tones. In this work, lexical tone and grammatical tone are marked when 
relevant? The phonetic tone patterns will be indicated on the words using ac- 
cent marks for H ( ), M ( `) when necessary, or L tone ( `). Because phonetic 
M can occur due to two causes (see below), this work carefully distinguishes 
underlying tones (H or L) from phonetic tones (H, M, and L). 

Table 2.12 (adapted from Bow 1997c with additional data) shows minimal pairs 
which illustrate the underlying two tone system in Moloko. Tone does not carry 


? Some data was transcribed without tone. 
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a high lexical load, and so there are only a limited number of lexical items dis- 
tinguished by tone.” The examples in Table 2.12 are divided into grammatical 
categories. Some of the minimal pairs are from different grammatical categories. 

From an underlying two-tone system, with the influence of depressor conso- 
nants, certain melodies can be derived. There are different melodies for nouns 
and verbs. These melodies will be discussed in the noun and verb sections (see 
Sections 4.1 and 6.7). Bow described three different categories of verbs, those 
with underlying high tone, those with underlying low tone, and those with no 
underlying tone at all (toneless). A list of verbs showing their underlying tone is 
in Appendix A. 

Lexical tone itself is not marked in the orthography (or in examples in the 
morphosyntax part of this work) since there are only a few minimal pairs which 
are distinguished by a diacritic on one of the words in each pair. Imperfective 
and Perfective aspect on verbs (indicated by grammatical tone) are distinguished 
by a diacritic on the subject pronominal verb prefix (see Section 7.4). 


2.4.1 Depressor consonants 


There are certain consonants which affect tone in Moloko. Bow (1997c) discov- 
ered that the voiced obstruents [b, d, g, mb, nd, yg, v, z, dz, nz, k]? have the effect 
of lowering the phonetic tone of the syllable in which they occur. Yip (2002: 113, 
158) notes that: 


“The most frequent form of interaction between tone and laryngeal features 
in African languages is the presence of ‘depressor’ consonants. This term 
describes a subset of consonants, usually voiced, which lower the tone of 
neighbouring high tones, and may also block high spreading across them. 
This is a departure from the usual inertness of consonants in tonal sys- 
tems[...|The set of depressor consonants may include all voiced consonants, 
or often only non-glottalized, non-implosive voiced obstruents. In some lan- 
guages, such as Ewe, we find a three-way split, with voiced obstruents most 
active as depressors, voiceless obstruents as non-depressors, and voiced 
sonorants having some depressor effects, but fewer than the obstruents.” 


Depressor consonants do not affect words that have an underlying high tone 
in Moloko. Words that are underlyingly low tone and contain no depressor con- 
sonants have phonetic mid tone, and words that are underlyingly low tone and 


? One of each in these minimal pairs are marked in the orthography with a diacritic so that the 
pairs can be distinguished. 
?'Bow (1997c) notes that the phonemes /h, w, r, l/ can appear to function as depressors. 
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Table 2.12: Minimal pairs for phonetic tone 


H tone L tone 
Nouns 
[háj] ‘millet’ [haj] ‘house/compound’ 
[anén] ‘other’ [anén] ‘snake’ 
[gálán] ‘threshing floor’ [g3làg] ‘kitchen/clan’ 
[hahar ‘bean’ [hahar] ‘straw granary’ 
[mddara] ‘fire’ [madara] ‘bicep’ 
[m315] ‘twin’ [m3l3] ‘vulture’ 
[ēlé] ‘eye’ [élé] ‘thing’ 
[vér ‘grinding stone’ [vér] ‘room’ 
Verbs 
[dar] ‘burn’ [dar] ‘withdraw/recoil’ 
[har] ‘pick up/transport’ [har] ‘build/make’ 
[nzé] ‘left’ (gone) [nz&] ‘sit’ 
[tsáháj ‘ask’ [tsahaj] ‘get water’ 
[tsáwáj ‘cut off the head’ [tsawaj] ‘grow’ 
[psdakaj] ‘wake up’ [p3dàkaj] ‘melt’ 
Different grammatical categories 

[ava] ‘there is’ (EXT) [ava]? ‘arrow’ (noun) 
[kórsáj 'sweep' (verb) [kórsaj] 'cucumber' (noun) 
[lalá] ‘come back’ (verb) [lala] ‘good’ (adverb) 
[[éhé] ‘no’ (interjection) [šh] ‘here’ (adverb) 
[tata] 3P [tata] ‘is able to’ 
[va] Perfect extension [va] ‘body’ 
[ndana] ‘therefore’ / ‘you (s) must’ [ndànà] ‘previously mentioned’ 
[aha] 3P.POSS [ahan] ‘he said’ 


^A third example ([ávà] ‘under’) makes this line a minimal triplet for tone. 
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contain depressor consonants have phonetic low tone. The phonetic low tone 
is triggered by the presence of depressor consonants. Table 2.13 demonstrates 
the effect of depressor consonants on the tone of the verb root in Moloko. The 
table shows minimal pairs of verb roots with phonetic mid and low tone with 
and without depressor consonants. 


Table 2.13: Effect of depressor consonants on tone of verb root 


Root with no depressor consonants Root with depressor consonants 
Phonetic tone Verb in 2s imperative Phonetic tone Verb in 2s imperative 
on root form on root form 

M fe ‘play an instrument’ L VE ‘spend time’ 
M taf ‘spit’ L dav “plant 
M tat-aj ‘curse’ L bak-aj ‘breathe’ 


2.4.2 Tone spreading rules 


At the phrase level, Bow (1997c) found that a surface mid tone can have two 
sources: either an underlying low tone with no depressor consonants (see Sec- 
tion 2.4.1), or a surface high tone lowered by a preceding low. Bow found no LH 
melodies within words, and illustrated that a noun whose final syllable is low 
will lower a high tone on the first syllable of any word that follows. Table 2.14 
(from Bow 1997c) illustrates high tone lowering. Bow also describes a spreading 
rule which is optional across word boundaries where the mid or high final tone 
of a noun optionally spreads over a low tone on the first syllable of an adjective. 


Table 2.14: High tone lowering at morpheme boundaries 


Words in isolation Words in context Tone change Gloss 
Across morpheme [fàlà] «[áháj] [talahaj] LL+H — LLM ‘villages’ 
boundary [jam]+ [ahan] [jamahan] L+HM — LMM ‘his/her water’ 
Across word [jam]+ [aba] [jam aba] L+HH — LMH ‘there is water’ 
boundary [ázógg"5]- [na] + [4a] [ázógg"5 nada] HHL+H+M— HHLMM ‘donkey and cow’ 
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2.5 Notes on the syllable 


The syllable in Moloko is a somewhat fluid entity that makes a flexible relation 
between the underlying structure (consonantal skeleton with optional vowels) 
and the phonetic surface structure (see introduction to Chapter 2). Bow (1997c) 
has discussed the syllable in Moloko in detail. This section deals with aspects of 
syllable structure that pertain to the grammar (Section 2.5.1) and syllable restruc- 
turing when words combine in speech (Section 2.5.2). 


2.5.1 Syllable structure 


Bow notes that “[t]he basic syllable in Moloko has a consonantal onset, a vocalic 
nucleus and an optional consonant coda: CV(C), and carries tone" (Bow 1997c: 
1). She found three syllable types in Moloko: CV, CVC, and initial V. Both CV 
and CVC syllables can appear anywhere within the word. V syllables occur only 
in word-initial position and are most likely to have come from what was once a 
separate morpheme - the /a-/ prefix in nouns (see Section 4.1), the third singular 
prefix in verbs (see Section 7.3.1), and an adposition (see Sections 5.4.1 and 5.6.1). 

Bow notes no restrictions on consonantal onsets.? Friesen & Mamalis (2008) 
noted that although nouns ending in CV can have any prosody (see Section 4.1), 
almost all verb stems phonetically ending in CV are palatalised (48-49), where 
the V is the [-e] suffix discussed in Section 6.3.?* 


(48) [gc] 
do[2s.1MP]-cr 
‘Do!’ 

(49) [d-e] 


prepare[2s.IMP]-cL 
‘Prepare!’ 
The coda position carries more restrictions. Firstly, in word-medial position, 


the consonants that are permitted as coda are restricted. Bow reported that liq- 
uids can function as the coda to a non-word-final syllable.”° Further research has 


Friesen & Mamalis (2008) also discovered that although there are no restrictions on consonan- 
tal onsets for nouns, verb stems beginning with /n/ or /r/ are rare. 

"The only non-palatalised verb stems ending in CV end with the pluractional clitic =aya or =iya, 
e.g., [h=aja] ‘grind’ [s=ija] “cut” see Section 7.5.2. These verbs do not occur without the clitic 
so we do not know if they carry an underlying prosody or /-j/ suffix. 

25Bow (1997c) also reports that liquids can function as the nucleus of a syllable and also as the 
second component of a consonantal onset. 
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also shown that a semivowel /w/, /j/ or nasal /m, n/ can also function as the coda 
of a non word-final closed syllable (50—52). 


(50) duwlaj 


*millet drink’ 


(5) Kies 
‘like this’ 


(52) amsok"5 


‘sorghum’ 


Secondly, consonants that can fill the coda position word-finally have other re- 
strictions. Bow reported that the voiced plosives [b, d, dz, g, g"] and prenasalised 
consonants [mb, nd, nz, ng, gg"] do not appear in word-final position, and /n/ 
and /h/ have word-final allophones (see Section 2.2.4.1). In addition, Friesen & 
Mamalis (2008) found that word-final consonants in verb stems that do not take 
the /-j/ suffix exclude all of the above and also exclude the voiceless affricate /ts/ 
and the approximants /w/ and / j/. 

Friesen & Mamalis (2008) postulated that a function of the /-j/ suffix of verb 
stems (see Section 6.3) is to allow root-final consonants which cannot occur word- 
finally to surface. Verb roots that take the /-j/ suffix permit /b/, /g/, /ts/, and /w/ 
as final consonant (53-55), all consonants that are restricted in the coda position 
either in all Moloko words or in verb stems. The presence of the /-j/ suffix, an- 
other suffix, or an enclitic ensures that in context, the final consonants of /-j/ 
roots never occur word-finally in speech. 


(53) [dab-aj] 
follow [2s.1MP]-cr 


‘Follow!’ 


(54) [lag-aj] 


accompany [2s.1MP]-CL 


‘Accompany!’ 


(55) [ndaw-aj] 
swallow [2s.1MP]-cr 


‘Swallow!’ 
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Schwa becomes voiceless in some contexts. Two voiceless consonants do not 
permit a voiced epenthetic schwa between them - a voiceless schwa results. In 
some cases, speakers could assign tone to the syllable (56-59), and in other cases, 
they could not assign tone to the syllable (60-63).”° In the example, the syllables 
are separated by a period in the phonetic form. The voiceless schwa is underlined. 


(56) Jee kam) 
‘buy/sell’ 


(57)  [ta.ka.raj] 


‘taste’ 


(58) [mr.tr.fe] 


‘spitting’ (Nom) 


(59) [mrtfr.ke] 


‘standing’ (NOM) 


(60)  [mo.k"o.to.nok" ] 
‘toad’ 


(61) [de.fr.te.re] 
‘book’ 


(62) [fe.tak] 
‘Ftak’ (a proper name) 


(63) Toko fm) 


‘mouse’ 


2.5.2 Syllable restructuring 


In fast speech, changes may happen within words or at word boundaries affect- 
ing adjacent syllables. At word boundaries, certain word-final consonants are 
lost and there may be vowel elision and reduction of vowels. Within the word, 
the segments may be restructured into new syllables, vowels may be reduced or 
deleted, and certain consonants may be deleted. 


"Data from Bow (1997c) show tone in every syllable for all of these words except mok"tonok" 
‘toad, ok”fam ‘mouse, Ftak ‘Ftak’ (a proper name) and deftere ‘book: 
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Bow (1997c) notes vowel elision and assimilation of semivowels at morpheme 
boundaries. Other changes that we have noted are illustrated in Table 2.15. When 
clitics are added or words juxtaposed within a construction, syllables within the 
morphemes are sometimes reorganised or deleted. Syllables in the table are sep- 
arated by a period. Line 1 shows the resyllabification of /anzakr/ where [r] (orig- 
inally the coda) is in the onset of a syllable that includes the first vowel of the 
following word. Line 2 illustrates vowel elision and loss of prosody. Lines 3-5 il- 
lustrate that in fast speech, word-final /-n/ is deleted. Note in line 5 that although 
/-n/ is deleted, the high tone of the suffix remains on the vowel and there is no 
vowel elision. Line 6 illustrates deletion of /h/.”” Note that stress is phrase-final 
necessitating a full vowel in the final syllable of an utterance (see introduction 
to Chapter 2). 


2.6 Word boundaries 


Bow (1997c) notes that "the phonological word in Moloko is made up of a root 
with the optional addition of affixes.” Further research has revealed that phono- 
logically bound morphemes added to the root include affixes and several kinds 
of clitics. Specific phonological aspects of nouns and verbs will be discussed in 
their respective chapters (Chapters 4 and 6). 

Word breaks are determined in this work by the phonological criteria discussed 
in Section 2.6.1 as well as using the grammatical criteria discussed in Section 2.6.2. 
Using these criteria, affixes, clitics, and extensions?? can be distinguished from 
separate words in Moloko. Phonological criteria are illustrated for both nouns 
and verbs, when applicable (Section 2.6.1). Affix, clitic, and extension are cate- 
gorised for Moloko in Section 2.6.2. 


2.6.1 Phonological criteria for word breaks 


Five phonological criteria are used in this work: 
* Word-final /h/ is realized as [x] (Section 2.6.1.1) 


* Word-final /n/ is realised as [] (Section 2.6.1.2) 


?"This kind of deletion seems to be irregular and may relate to a language change, since in some 
neighbouring languages, ‘chief’ is [baj]. ‘Chief’ is [baj] in Cuvok (Ndokobai 2006: 120), Gemzek 
(R. Gravina 2005: 9), Muyang (Smith, personal communication), Vame (Kinnaird 2006: 17), but 
[bahaj] in Mbuko (Richard Gravina 2001: 9). 

"Note that the term extension for Chadic languages has a different use than for Bantu languages. 
In Chadic languages, extension refers to particles or clitics in the verbal complex (Section 7.5). 
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JPP (un mo, 
SSOd'NIqI JOTO 


[c,orerefeq] [Cor er*] [feureq] (ebe fueq/ 9 
(uq uo pasueyp əy 11] podor əus/əu, 
uo- ors£-oSueqo-st 

[exreepequre] [exe] [treprequrv] eyes we- pqur-e/ ç 
SEIE Surqso1g, 
Id= eəre Surusərq1 

[feyejes] [feye] [Gees] /feye= u[8/ p 
,urejunoui 2071 0} JUA J, 
ur urejunoui Je OS-Add+ST 

[eaeqiegcjau] [ese] [Gregrxeg] [e] [cr ou] [ese u Sj 1g ? e-u; € 
¿ee ]U9A əu, 
ssoq's£= Zum. o8 -s€ 

[Gewerere] [tege] [ sr] [cre] Jupp eTe oe] -v/ z 
UMT ÁW, 
SSOd'ST Dann 

[epnazyezue] [ern] [pey ezur] (EL r[ezue/ I 

yəəəds sey ur UOT]EOST UI 
uorerounuoJd onəuoud uonerounuoid oreuouq w103 gurtÁuepuf) ` Jaquinyy 


Surmjonijsoi e[qerás 0} onp səgueyo HEIGEN 
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* Prosodies spread over a word but do not cross word boundaries 
(Section 2.6.1.3) 


e The -aj suffix in verbs drops off when suffixes or extensions are attached 
to the verb (Section 2.6.1.4) 


| Word-final /n/ is deleted before certain clitics and extensions 
(Section 2.6.1.5) 


The criteria are illustrated for both nouns and verbs. Examples are given in pairs 
showing word breaks in the first example and phonologically bound morphemes 
in the second example. 


2.6.1.1 Word-final /h/ realized as [x] 


The presence of the word-final allophone [x] (Bow 1997c) indicates a word break 
between gavax ‘field’ and nehe ‘this’ (64). The 3P possessive (=atata) is shown 
to be phonologically bound to the same noun (65) since this word-final change 
does not occur (Bow 1997c, see Section 3.1.2).??. 


(64) [gevax] /gvah naha*/ — [gevaxnehe] 
‘field’ ‘field’ DEM ‘this field’ 


(65) [gevax] /gvah =atata/ — [gevahateta] 
‘field’ ‘field’ =3p.poss “their field’ 


(66) shows word-final changes for /h/ for the verb stem /b h/. In contrast, the 
1s indirect object pronominal clitic /=aw / (67, see Section 7.3.2) is phonologically 
bound to its stem since the /h/ does not undergo word-final changes. 


(66) [a-bax jam] 
3S-pour water 


‘He poured water: 


(67) [bax] /a-bh =aw/ — [abahaw] 


‘sew 3S-sew=1S.10 “He/she sews for me? 


"Note that although =atata is not completely phonologically bound to gavax since the neutral 
prosody of /-atta/ does not neutralise the prosody of the noun (Section 2.6.1.3), it is a type of 
noun clitic since it fulfills the grammatical criteria for a clitic (Section 2.6.2) 
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2.6.1.2 Word-final /n/ realised as [n] 


Word-final changes where /n/ is realised as [n] (Bow 1997c) indicate a word break 
between the noun halan ‘back’ and na ‘psp’ (68). Example (69) is more compli- 
cated. The initial consonant of the adverbiser [na] (see Section 3.5.2) has assim- 
ilated to the final consonant of the noun, indicating that they are phonologi- 
cally bound. However, the fact that the noun [deden] ‘truth’ exhibits word-final 
changes indicates that [na] cliticises after word-final changes in the noun have 
occurred. 


(68) [həlan] /ahlan nai — [ahoelagna] 
‘back’ to back psp ‘behind’ 


(69) [deden] /dadan* =Ca/ — [dedenna] 
‘truth’ ‘truth’ =ADJ ‘truly’ 


Word-final changes indicate a word break after the verb [ahay] in (70). In 
contrast, (71) demonstrates no word-final allophones indicating that the indi- 
rect object pronominal enclitic [-aw] is phonologically bound to the verb stem 
/dz n -aj/?? (see Section 7.3.2). 


(70) [ahaj] /a-h-j =n mail  —» [ahagma] 

‘He/she speaks. 3s-tell-cr -3s.10 mouth ‘He/she greeted him/her 
(71) [adzonaj] /a-dzn-j -aw/ — [ajenaw] 

‘he/she helps’ 3s-help-cr. -1s.10 ‘He/she helped me: 


2.6.1.3 Prosodies do not cross word boundaries 


Bow (1997c) showed that prosodies spread over a word but do not cross word 
boundaries. Nouns are illustrated in (72-74). The possessive pronouns in (72-73) 
are phonologically separate from the nouns that they modify since the prosodies 
do not spread leftwards over the nouns (labialisation in 72, palatalisation in 73). 
In contrast, (74) shows that the /a-/ prefix is part of the same phonological word 
as the noun root, since the prosody of the noun root spreads to the prefix?! 


Y'The verb stems /h-j/ 'greet'and /dz n -j/ ‘help’ both carry the /-j/ suffix. This suffix is deleted 
whenever an affix or extension is attached to the verb stem (Section 6.3). 

"Note that the labialisation prosody may not spread as far left as the prefix in some words 
(Section 2.1). The fact that it sometimes spreads indicates that the /a-/ is indeed phonologically 
bound. 
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(72) /m za° s1m?/ — [mrzesulom] 
person peace ‘person characterised by peace’ 


(73) /warala^/ | — [warele] 


child eye 'grain' (lit. child eye) 
(74) /a-tama*/ — [eteme] 
onion ‘onion’ 


Examples (75-79) illustrate verbs. The words [awij] and [nefe] in (75) are shown 
to be separate words since the palatalisation prosody of the verb [nefe] does not 
spread to [awij]. In contrast, the subject pronominal prefixes (shown in 76 and 
78) and suffixes (shown in 77 and 79) are phonologically bound to the verb stem 
since prosodies will spread leftwards from verb stem to prefix and suffix to verb 
stem. In contrast, the subject morpheme is shown to be a prefix in (76) since 
it takes on the palatalisation prosody of the verb stem. Also, the pronominal 
morphemes shown in (77) and (79) are shown to be phonologically bound suf- 
fixes. Compare (76) with (77) and (78) with (79). In the second example of each 
pair, the labialisation prosody of the subject pronominal morphemes /-am °/ (77) 
and /-ak °/ (79) spreads over the verb stems, even overcoming the underlying 
palatalisation prosody on the verb stem in (77). 


(75) /awjn- s-j*/ — [awijnefe] 


said ıs- drink *He/she said, “I drink” 
(76) /n-s-j*/ — [nefe] 
1s- drink “I drink’ 


(77) /n-s-j§ -am?/ — [nosom] 
1s- drink -1PEx “We drink’ 


(T8) /n- ken — [nakar] 
1s- kick ‘I kick? 


(79) /m- kar -ak?/ — [məķorok"] 
1IPEx-kick -1PEx “We kick? 


2.6.1.4 Deletion of the -aj suffix in verbs 


The -aj suffix in verbs drops off when suffixes or extensions are attached to the 
verb. (80) and (81) show the verb /p -j/ 'open In the 3s form, the verb carries the 
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-aj suffix. The 3s direct object na is a separate word since the -aj suffix remains 
on the stem (81). The directional ala is shown to be phonologically bound to the 
verb stem since when ala is present (81) the -aj suffix drops off. 


(80) [a-p-aj na] 
3S-open-CL 3S.DO 


‘He/she opens it. 


(81  [a-p-ala] 
3s-open-towards 


‘It opens towards: 


2.6.1.5 Deletion of word-final /n/ 


Bow (1997c) showed that word-final /n/ is deleted before certain clitics (the pos- 
sessive and plural in nouns, see Sections 3.1.2 and 4.2.2, respectively) and be- 
fore some verbal extensions (see Section 7.5.1). Word-final /n/ is not deleted 
in any other environment. (82) shows that word-final /n/ is deleted before the 
plural marker [=ahaj]. For comparison, (83) shows word-final changes between 
[engeren] and [aka], necessitating [5] the word-final allophone of /n/). Syllables 
are separated by a period in the phonetic form. 


(82) /borban  -ahj/ — [bear.ka.haj] 


mountain =P] *mountains' 


(83) /angaran® abka/ — [e.nge.re.na.ka] 
insect now ‘insect now’ 


A similar phenomenon occurs in the verb complex (84-85). The adpositional 
=aka (see Section 7.5.1) causes the deletion of word-final /n/ in a verb stem (84).?? 
(85) shows the typical word-final allophone [n] for comparison. 


(84) /a-mbad =an =aka/  [a.mbo.daa.ka] 
3s-change -3s.10 =on ‘He/she replied: 


(85) /a-b-an ana mza‘/ — [a.ba.ga.na.mr.ze] 
3s-hit-3s.10 to person ‘He/she hit someone: 


"The vowel is not deleted, resulting in a long vowel. 
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2.6.2 Affix, clitic, and extension 


Five criteria are used to categorise affixes, clitics, and extensions in Moloko. The 
first is whether the morpheme can occur in discourse without being bound to 
some other morpheme. Affixes, clitics, and extensions in Moloko are bound 
morphemes - they cannot occur alone in discourse. The second criterion is 
whether prosodies will spread freely between the stem and morpheme in ques- 
tion. Prosodies will always spread between affix and stem, and sometimes be- 
tween clitic or extension and stem, but prosodies never spread across word bound- 
aries. The third criterion is whether word-final alternations are found in the final 
consonant of the stem when a morpheme is attached. Suffixes, clitics, and ex- 
tensions will always block word-final changes in the stem. The fourth and fifth 
criteria are to distinguish clitics from affixes. Clitics can attach to words of differ- 
ent syntactic categories; whereas no separate word can be inserted between an 
affix and its stem. Finally, clitics function at the phrase or clause level with gram- 
matical rather than lexical meaning.?? In contrast, affixes may have grammatical 
meaning but their meaning is applied to the word they modify. 

What we have classified as an affix in Moloko is tightly bound to the stem. 
No morpheme known to be a separate word can occur between the affix and 
its stem. Prosodies spread freely between affix and stem. There are no word- 
final alternations in the final consonant of the stem when a suffix is attached. 
Examples of affixes in this section include the /a-/ prefix in nouns and subject 
pronominal prefixes and suffixes in verbs. 

A clitic carries some of the characteristics of an affix and some of an indepen- 
dent word, and different clitics in Moloko fulfil the above criteria differently. A 
clitic is similar to an affix in that it is phonologically bound to the stem to which 
it is attached. However the nature of that phonological bondedness is different 
than for an affix and its stem. Grammatically, a clitic is different from an affix 
because a known separate word can occur in between the relevant stem and the 
clitic, and the clitic will then attach itself phonologically to the inserted word. 

The verbal extensions are a special class of clitics which are something between 
a prototypical affix and a prototypical clitic. They form a close phonological unit 
with the verb stem. The phonological structure of the verb word is more fully dis- 
cussed with examples in Section 7.1, but a few summary statements are included 
here. When there is no suffix on the verb, extensions will cliticise to the verb 
stem. Prosodies on verb clitics always spread to the verb stem (see Section 7.5). 
When there is a suffix on the verb, extensions form a separate phonological word 


P Payne (1997: 22). 
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and they cliticise to each other. In addition, the direct object pronominal exten- 
sion is a separate word from the verb stem, but will be embedded amongst any 
other extensions that occur. In the presence of the direct object extension, the 
other extensions will cliticise to the direct object extension. The Perfect exten- 
sion is a special enclitic in Moloko. It can occur at the end of the verb word or 
the end of the verb phrase (see Section 7.5.3). The Perfect extension appears to 
have a stronger phonological connection with the verb stem than the other ex- 
tensions because the neutral prosody of the extension will neutralise the prosody 
of the verb word even if the Perfect is phrase-final with intervening words (see 
Section 7.5.3). 

The adverbiser /Ca/ (see Section 3.5.2) is an interesting clitic in the way it is 
phonologically bound to its noun. The noun displays word-final changes, which 
would normally indicate a word break. However, initial consonant of the ad- 
verbiser enclitic is a reduplication of the final consonant of the noun (see Sec- 
tion 2.6.1.2) which indicates that the reduplication occurs after phonological word- 
final alterations are made to the noun. 

We consider both the plural marker (see Section 4.2.2) and possessive (see Sec- 
tion 3.1.2) to be clitics even though neither the plural nor the possessive will af- 
fect the prosody of the stem (see Section 2.6.1). However, there are no word-final 
changes that indicate a word break on the stem when the plural or possessive is 
added. Both plural marker and possessive are phonologically bound to a stem yet 
modify a larger structure (a noun phrase). They are clitics and not affixes since 
they bind to elements of different grammatical classes (noun or noun phrase in 
the case of the possessive; noun, noun phrase, numeral, or pronoun in the case 


of the plural). 
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3 Grammatical classes 


Moloko has the following grammatical classes, each described in the referenced 
sections or chapters below: 


nouns, which can be simple, compound, or derived from a verb (Chapter 4) 
verbs (Chapters 6-9) 

pronouns, both free and bound (as prefixes, suffixes, or clitics; Section 3.1) 
demonstratives and demonstrationals (Section 3.2) 

numerals and quantifiers (Section 3.3) 


existentials (Section 3.4), which are verb-like but pattern differently than 
verbs 


adverbs (see Section 3.5), which can be simple or derived from nouns or 
verbs 


ideophones (Section 3.6), which pattern as adverbs, adjectives, or in partic- 
ular cases, as verbs 


adpositions (Section 5.6) 


discourse markers, including the presupposition marker (see Chapter 11 
and Chapter 12) 


conjunctions and conjunctive adverbs (see Section 12.3) 
interjections (see Section 3.7) 


the negative (Section 10.2), which can be simple or compounded with cer- 
tain adverbs 


3 Grammatical classes 


Note the absence of adjectives as a word class, since all adjectives in Moloko 
are derived from nouns (Section 5.3). 

In the following sections, a detailed treatment will be given for each of these 
word classes and the morphological structure of each class. An operational defi- 
nition will be given for each class, so that any word in the language can be readily 
classified. 

The first line in the examples is written in the orthography. The second line 
is the phonetic form for slow speech with morpheme breaks. All consonantal 
and vowel allophones are indicated. Palatisation and labialisation prosodies are 
discernible from the quality of the vowels and the consonants. When an under- 
lying form (typically identified by / / brackets) is cited, only the consonants and 
the full vowels are written (i.e. not the epenthetic schwas) and the palatalisa- 
tion or labialisation prosody on the form is marked by a superscripted e or o 
respectively, after the morpheme. 


3.1 Pronouns 


Pronouns stand in the place of a noun phrase in a clause. Pronouns are deictic 
elements - their reference changes according to the context of the utterance. The 
role of the speaker furnishes the basic point of reference (first person). The ad- 
dressee is defined with respect to the speaker (second person). The third person 
pronouns refer to people or things being talked about by the first and second per- 
sons. There are definite and indefinite third person pronouns. Definite pronouns 
can be used anaphorically, and their reference is determined by linguistic or prag- 
matic elements in the textual or extratextual environment. Indefinite pronouns 
have a non-identified referent. 

Moloko personal pronouns and proforms are illustrated in Table 3.1. Moloko 
has one set of free personal pronouns (regular, see Section 3.1.1.1), one set of 
bound pronouns (possessive, see Section 3.1.2), and three sets of pronominals 
within the verb complex for subject, direct object, and indirect object (see Sec- 
tion 7.3). All personal pronouns and pronominals are shown in Table 3.1. The 
regular free pronouns can refer to any of the subject or direct object or indirect 
object. An emphatic subset of free pronouns exists, formed by adding the adjec- 
tiviser ga to the regular personal pronouns. Possessive pronouns always occur 
within a noun phrase or a relative clause. Special vocative pronouns that attach 
to nouns are honorific (Section 3.1.3). There are also interrogative pronouns (Sec- 
tion 3.1.4) and unspecified pronouns (Section 3.1.5). 
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3.1 Pronouns 


In some of the pronoun sets, there is an inclusive/exclusive distinction in the 
first person plural. There are no dual nor gender-specific forms, nor are there 


logophoric pronouns.! 


Table 3.1: Moloko personal pronouns and pro-forms 


Free pronouns 


Bound 


Pronominal affixes and extensions? 


Person Regular Emphatic Possessive suffix Subject Dedicated Indirect object 
pronomi- direct object pronominal 
nal affixes’ pronominals^ enclitic 

1S ne ne ga =awla n- =aw 

28 nok nok ga -ango(k)? k- -ok 

3S ndahan | ndahanga =ahan a- na =an 

1PIN loko loko ga =aloko m/k-...-ok =aloko 

1PEX lame lame ga =alame n-...-om =alame 

2P lokwaye lakwayega =alakwaye k-...-om =alakwaye 

3P tata tata ga =atata ta- ta =ata 


“Pronominals are discussed in Section 7.3. 
"Note that the 1P and 2P bound pronominals consist of both a prefix and a suffix. They are 
further discussed in Section 7.3. 
‘Note that although na and ta are free in that they are phonologically separate from the verb 
word, they are closely bound parts of the verb complex and so are called pronominal extensions, 


see Section 7.3.3. 


“This pronoun is pronounced either Long or [apg"ok" ] by speakers from different regions. 


3.1.1 Free personal pronouns 


Free pronouns express subject, direct object, and indirect object. They are rela- 
tively rare in texts since participants are generally tracked by the bound verbal 
pronominals. Free pronouns are found in cases of switch reference, at the peak 
of a story where the verbal pronominals disappear, or in cases of emphasis (see 


Section 3.1.1.2). 


3.1.1.1 Regular pronouns 


When free subject, direct object, or indirect object pronouns do occur, they are 
in the same place within a clause or noun phrase where one would expect the 
full noun phrase to be (see Sections 5.1 and 10.1). 

The clause in (1) has a subject (Mala, a male proper name), a direct object (dalay 
‘girl’), and an indirect object (Arsakay, another male proper name). Note that the 


'Frajzyngier (1985) describes the types of logophoric systems found in some Chadic languages. 
No logophoric pronouns are described for Biu-Mandara. 
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subject is also indicated on the verb by the subject pronominal a- and the indirect 
object is indicated on the verb by the indirect object pronominal enclitic =an (see 
Section 7.3.3). The noun phrase representing the indirect object is embedded in 
a prepositional phrase (see Section 5.6.1).? 


(1) Mala avelan dalay ana Arsakay. 
Mala a-val=an dalaj ana Arsakaj 
Mala 3s*Prv-give-3s.10 girl DAT Arsakay 


“Mala gave the girl to Arsakay’ 


When the subject is replaced by a free pronoun (2), the pronoun must be 
marked as presupposed in the clause (see Section 11.2). Note that since the sub- 
ject is pronominalised in the verb word a subject noun phrase is not required (see 
Section 7.3.1); the presence of any noun phrase or free pronoun is for pragmatic 
purposes. 


(2 Ndahan na, avolan dalay ana Arsakay. 
ndahay na a-val=ay dalaj ana Arsakaj 
38 PSP 3S+PFV-give=38.10 girl DAT Arsakay 


‘He [for his part], he gave the girl to Arsakay: 


When the direct object is replaced by a free pronoun (compare 1 and 3), the 
pronoun ndahan (replacing dalay) occurs in the normal direct object slot in the 
clause.? 


(3) Mala avalan ndahan ana Arsakay. 
Mala à-vol-ar ndahay ana Arsakaj 
Mala 38+PFV-give=38.10 3S DAT Arsakay 


“Mala gave her to Arsakay" 


When the indirect object is replaced by a free pronoun, the pronoun occurs 
in a prepositional phrase (4). The prepositional phrase is delimited by square 
brackets. Note that the indirect object pronominal enclitic =an co-occurs on the 
verb complex (see Section 7.3.2). 


“The first line in each example is the orthographic form. The second is the phonetic form (slow 
speech) with morpheme breaks. 

>The dedicated direct object pronominal na is can also replace a direct object noun phrase in 
the case of an inanimate object, Section 7.3.3. 
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(4) Mala avalan dalay [ana ndahan]. 
Mala à-vol-ay dalaj [ana ndahay | 
Mala 3s*Prv-give-3s.10 girl DAT 3S 


‘Mala gave the girl to him: 


The indirect object pronominal enclitic can entirely stand in the place of the 
prepositional phrase expressing indirect object (5, see Section 7.3.2). 


(5) Mala avalan dalay. 
Mala a-val=ay dalaj 
Mala 38+PFV-give=35.10 girl 


“Mala gave the girl to him? 


3.1.1.2 Emphatic pronouns 


Emphatic pronouns are formed by adding either the adjectiviser ga (Section 5.3) 
or the third person singular possessive pronoun form -ahan to a free pronoun 
(6-8). 


(6) Ne ganege. 
ne ga né-g-e 
1S ADJ 18+PFV-do-CL 
‘It was me, I did it? (lit. me, I did) 


(7) Ne ga amagoye. 
ne ga ami-g-ije 
1S ADJ DEP-do-CL 
‘It was me who did it? (lit. me, the one that did) 


(8) Ne ahan nege. 
ne=ahan né-g-e 
1S=3S.POSS 1S*PFV-do-CL 
‘It was me, I did it? (lit. me, I did) 


3.1.2 Possessive pronouns 


Another set of Moloko pronouns occurs only within noun phrases and among its 
primary uses, indicates a possessive relationship, i.e. these pronouns relate the 
possessor referent to the person or thing that is possessed. Possessive pronouns 
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immediately follow the noun or noun phrase they modify (9-11) and occur before 
the plural clitic (12).* 


(9) horahan 
h"or-ahay 
Woman-3S.POSS 


‘his wife’ 


(10) məgəye ango 
mi-g-ije-agg"o 
NOM-do-CL-2S.POSS 


'your doings' 


(11) war dalay ahan 
war dalaj=ahay 
child girl-3s.Poss 
‘his daughter’ 


(12) anjakar ata ahay 
anzakar=atata=ahaj 
chicken=3P.Poss=Pl 


‘their chickens’ 


We consider the possessive pronouns to be noun clitics. They are phonologi- 
cally bound to the noun. Even though prosodies on the possessive pronouns do 
not spread to the noun (9-10), Bow (1997c) demonstrated that word-final changes 
indicating a word break do not occur (Table 3.2). They are clitics, not affixes, since 
they bind to the right edge of the head of the noun phrase, binding to the final 
noun where the head is composed of more than one noun, yet modifying the 
entire structure (11) (see Section 5.4.2). 


3.1.2.1 Semantic range of possessive constructions 


The semantic relation between the possessor and possessed can be flexible and 
covers the same range of possibilities as the associative construction (see Sec- 


“Bow (1997c) postulated that the set of possessive pronouns does not include the plural posses- 
sive pronouns. Rather, she proposed that the plural possessive is actually an associative noun 
phrase formed by the preposition /a/ and the free pronoun (a loko, a lame, a lakwaye, and a 
tata). We found that possessives are viewed as a set in the minds of speakers, and that there is 
no difference in distribution between singular and plural possessives. Therefore we will treat 
the possessive pronouns as a set in Moloko (aloko, alame, alakwaye, and atota). 
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Table 3.2: Possessive cliticising to nouns with word-final /h/ 


Underlying form Surface forms of isolated words Gloss 


Neutral /g v h/ [gevax] [uwla] — [gevehuwla] ‘my field’ 
‘field’ 21s.Poss 


Labialised /hamb h?/ [hombox] [=uwla] —  [hombohuwla] ‘my pardon’ 
‘pardon’ -1s.Poss 


Palatalised — /ta z h*/ [tezex] [zuwla] — [tezehuwla] ‘my snake’ 
‘snake’ -1s.Poss 


tion 5.4.1). These semantic categories include ownership (13-15),° kinship rela- 
tionships (16), part-whole relations (17) and other associations (18-19). 


(13) awak awla 
awak=uwla 
goat-1S.POSS 


‘my goat’ (ie. the goat I own) 


(14) hay awla 
haj=uwla 
house-1s.Poss 


‘my house’ (i.e. the house I own/live in) 


(15) gevah awla 
govax=uwla 
field=1s.Poss 


‘my field’ (i.e. the field I own) 


(16) baba awla 
baba=uwla 
father-1s.Poss 


ç 


my father' (also, an older man in my father's family) 


(17) asak awla 
asak=uwla 
foot-1s.POss 


‘my foot’ 


"Examples 13-17 show that alienable and inalienable is not a relevant distinction for Moloko. 
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(18) mogeye owla 
mr-g-ije-uwla 
NOM-do-CL=1S.POSS 


‘my doings’ (i.e. the things I do) 


(19) məzəme awla 
mi-36m-e=uwla 
NOM-eat-CL=15S.POSS 


‘my food’ (i.e. the food I grew/ the food that I am eating) 


3.1.2.2 Tone of possessive pronouns 


Bow (1997c) concluded that the underlying tone melody for possessive pronouns 
is HLH. Table 3.3 (from Bow 1997c) shows the surface tonal melodies and under- 
lying tone pattern for all the possessive pronouns with the noun [daf] ‘loaf?®. 
The singular forms with only two syllables drop the final high tone. All forms 
but the 2s have the HM(H) surface pattern; the 2s form contains the depressor 
consonant /ng/ and so the second syllable is low tone. 

Table 3.4 (from Bow 1997c) gives examples of nouns with each underlying tone 
melody combined with 2s, 3s and 1PEX possessive pronouns. Some of the rules 
governing variations in the surface form are considered in Section 2.4.2. The 
possessive pronoun maintains its tonal melody in every environment. Note that 
the low surface tone of [dàndàj] 'intestines' (due to the depressor consonant) 
lowers the first high tone of the 3s and 1PEX possessive. 


3.1.3. Honorific possessive pronouns 


There are two special possessive pronouns used within vocative expressions to 
give honour to the person addressed. The honorific pronouns are grammatically 
bound to the noun they follow. They are used to honour people both within 
and outside the family. For men and women, whether married or not, to address 
one another with honour, golo ‘dear/honourable’ follows the noun (20-21); for 
other relationships (mother, father, grandmother) ya 'dear/honourable' follows 
the noun (22-24). 


"in Moloko, daf is the basic starch form consumed by the people, a millet porridge eaten with 
various sauces. The word can refer to one loaf of the porridge, and can also simply mean ‘food’. 
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Table 3.3: Possessive pronoun paradigm with tone marked 


Possessive pronoun in NP Surface tone Underlying tone 
1S daf uwla HM HL 
‘my loaf’ 
28 daf óng "3 HL HL 
‘your loaf’ 
38 daf ahan HM HL 
‘your loaf’ 
iPiN daf álok"ó HMH HLH 
‘our (inclusive) loaf’ 
iPEx daf altmé HMH HLH 
‘our (exclusive) loaf’ 
2P daf álokéjé HMH HLH 
‘your (P) loaf’ 
3P daf atata HMH HLH 
‘their loaf’ 
Table 3.4: Tonal melodies in possessive constructions 
Example Gloss 28 3S 1PEX 
H [tsaf] ‘shortcut’ [tsdf 59g"5] [tsdf Ahan] [tsdf álīmé] 
[b5k5m] ‘cheek’ [b5kém $9g"5] [bóķóm ahan] [b5Eóm alimé] 
L [daf] ‘loaf’ [ddf 55g"5] [d5f áhày] [dəf álim£] 
[dàndàj] ‘intestines’ [dandij 5gg"5] [dàndij ahày] [dàndij alrm£] 
HL [méketf] ‘knife’ [mékitf 55g"5] [mékitf Ahan] [mékitf altmé] 
[móg"3d5k"] ‘hawk’ [mág"3doók" 5gg"5]  [m$g"5dók" ahàg]  [mó$g"5dók" alimé] 
LH [15máj] ‘ear’ Tam 5gg"5] Ham Ahan] [15míj alimé] 
[b5g"5m] ‘hoe’ [bàgóm $gg"35] [b5góm áhàg] [b5góm álimé] 
HLH  [ákóf$m] ‘mouse’ [ákófóm 59g"5] [ákófóm áhày] [ákofóm álimé] 
[dédilén] ‘black’ [dédil 55g"5] [dédil ahan] [dédil alrmé] 
LHL  [sssájak] ‘wart’ [sdsajdk” 5gg"5] [sdsajdk áhày] [sdsajak alimé] 
[m3ggáhàk] ‘crow’ [mdngahdk” $gg"5]  [màggáhàk ahan]  [madngahdk alimé] 
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(20) hor golo 
hər  g"olo 
woman HON 


‘my dear wife’ 


(21) zar golo 
zar Sab 
man HON 


‘my dear husband’ 


(22) baba ya 
baba ja 
father HON 


‘my dear father’ 


(23) dede ya 
dede ja 
grandmother HON 


‘my dear grandmother’ 


(24) Mama ya asaw daf. 
mama ja a-s=aw daf 
mother HON 3s-please=1s.10 millet loaf 


'My dear mother, I want millet loaf (lit. millet loaf is pleasing to me) 


3.1.4. Interrogative pronouns 


Interrogative pronouns request content information about an event, state, or par- 
ticipant (who, what, when, where, why, how). The basic interrogative words in 
Moloko are shown in Table 3.5." 

The normal position for interrogative pronouns is clause or noun phrase final 
(25-38).5 Two of the interrogative pronouns (memey ‘how, and malmay "what"? 
question a clause in and of themselves (33-35). In each example, the interrogative 
pronoun is bolded. 


"Table adapted from Boyd (2003). 
*See interrogative constructions in Moloko, Section 10.3. 
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Table 3.5: Interrogative pronouns 


Element questioned Interrogative Gloss Example 
pronoun numbers 

Clause constituent way ‘who’ (human) 25 and 26 
almay ‘what’ (non-human) 27 and 28 
epeley ‘when’ 29 
amtamay ‘where’ 30 
kamay ‘why’ 31 
memey ‘how/ explain’ 32 and 33 
malmay ‘what is this’ 35 and 34 

Noun phrase constituent matamey ‘how much’ 36 
weley ‘which one’ 37 and 38 

(25) Amevolok baskor na way? 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


ama-val=ok”  bask"orna waj 
DEP-give-2s.IO bicycle psp who 


"Who gave you the bicycle?’ (lit. the one that gave you the bicycle [is] 
who?) 


Mana amonjar way? 
Mana à-monzar waj 
Mana 38+PFv-see who 


“Whom did Mana see?’ 


Konjakay almay? 
k3-nzak-aj almaj 
2S+PFV-find-cL what 
"What did you find?’ 


Kozom almay? 
kà-zom  almaj 
2S+PFV-eat what 


"What did you eat?’ 
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(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


(33) 


(34) 


(35) 


(36) 
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Kálala epeley? 
ka-l=ala epelej 
2S+IFV-go=to when 


"When are you coming?’ 


Kolo amtamay? 
k3-lo amtamaj 
2S+IPV-go where 


"Where are you going?’ 


Kólo a Lalaway kamay? 
k3-lo a Lalawaj kamaj 
2S+IFV-go at Lalaway why 


‘Why are you going to Lalaway?’ 


Kolala na memey? 
kd-l=ala na memej 
2S+PFV-go=to PsP how 


‘Why did you come?’ 


Memey? 
memej 
how 


‘Explain?’ (what do you mean?, lit. how?) 


Nehe na malmay? 
nehe na malmaj 
DEM PSP what 


"What is this here?’ 


Malmay? 
malmaj 
what 


"What is it?’ 


Dala motome? 
dala mutime 
money how much 


‘How much money [is that]?’ 


3.1 Pronouns 


(37) Məlama ango na weley? 
molama-agg"» na welej 
sibling-2s.Poss PsP which 


"Which (one among these) is your brother?’ (lit. your brother [is] which 
one?) 


(38) Cicada, S. 26 
Albaya ahay weley tah anan daray na abay. 
albaja -ahaj welej tox an=an daraj na abaj 
youth -Pl which 1p:put DAT=3s.10 head PSP EXT+NEG 
‘No one could lift it’ (lit. whichever young man put his head [to the tree 
in order to lift it], there was none) 


In an emphatic question, a reduced interrogative pronoun both commences 
and finishes the clause (39-42). The interrogative pronouns way ‘who, malmay 
‘what is this; memey ‘why, and almay ‘what’ are reduced, without a change in 
meaning, to wa (39), malma (40), meme (41), and alma (42), respectively. These 
reduced forms occur at the beginning of an emphatic question. At the end of 
the clause, some of these same pronouns are reduced in a different manner. The 
interrogative pronoun memey becomes mey (41) and almay becomes may (40, 
42). 


(39) Wa andaday way? 
wa a-ndad-aj waj 
who 3s-love-cr who 


‘No one loves him: (lit. who loves him?) 


(40) Malma awolok may? 
malma a-wol-ok" maj 
what  3s-hurt-2s.10 what 


"What is bothering (hurting) you?’ 


(41) Meme ege mey? 
meme £-g-€ mej 
how  3s-do-cr how 
"What is going on here? [when something is wrong]’/ “What are you 
doing?' (lit. how is it doing?) 
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(42) Snake, S. 7 
Alma amadavala okfom na may? 
alma ama-dav=ala ok*fəm na maj 
what DEP-trip-to mouse PsP what 


"What was it that made that mouse fall?’ 


3.1.5 Unspecified pronouns 


A few pronouns refer to unspecified referents. Meslenen is a negative indefinite 
‘no one’ (43) and must occur in a clause that is negated (see Section 10.3). Mana 
is purposefully indefinite, referring to a person ‘who shall remain nameless’ (44). 
Enen ‘another’ (45) is an indefinite determiner, used to introduce new partici- 
pants or things not previously mentioned. 


(43) Nomenjar meslenen bay. 
nà-menzar meleney baj 
1S+PFV-see no one NEG 


‘I didn't see anyone? 


(44) Anjaka amabezlata azla mana mana mana. 
a-nz-aka amo-bek =ata aka mana mana mana 
3S-left=on DEP-count -3».10 now so and so so and so so and so 


‘He started telling their names: so and so, and so and so, and so on. 


(45) [Nafat enen] aba 
[nafat enen] aba 
day another ExT 


‘One day..’ (a usual way to start a story) 


3.2 Demonstratives and demonstrationals 


Moloko has three main types of demonstratives: nominal demonstratives (Sec- 
tion 3.2.1), which point to a person or object and modify a noun in a noun phrase, 
local adverbial demonstratives (Section 3.2.2), which point to a place and mod- 
ify a noun in a noun phrase, and manner adverbal demonstratives (Section 3.2.3), 
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which point to an action and modify a verb.? Manner adverbials are derived from 
local adverbial denonstratives. 

Table 3.6 shows a complete list of demonstratives in Moloko. All demonstra- 
tives have the same form for both singular and plural referents. All are anaphoric 
in their basic use in that the referent must be known from the preceding context. 
For comparison, place/time adverbs are also shown. The proximal demonstra- 
tives are morphologically similar to the locational adverb ehe 'here/now' (shown 
for comparison in Table 3.6). 

It can be seen that the near speaker and distant from speaker demonstratives 
are morphologically derived from the corresponding adverbs. Note that there are 
no non-visible demonstratives or place/time adverbs. 


3.2.1 Nominal demonstratives 


Nominal demonstratives (46-48) have a referent that is a person or object. They 
modify a noun within a noun phrase to specify or point out the referent. Moloko 
has two nominal demonstratives: proximal (near the speaker) and distal (away 
from the speaker). There is no nominal demonstrative to indicate a referent that 
is far away from the speaker. In the examples in this section, the demonstrative 
is bolded and the noun phrase is marked by square brackets. In (55) from Sec- 
tion 3.2.2.1, the demonstrative is head of the noun phrase, suggesting that it can 
act as a demonstrative pronoun. 


(46) Náskom [zana ngehe]. 
ná-sok"om [zana ggehe] 
1S+IFV-buy cloth DEM 
‘I will buy this particular cloth here’ (pointing to or holding a particular 
cloth among others) 


(47) Asaw [awak ngondoye]. 
a-s-aw [awak ngindije] 
3s-please-1s.10 goat DEM 
‘That particular goat there pleases me. (pointing to a particular goat 
among others) 


?Dixon (2003) describes three types of demonstratives: nominal, local adverbial, and verbal. Ver- 
bal demonstratives do not occur in Moloko. Dixon considers manner adverbial demonstratives 
to be a subtype of nominal demonstratives. 
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(48) [Babeza ahay ngondaye] anga owla ahay. 
[babaza=ahaj ngmdije] agga-uwla-ahaj 
children-Pl DEM POSS-1S.POSS-PI 


‘These particular children here [are] belonging to me: 


Besides their use to point out specific referents, the nominal demonstratives 
can also be used anaphorically in discourse.” The distal nominal demonstrative 
ngandaye in line S. 14 of the Cicada story (49) identifies the tree as being that 
particular previously mentioned one that the men wanted the chief to have. 


(49) Cicada, S. 14 
[Agwazla ngondvoye] ágasaka ka mahay ango aka. 
[agwazla  ggindije] á-gas-aka ka mahaj-agg"» aka 
spp. of tree DEM 3S+IFV-catch=on at door-2s.Poss on 
‘That particular (previously mentioned) tree would be pleasing by your 
door. 


At the conclusion of the Disobedient Girl story, nominal demonstratives are 
used anaphorically to mark two different referents — the suffering brought to the 
Moloko people and the young girl whose disobedience resulted in the suffering. 
Both are shown in (50). The beginning of the Disobedient Girl story describes 
the blessing - that Moloko people could make an entire meal for a whole fam- 
ily from one grain of millet. The blessing occurred because the millet would 
multiply during its grinding. The story describes how a young, newly-married 
non-Moloko girl hears how to handle the millet yet disobeys the rules on how to 
handle it. As a result, the disobedient girl was killed by the millet. The story tells 
how the Creator was offended by her act and withdrew his blessing from the Mo- 
loko people such that millet would not multiply any more and the Moloko had 
to work hard to even get enough food to feed their families. The suffering that 
the Moloko people experienced as a result of the withdrawal of God's blessing is 
described in lines 33-37 but it is not named as such until line S. 38. In that line, 
the particular suffering of the Moloko people that was brought on by the girl is 
marked by the proximal nominal demonstrative avoya nengehe 'this particular 
previously mentioned suffering’ Also, the young woman who, by her disobedi- 
ence, brought suffering to the entire Moloko population is marked in lines 33 and 
38 by the distal nominal demonstrative. Line 33 contains war dalay na amecen 


®Moloko has one specifically anaphoric demonstrative used in discourse (ndana, Section 3.2.2.2). 
Also, two other particles function in cohesion as discourse anaphoric referent markers. They 
are ga (Section 5.3) and na (Chapter 11). 
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slamay bay ngandaye ‘the young woman, the previously mentioned disobedient 
one’ and line 38 contains war dalay ngandaye ‘that previously mentioned young 
woman. 


(50) Disobedient Girl, S. 33 
Maloko ahay taway, Hormbolom aga barav va 
Molok"o-ahaj tawij  Hormbolom á-ga barav =va 
Moloko-Pl  3P+said God 3s*1FV-do heart =PRF 


‘The Molokos say, God got angry (lit. God did heart)’ 


kowaya war dalay na, amecen slamay bay ngondoye. 

kuwaja war dalajna ame-tfeg lomaj bai ggindije 

because of child girl psp pEP-hear ear NEG DEM 

"because of the girl, the particular previously mentioned one that was 
disobedient. 


Disobedient Girl, S. 34 

Waya ndana Hormbolom ázata aka barka ahan va. 

waja ndana Hormbolom á-z-ata-aka barka=ahan=va 
because DEM God 3S+IFV-take=3P.10=0n blessing=3s.POSs=PRF 


‘Because of that, God had taken back his blessing from them: 


Disobedient Girl, S. 35 

Cacangehe na, war elé hay bolen na, ásak asabay. 

tfrt{mgehe na, war ele haj bien na á-sak asa-baj 
now PSP child eye millet one PsP 3s«1rFv-multiply again-NEG 


"And now, one grain of millet, it doesn't multiply anymore: 


Disobedient Girl, S. 36 

Talay war elé háy bolen ko ver aka na, ásak asabay. 

talaj war ele haj  brleg ko ver akana á-sak asa-baj 
ID:put child eye millet one on stone on PsP 3s«1rFv-multiply again-NEG 
‘[If] one puts one grain of millet on the grinding stone, it doesn't 
multiply anymore: 

Disobedient Girl, S. 37 

Soy kádoya gobay. 

sij ká-d-ija g"obaj 

only 2s41Fv-prepare-PLU a lot 


"You must put on a lot? 
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Disobedient Girl, S. 38 

Ka nehe tawoy, metesle anga war dalay ngandaye 

ka nehe tawij  me-tel-e aga war dalaj ngindije 
like DEM 3P+said NoM-curse-cL Poss child girl DEM 


‘It is like this they say, “The curse [is] belonging to that particular 
(previously mentioned) young woman’ 


amazata aka ala [avaya nengehe] ana moze ahay na. 
ama-z-ata-aka-ala avija nengehe ana mrze-ahaj na 
DEP-take=3P.10=on=to suffering DEM DAT person-Pl pap 


‘that brought this particular (previously mentioned) suffering onto the 


ann 


people: 


3.2.2 Local adverbial demonstratives 


Local adverbial demonstratives point to a referent that is a place (physical or 
metaphorical). They commonly occur with a noun but can also occur as the 
only element in a noun phrase. Moloko has four local adverbial demonstratives: 
proximal (near the speaker), distal (away from the speaker) (Section 3.2.2.1), far 
away from the speaker, and an anaphoric demonstrative used only in discourse 
(Section 3.2.2.2). 


3.2.2.1 Proximal and distal local adverbial demonstratives 


Proximal and distal local adverbial demonstratives refer to a physical place (here 
or there). In a noun phrase, the position for the local adverbial demonstrative 
is different than for a nominal demonstrative. The local adverbial demonstrative 
occurs as a separate final element (51-54). In the examples in this section, the 
demonstrative is bolded and the noun phrase is marked by square brackets. 


(51) [Daf nehe] acar. 
[daf nghe] a-tsar 
millet loaf DEM | 3s-taste good 


‘This millet loaf here (in this place) tastes good’ 


(52) Nazalay [awak ahay nandaye] a kosoko ava. 
na-z-alaj [awak=ahaj nmdije] a kosok” ava 
1S-carry-away goat=Pl DEM at market in 
‘I take the goats there (in that place) to the market’ 


"Note that nominal demonstratives do not occur after the adjectiviser, Section 5.1. 
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(53) Disobedient Girl, S. 13 
[War elé hay bolen ga nandaye] [nok amezade na], 
[war ele haj ` ben ga nindije] [nok" ame-zid-e na] 
child eye millet one ADJ DEM 28 . DEP-take-CL PSP 


"That one grain there (highlighted?) the one that you have taken; 


káhaya na ko ver aka. 
ká-h-aja na ko ver aka 
2S+IFV-grind=PLU 3S.DO on grinding stone on 


‘grind it on the grinding stone’ 


(54) Values, S. 3 
Sowat na, [tata a mosoyon na ava nondoye na], pester áhata. 
suwat na [teta a mosijor na ava nindije na] pefter á-h-ata 
ID:disperse PSP ap at mission PSP in DEM PSP pastor 3s-tell=3P.10 


‘As the people go home from church, the pastor tells them, (lit. disperse, 
they in the mission there), 


The local adverbial demonstrative can be the head of a noun phrase. In (55) the 
demonstrative is modified by the plural. 


(55) Nde [nehe ahay na] sla ango ahay daw? 
nde [nehe=ahaj na] la=ang”’o=ahaj daw 
so DEM-PI PSP cow-2s.POSS-Pl Q 


'So, these [cows] here (in this place), are they your cows?' 


For locations far away from the speaker, the locational adverb toho is used in 
a possessive or genitive construction with the noun it modifies, (anga toho, (56) 
see Section 5.6.1; or a toho, (57), see Section 5.4.1). 


(56) [Hay owla anga toho na], elemazlabe tanday tozom na. 
[haj=uwla agga toho na] elemrkibe ta-ndaj to-zom na 
house-is.POSS POSS DEM PSP termites 3P-PROG 3P-eat 3S.DO 
'My house way over there (pointing to a particular house among others 
in the distance), termites are eating it. (lit. my house, the one that 
belongs to over there, termites are eating it) 


"See below for the discourse function of local adverbial demonstratives. 
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(57) [Awak ahay a toho] anga owla. 
[awak-ahaja ` toh"5] anga=uwla 
goat-Pl GEN DEM  POSS-1S.POSS 
"Ihe goats over there (in that place) belong to me: (lit. the goats over 
there [are] belonging to me) 


The function of local adverbial demonstratives to point out a place can be seen 
in the Cicada text (58-59, found in its entirety in Section 1.6). In the story, a 
beautiful tree is found in the bush and the chief decides that he wants to have it 
moved to his yard. The tree is first mentioned as being a lahe ‘in the bush’ in line 
S. 5 (58). The tree is mentioned again in line S. 12 marked by the local adverbial 
demonstrative nandaye ‘that one there’ (59). 


(58) Cicada, S. 5 
Talo tonjakay agwazla malan ga a lohe. 
ta-lo td-nzak-aj ag”aķa malay ga a Je 
3P- PFV-go 3P-PFV-find-cr spp. of tree large ADJ at bush 


‘They went and found a large tree (of a particular species) in the bush’ 


(59) Cicada, S. 12 
Talo tamonjar na ala [mama agwazla nondoye] 
ta-lo ta-monzar na-ala [mama ag"aba nindije] 
3P--PFV-gO 3P+HOR-see 35.DO-to mother spp. of tree DEM 


‘They went to see the mother tree there: 


Sometimes local adverbial demonstratives have a highlighting function for 
new information in a narrative, drawing attention to their referent. In the 
‘Cows in the Field’ story (not illustrated in its entirety in this work), deraywel 
nendoge 'this paper here' (60) was not with the speaker when he told the story; 
neither was it previously mentioned in the discourse. According to the discourse, 
the paper should have helped to bring justice to the men whose cotton was de- 
stroyed, but it didn't. Its marking with a demonstrative therefore has the function 
to highlight the paper at that moment of the event line. 


(60) Alala na, ta anaw [deroywel nendoge]. 
a-l=ala na ta an -aw  [derijwel nendige] 
3s-go-to PSP 3P DAT =1S.10 paper DEM 


‘Later, they [gave] me this here paper. 


PDixon (2003) mentions that demonstratives can function to introduce new information. Note 
that in Moloko, all new information need not be marked with a demonstrative. 
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In the Values exhortation (61, shown in its entirety in Section 1.7) the local adver- 
bial demonstrative nehe 'this here' is used to draw attention to new information. 
In the exhortation, the phrase ele nehe 'these things here' introduces informa- 
tion not previously mentioned in the discourse.'^ This information - the things 
that people are not supposed to do - is the main topic of the entire discourse. 
The demonstrative notifies the reader of the importance of the new information. 
Note that the demonstrative is not functioning cataphorically here. It is the nar- 
rator who specifies the things that people are not supposed to do in the discourse 


which follows (S. 4-5 in 61), not the pastor in his speech. 


(61) 


Values, S. 3 


Sawat na, [tata a mosoyon na ava nondoye na], Pester ahata, 
suwat na [teta a mosijor na ava nindije na] Pester a-h-ata 
ID:disperse PSP ap at mission PSP in DEM PsP pastor 3s-tell=3P.10 


‘As the people go home from church (lit. disperse, they in the mission 


there), the Pastor said, 


"Ey, [ele nehe na] kogom bay!” 

ej [ele nehe na] ko-g"-om baj 

hey thing DEM PSP 2-do-2P NEG 

“Hey! These things here, don't do them!" 


Values, S. 4 
Yawa, war dalay ga ándaway mama ahan. 
jawa war dalaj ga á-ndaw-aj mama-ahar 


well child female ADJ 38+1Fv-insult-cL mother-3s.Poss 


"Well, the girls insult their mothers: 


Values, S. 5 

War zar ga ándaway baba ahan. 

war zar ga á-ndaw-aj baba=ahan 
child male ADJ 3S+IFV-insult-cr father=3s.Poss 


‘[And] the boys insult their fathers: 


“Note that the local adverbial demonstrative nandaye ‘here’ in the same example functions to 
simply point out a place in the phrase tata a masayon na ava nandaye ‘the ones in church there’. 
Also, compare the function of the proximal local adverbial demonstrative nehe with that of the 
proximal nominal demonstrative nangehe in the same example. The nominal demonstrative 
(Section 3.2.1) in the phrase ele=ahay amagaye bay nangehe ‘these particular things that one 
shouldn’t do’ points out particular things which are previously mentioned. 
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Values, S. 6 

Yo, [ele ahay amogeye bay nongehe pat], 
jə [ele=ahaj amı-g-ije bai nmgehe pat] 
wellthing-Pl pEP-go-CL NEG DEM all 


"Well, all these particular things that we are not supposed to do; 


tahata na va ko doftere aka. 
ta-h-ata na  -va ko diftere aka. 
3P-tell=3P.10 3s.Do =PRF on book on 


‘they have already told them in the book? 


The highlighting function of local adverbial demonstratives does not have to be 
associated with the introduction of new information. For example, in the Disobe- 
dient Girl story (62, shown in its entirety in Section 1.5), the one grain of millet 
is introduced in the first line of the husband's speech to his wife (line S. 13 in 
62). The next mention of the one grain of millet is in the next line of his speech 
is where the grain is marked by the local adverbial demonstrative in war elé háy 
balen ga nandaye ‘that one grain there’ In this case, nandaye ‘that there’ does not 
mark new information; the one grain of millet has already been mentioned in 
the previous sentence. However, the highlighting function of the demonstrative 
identifies the one grain of millet as being important in the developing story. It is 
the one grain of millet which becomes transformed and multiplied and suffocates 
the disobedient girl by the end of the story. 


(62) Disobedient Girl, S. 13 
Asa asok amohaya na, kazad war elé hay bolen. 
asa à-s-ok" amo-h-aja na ká-zad war ele haj 
if 3s«Prv-please-2s.10 DEP-grind-PLU PSP 2s-«1rv-take child eye millet 
biley 
one 
‘If you want to grind, you take only one grain’ 
[War elé hay balen ga nandaye] [nok amezade na], 


[war ele haj ` ben ga nindije nok” ame-zid-e na] 
child eye millet one ADJ DEM 2S  Dtr-take-cr PSP 


‘That (highlighted) one grain, the one that you have taken; 
kahaya na ka ver aka. 


ka-h=aja na koa ver aka 
2S+IFV-grind=PLU 3S.DO on grinding stone on 


‘grind it on the grinding stone: 
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The distal non local demonstrative is employed in a common discourse idiom 
— a slam nendaye ava ‘at that time. The idiom notifies the reader of an important 
pivotal moment in a story. Example (63) is from the ‘Cows in the Field’ story (not 
illustrated in its entirety in this work). The narrative concerns dealings with the 
owners of a herd of cows that had destroyed someone's field of cotton. A slam 
nendaye ava marks the transition point in the way that the speaker dealt with 
the cows. 


(63) A [slam nendoye] ava na, nawoy, 
a [lam nendije] ava na nawij 
at place DEM in PSP 1s+said 


‘At that moment, I said; 


"Sla ahay na, momokok ta bay, 
la-ahaj na mo-mok"-ok" ta baj 
cow-Pl psp 1PIN+HOR-leave-2PIN 3P.DO NEG 


66 


These cows, let's not leave them at all; 


golok ta a Kadambor, 
g"ol-ok" ta a Kodombor 
drive[IMP]-1PIN ap mo at Tokombere 


‘let’s drive them to Tokombere; 


deden bay na memey?" 
deden baj na memej 
truth. NEG PSP how 


"if it's not true, then how?” 


3.2.2.2 Anaphoric demonstrative 


The anaphoric demonstrative ndana 'that previously mentioned' refers to a met- 
aphorical place and is used only in discourse for anaphoric marking of a partic- 
ipant that is important to the message of the discourse. In the Disobedient Girl 
story, war dalay ndana ‘that previously mentioned young woman’ occurs in the 
introduction of the major characters in the story (64). The three major characters 
in the story are the husband, the woman, and the grain of millet. The woman will, 
by her disobedience, bring a curse on the Moloko people. 
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(64) Disobedient Girl, S. 11 
Azlona, [war dalay ndana] cezlere ga. 
akəna [war dalaj ndana] tfebere ga 
but child female DEM disobedience ADJ 


‘Now, the above-mentioned young girl was disobedient: 


Likewise, in the Cicada story (65-67), found in its entirety in Section 1.6, the 
demonstrative ndana ‘previously mentioned’ is used anaphorically to mark the 
young men and the tree, both of which are key elements in the story. The chief 
desired to have a particular tree transplanted at his gate. He commissioned his 
people to do it. In (66) (from S. 6), albaya=ahay ndana ‘those previously men- 
tioned young men’ and (67) (from S. 9) agwazla ndana ‘that tree just mentioned, 
ndana is used to refer back to the young men introduced in S.3 and the tree in- 
troduced in S.5. 


(65) Cicada, S. 3 and S. 5 
Albaya ahay aba... Tolo tanjakay agwazla malan ga a lohe. 
albaja=ahaj ^ aba... 
young man-Pl ExT 


"Ihere were some young men... 
ta-lo td-nzak-aj ag”aķa malay ga a Je 
3P+PFV-go 3P+PFV-find-c spp. of tree large ADJ at bush 


‘They went and found a large tree (of a particular species) in the bush’ 


(66) Cicada, S. 6 
[Albaya ahay ndana] kəlen tangalala ma ana bahay. 
[albaja =ahaj ndana] klen td-ngala=ala ma ana bahaj 
young man =P] DEM then 3P-«Prv-come back=to word par chief 
"Ihose above-mentioned young men then took the word (response) to the 


chief? 


(67) Cicada, S. 9 
Káazadom anaw ala [agwazla ndana] ka mahay owla aka. 
káá-zad-om ^ an-aw-ala  [ag"aba ndana] ka mahaj-uwla aka 
2P+POT-take-2P DAT-1s.10-to spp. of tree DEM on door-1s.POss on 


"You will bring the above-mentioned tree to my door for me? 


Ndana ‘the above-mentioned’ can also have an abstract antecedent. Example 
(68) is from line S. 34 of the Millet story. In this sentence, ndana 'the above- 
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mentioned' is head of the noun phrase and refers to the entire preceding story 


of the disobedience and death of the girl. 


(68) Disobedient Girl, S. 34 
Waya ndana Hormbolom ázata aka barka ahan va. 
waja ndana Hormbolom á-z-ata-aka barka=ahan=va 
because DEM God 3S+IFv-take=3P.Io=on blessing-3s.POSS-PRF 


‘Because of the above-mentioned, God had taken back his blessing from 
them: 


3.2.3 Manner adverbial demonstratives 


Manner adverbial demonstratives have been described by Dixon (2003) to func- 
tion as non-inflecting modifiers to verbs. There are two types in Moloko, depend- 
ing on how they are derived. Dixon (2003) notes that manner adverbial demon- 
stratives are morphologically derived from nominal demonstratives. In Moloko 
they are derived from the nominal demonstrative. 

The first type in Moloko is derived from the demonstrative by the addition 
of ka "like" The adverbial demonstrative ka nehe ‘like this’ (69) is used when 
the speaker indicates with hand or body movements how a particular action is 
carried out. It is derived from the proximal nominal demonstrative nehe 'this 
here' (see Section 3.2.2.1). 


(69) Enjé ele ahan doren ka nehe. 
à-ndz-e ele-ahar den ka nehe 
3s-Prv-leave-cr thing-3s.Poss far like this 


‘He went (lit. took his things away) far away like this: 


The adverbial demonstrative ka ndana ‘like what was just said’ is used in the 
reply (70b) to the statement in (70a). Ka ndana is derived from the anaphoric 
demonstrative ndana ‘the above-mentioned’ (see Section 3.2.2.2). Ka ndana can 
be negated; compare the positive and negative replies in (70b) and (71b), respec- 
tively. 


(70) a. Nevoye ngehe na, ngama amogoye jerne no eteme. 
nirvij ngehe na ggama amı-g-ije dzerne no eteme 
season DEM PSP better DEP-do-cr garden with onion 


‘This season I think it is better to grow onions. 
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b. Nädagala ka ndana. 
nd-dagal-aj ka ndana 
1S-IFV-think-cr like DEM 
‘I think so too? 


a. Nevoye ngehe na, ngama amogoye jerne no eteme. 
nivije gehe na gama amı-g-ije dzerne no eteme 
season DEM PSP better DEP-do-cr garden with onion 
‘This season I think it is better to grow onions’ 

b. Nädagala ka ndana bay. 
nd-dagal-aj ka ndana baj 
iS-IFV-think-cL like DEM NEG 
‘I don't think so: 


The second type of adverbial demonstrative in Moloko is derived from the 
adverb ehe by the addition of the tag kayga ‘like that’ (see Section 10.3.3). Kaygehe 
‘like this’ will be accompanied by gestures demonstrating the place where the 
action will occur (72-73). 


(72) 


(73) 


Adakwalay ana Hormbolom ton koygehe. 
à-dok"-alaj ana Hormbolom tor kijgehe 
3S+PFV-arrive=away DAT God ID:touch like this 


‘It touched God like this [in the eye]. (lit. it arrived to God, touching 
[him] like this)’ 


Lo kaygehe. 

lo kijgehe 

go[2s.IMP] like this 

‘Go that way [along that pathway]: 


3.3 Numerals and quantifiers 


Three systems of numerals are found in Moloko: 


* A baseten system for counting in isolation and for cardinal numbers (count- 


ing items excluding money, Section 3.3.1). 


* A base five system for counting money (Section 3.3.2). 
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* A base ten system for ordinal numbers (ordering items with respect to one 


another, Section 3.3.3). 


3.3.1 Cardinal numbers for items 


Cardinal numbers for counting items follow a base-ten system are shown in Ta- 


ble 3.7. 
Table 3.7: Cardinal numerals for counting items 
1 balen 21  koker cew har balen 
2 cew 30  kokor makar 
3 makar 100  sakat 
4 mafad/awfad? 101  sakat na balen 
5 zlom 122  sakat na kokar cew har cew 
6 mako 200 sakat cew 
7  sasare 300 sakat makar 
8 slalakar 1000 dabo 
9  holombo 1001  dobo no balen 
10 karo 1100  dobo no sakat 
11 karo har balen 2,000 dabo cew 
12 karo har cew 3,000 | dabo makar 
13 karo har makar 5,000 dabo zlom 
14 kəro har mofad 10,000 dabo karo 
15 karo har zlom 10,001  dobo karo na bolen 
16 karo har mako 100,000 ` dabo dabo sakat 
17 karo har sasare 100,001 dabo dabo sakat na balen 
18 karo her slalakar 1,000,000 dabo dabo dabo 
19 karo har holombo 1,000,001 dabo dabo dabo na balen 


20  kokar cew 


“This numeral is pronounced either [mofad'] or [uwfad'] by speakers from different regions. 


Numbers used for counting in isolation are identical to the system shown in Ta- 
ble 3.7. When modifying a noun, the numerals follow the noun in a noun phrase 
(74-75). The consitiutent order of the noun phrase is discussed in Section 5.1. 
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(74) Maze ahay dobo cew tolo amomonjere mokode balon. 
mrze-ahaj dəbə tfew t3-lo ami-minzer-e mi-kid-e baam 
person=P] 1000 two 3P+PFV-go DEP-see-cL — NOow-kill-cr ball 


‘Two thousand people went to see the football game (lit. the killing of the 
ball)? 


(75) Nomenjar awak ahay kero a kosoko ava. 
nd-manzar awak=ahaj körə a kosok"» ava 
is-PFV-see goat=Pl 10 at market in 


‘I saw ten goats at the market’ 


The numerals can stand as head of a noun phrase in a clause (76-77) but the 
immediate context must give the referent. In (76b), the response to the question 
in (76a) only needs to give the number. 


(76) a. Kenjakay awak motamey? 
k3-nzak-aj awak mitimej 
2S+PFV-find-cL goat how many 


‘How many goats did you find?’ 


b. Nenjakay bolen. 
no-nzak-aj biley 
1s-find-cL one 


‘I found one? 


(77) Babaza awla ahay na cew. 
babeza-uwla-ahaj na tfew 
children-1s.Poss-Pl psp two 


‘T have two children’ (lit. my children, two) 


Table 3.7 shows that the numbers one to ten are unique. The numbers eleven 
through nineteen are composites of ten plus one, ten plus two, etc. The word to 
indicate ‘plus’ is har, which has no other meaning in the language. Twenty is 
kokar cew, which is some kind of derivitave of karo ‘ten’ After 100, numbers are 
made of a coordinate noun phrase composed of sakat ‘one hundred, the adposi- 
tion na ‘with; and a second number. One thousand is dabo, and higher numbers 
are seen as multiples of dabo. 

There is a culturally governed exception to the use of cardinal numbers in 
Moloko. To give the age of a one year old child, a Moloko speaker will say mavaye 
daz (not *movaye balen ‘year one’). Mavaye daz means that the child has lived 
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through one Moloko New Year (celebrated in September). We found no other 
meaning for the word daz apart from its use here. 


3.3.2 Numbers for counting money 


Money is counted using two different systems which overlap (see Table 3.8). A 
base-five system is used for amounts under about 250 Central African Francs 
(Fcfa). Many languages in Cameroon use a base five system for counting money. 
The reason for its use is probably based on the fact that the smallest coin was 
worth 5 Fcfa, and it became the basic unit for monetary transactions.” Ten francs, 
being two of these coins, is dal cew 'two coins; fifteen francs is dal makar 'three 
coins, and so on (the values for the other coins that were available are indicated 
in the left column of Table 3.8). The system becomes awkward for higher amounts 
(above 50 coins, or 250 Fcfa) because of the high numbers, and a base ten system 
is superimposed (right column of Table 3.8). Between 100 Fcfa and 250 Fcfa, both 
the base five and base ten are used, although within the Moloko mountain region, 
the base five system predominates. 

The basic unit for the monitary base ten system is the 100 Fcfa coin (saloy 
sakat 'coin 100"). This system uses the same number for one hundred as the 
system for counting items (sakat). Ten of these coins make the 1000 Fcfa bill, so 
not unexpectedly, the term for the 1000 Fcfa bill is not the same as the number 
‘1000’ for counting non-money items (dabo see Table 3.7), but rather is a term 
specific to money - ombolo. 

When larger amounts of money are counted, both base ten and base five sys- 
tems are used. For example, 13,250 Fcfa is ombolo karo hor makar na saloy kokar 
zlom ‘thirteen thousand Fcfa (base ten) and fifty 5 Fcfa coins (base five)’ (lit. 13 
thousand with 50 5Fcfa coins). 

It is interesting that recently, a one franc coin has been made available in 
Cameroon. The term for this coin wasn't in the original counting system where 
the 5 Fcfa coin was the basic unit. It is now called elé balen literally ‘one eye: 


3.3.3 Ordinal numbers 


Only the first ordinal number is a unique vocabulary word in Moloko: cekem 
‘first’ (78). The other ordinal expressions use a noun phrase construction using 
the cardinal counting numbers (76-77, cf. Table 3.7): 


The generic term for money in Moloko is dala, possibly a borrowed term from the American 


dollar. 
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Table 3.8: Numbers for money 


Amount of money 


Base five system 


5 Fcfa (coin) say say 
10 Fcfa (coin) dal cew 
15 Fcfa dal makar 
50 Fcfa (coin) dal karo 


100 Fcfa (coin) dal kokar cew 
150 Fcfa 
200 Fcfa 
250 Fcfa 
300 Fcfa 
500 Fcfa (coin) 
1,000 Fcfa (bill) 
2,000 Fcfa (bill) 
3,250 Fcfa 
5,000 Fcfa (bill) 
10,000 Fcfa (bill) 
50,000 Fcfa 


dal kokər makar 
dal kokar mafad 
dal kokar zlom 


100,000 Fcfa 
1,000,000 Fcfa 


‘Base ten’ system 


(saloy) sakat 

saloy st na dal karo 
sakat cew 

sakat cew dal karo 
sakat makar 

sakat zlom 

ombolo 

ombolo cew 
ombolo makar na saloy kokar zlom 
ombolo zlom 
ombolo karo 
ombolo kokar zlom 
ombolo sakat 
ombolo sakat karo 


(78) 


(79) 


(80) 


cekem 
tfekem 


"first 


anga baya cew 
anga baja tfew 
POSS time two 


‘second’ 


anga baya makar 
anga baja makar 
poss time three 


‘third’ 
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3.3.4 Non-numeral quantifiers 


Non-numeral quantifiers’ include gam ‘much’ (81-82), nekwen "little; jayga ‘all; 
dayday ‘approximately; and hada ‘enough’ (83-84). When they occur in a noun 
phrase, they are the final element (81). The noun phrase is delimited by square 
brackets. 


(81) [Maze ahay gam] tolala afa ne. 
[mrze-ahaj gam] ta-l=ala afa ne 
people-Pl much 3»-go-to at house of 1s 


‘Many people came to my house: 


(82) Slorele gam! 
hrele gam 
work much 


[That is] a lot of work! 


(83) Disobedient Girl, S. 4 
Ávata [mavaye hada]. 
a-v=ata [mr-v-ije hada] 
3S+IFV-spend time=3P.10 NoM-spend time-cr enough 


‘It would last them enough for the whole year: 


(84) Nok [hada bay]. 
nok” [hada baj] 
28 enough NEG 


"You [are] small? (lit. not enough) 


3.4 Existentials 


Moloko has three positive existentials and one negative existential. The proto- 
typical existential aba 'there exists' (85). carries the most basic idea of existence. 
Its negative is abay ‘there does not exist! The locational existential ava ‘there 
exists in a particular place; and the possessive existential aka 'there exists asso- 
ciated with' each carry the concept of existence along with their own specific 


Some of these quantifiers can also pattern as adverbs, e.g., gam ‘much’ (107). 
"Historically, this existential is perhaps a compound of the existential aba and the negative bay. 
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meaning. The possessive existential must be accompanied by a indirect object 
pronominal. 

Existentials are verb-like and fill the verb slot in a clause, but are not conju- 
gated for aspect or mood and do not take subject or direct object pronominals. 
Some of the existentials can carry verbal extensions or indirect object pronomi- 
nals. The existential clause contains few elements - most commonly just a subject 
and the existential. The existential clause can be in a presupposition construction 
(Chapter 11) or an interrogative construction (Section 10.3). 

The prototypical existential is aba ‘there is’ (85-86) and its negative is abay 
‘there is none’ (87-88). A clause with one of these existentials requires a subject 
but there are no other core participants or obliques. The existential is bolded in 
the examples. 


(85) Maze aba. 
mize aba 
person EXT 


‘There was a man...” (a common beginning to a story) 


(86) Babaza awla ahay aba. 
babeza-uwla-ahaj aba 
children-1s.Poss-Pl EXT 


‘T have children: (lit. my children exist) 


(87) Baboza awla ahay abay. 
babeza-uwla-ahaj abaj 
children-1s.Poss-Pl EXT+NEG 


‘I have no children: (lit. my children do not exist) 


(88) Dala abay. 
dala abaj 
money EXT+NEG 


'I have no money: (lit. there is no money) 


The existentials aba and abay can also carry an extended sense to indicate the 
health of the person. Examples (89a) and (90) are greetings, which are questions 
that can occur with (89a) or without (90) the word zay ‘peace? Examples (89b) 
and (91) are possible replies to either of these questions. Likewise, (92-93) show 
inquiries and possible replies as to the health of a third person. 
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(89) a. Nok aba zay daw? 
nok” aba zaj daw 
28 EXT peace Q 


‘Are you well?’ (lit. ‘Do you exist [in] peace?’) 
b. Ne aba. 


ne aba 
1S EXT 


‘Iam well. (lit. I exist) 


(90) Nok aba daw? 
nok” aba daw 
28 EXTQ 


‘Are you well?’ (lit. ‘Do you exist?’) 


(91) Asak awla abay. 
asak-uwla  abaj 
foot-is.POSS EXT+NEG 


‘My foot hurts. (lit. my foot doesn't exist) 


(92) a. Baba ango aba daw? 
baba=ang”o aba daw 
father-2s.Poss EXT Q 


‘Is your father well?’ (lit. does your father exist?) 


b. Ayaw, ndahan aba. 
ajaw ndahar aba 
yes 3S EXT 


"Yes, he is well’ (lit. yes, he exists) 


(93) Baba owla na, harva ahan abay. 
baba-uwla na hərva=ahan abaj 
father-1s.Poss PSP body=3s.POSS EXT+NEG 


‘My father is sick’ (lit. my father, his body doesn't exist) 


The existential aba is also used in presentational clauses in a narrative to in- 
troduce some major participants in the setting. The introduction to the Cicada 
story is shown in (94). 
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(94) Cicada, S. 3-4 
Albaya ahay aba. Tánday tétalay a lohe. 
albaja-ahaj aba tá-ndaj t$-tal-aj a lthe 
young man-Pl EXT 3P+IFV-PRG 3P+IFV-walk-cL at bush 


"Ihere were some young men. They were walking in the bush’ 


In some presentational clauses both the prototypical existential and the loca- 
tional existential can co-occur. (95) is from the setting of a story story. Note that 
this existential clause contains the adverb ete ‘also’ 


(95) Albaya ava aba ete. Olo azala hor. 
albaja ava aba ete 3-lo a-z=ala hor 
young man ExT+in EXT also 38+PFV-go 3S+PFV-take=to woman 
‘And so, there once was a young man (in a particular place). He went and 
took a wife’ 


The locational existential ava ‘there is in’ (96-99) expresses existence ‘in’ a 
particular location. This existential is the same as the adpositional verbal ex- 
tension =ava ‘in’ (see Section 7.5.1) and the locational postposition ava ‘in’ (see 
Section 5.6.2), all of which express the location in something, either physically 
or figuratively. In some of the examples below, a response is included which 
also employs the same existential. Note that the existential in (99) carries the 
directional ‘away from’ (see Section 7.5.2). 


(96) a. Sese ava daw? 
fefe ava daw 
meat EXT+in Q 


‘Is there any meat located here [for sale]?' 


b. Ayaw, sese ava. 
ajaw fefe ava 
yes meat EXT+in 


"Yes, we have meat located here’ 


(97) a. Babaango, ndahan ava daw? 
baba-agg"»  ndahagava daw 
father-2s.Poss 3s EXT+in Q 


‘Is your father located here?’ (lit. your father, is he here?) 
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b. Ndahan ava bay; enjé amotele. 
ndahar ava baj Snze amr-tel-e 
3S EXT+in NEG 3S+PFV-left DEP-travel-cL 


‘No, he is not located here; he went somewhere.’ 


(98) Ndahan ava. 
ndahar ava 
38 EXT+in 


‘He/she is here. 


(99) Ndahan ava alay. 
ndahar ava=alaj 
3S EXT+in=away 


‘He/she is located at the place of reference’ (lit. he is in away) 


The possessive existential aka ‘there is on’ (100—103, 105) expresses existence 
‘on’ a person (indicating possession or accompaniment). This existential is the 
same as the adpositional verbal extension =aka ‘on’ (see Section 7.5.1) and lo- 
cational postposition aka ‘on’ (see Section 5.6.2), all of which express location 
on something, whether physically or figuratively. The subject of the possessive 
existential (the possessed item) is followed by a construction consisting of the 
indirect object pronominal cliticised to the particle an-, in turn followed by the 
possessive existential aka ‘on’ The particle an- is the same particle to which the 
indirect object pronominal cliticises when there is a suffix on the verb stem (see 
Section 7.3.2) and these elements are found in the same order as they are within 
the verb complex. A question and response pair is shown in (100). 


(100) a. Dala anok aka daw? 
dala an=ok” aka daw 
money DAT=2S.10 EXT+0N Q 
‘Do you have any money [located] with you?’ (lit. is there money on 
you?) 


b. Ayaw, dala anaw aka. 
ajaw dala an=aw aka 
yes money DAT-1S.IO EXT+on 


"Yes, I have money [located] on me: 
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(101) Hor anan aka ana Mana. 
h"or an=an aka ana Mana 
woman DAT-3$.IO EXT+on DAT Mana 


‘He has a wife: (lit. a woman to him there is on for Mana) 
The existential aka can also be used to mean accompaniment (102). 


(102) Bahay a sla ahay na, ndahan aka daw? 
bahaja da=ahajna ndahar aka daw 
chief GEN cow=P1 PsP 3s EXT Q 
"Was the owner of the cows [located] with [you]?' (lit. the chief of the 
cows, was he 'on'?) 


The locational existential aka (103, 105) can also fill the same role as the verb 
nday (104, see Section 8.2.1) to express an action in progress. This usage of 
aka may be due to adoption of a similar particle in Fulfulde, the language of 
wider communication in the region. The particle don in Adamawa Fulfulde has a 
present progressive and existential use similar to aka in Moloko (Edward Tong, 
personal communication). 


(103) Ndahan aka ózom dat, 
ndahar aka $-zom daf 
3S EXT+oOn 3S+IFV-eat millet loaf 


‘He/she is eating millet loaf? 


(104) Anday 6zom daf. 
a-ndaj $-zom daf 
3S+IFV-PROG 3S+IFV-eat millet loaf 


‘He/she is eating millet loaf? 


(105) Disobedient Girl, S. 24 
Ndahan na, ndahan aka njow njow njow. 
ndahar na ndahar aka nzuw nzuw nzuw 
3S PSP 3S EXT+on ID:grind 


‘And she, she is grinding some more: 


3.5 Adverbs 


Some adverbs modify verbs within the verb phrase (simple or derived, Sections 
3.5.1 and 3.5.2, respectively), others modify the clause as a whole (temporal ad- 
verbs, Section 3.5.3), and yet others function at the discourse level (Section 3.5.4). 
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Note that ideophones can function adverbially to give pictoral vividness to a 
clause (Doke 1935). Because they pattern differently than adverbs, they are con- 
sidered in their own section (Section 3.6). 


3.5.1 Simple verb phrase-level adverbs 


Verb phrase adverbs give information concerning the location, quality, quantity, 
or manner of the action expressed in the verb phrase. These adverbs occur after 
any adpositional phrases (106—108). 


(106) Disobedient Girl, S. 4 
Tewasava neken koygehe. 
td-was=ava nek” en kijgehe 
3P+PFV-cultivate=in little like this 
‘They cultivated a little like this’ 


(107) Hawa andaday nok gam. 
Hawa a-ndad-aj nok” gam 
Hawa 38-love-cL 28 much 


‘Hawa loves you a lot? 


(108) Nazad a daray ava sawan. 
na-zad a daraj ava sawan 
1S+IFV-carry at head in without help 


‘I can carry it (on my head) by myself" 


Verb phrase adverbs include daren ‘far distance, nekwen ‘a small quantity’ 
(106), gam ‘a large quantity’ (107), sawan ‘without help’ (108) and the modal ad- 
verbs tata ‘can; an adverb of ability (109 and 110), and dewele ‘ought; an adverb 
of necessity (111). 


(109) Kazala tata. 
ka-z=ala tata 
2S+IFV-carry=to ability 


"You can carry it? 


(110) Bahay ázom sese tota. 
bahaj á-zom Jefe tota 
chief 3s+IFV-eat meat ability 


“The chief can eat meat? 
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(111) Bahay ázom sese dewele. 
bahaj á-zom fefe dewele 
chief 3s+1Fv-eat meat necessary 


"Ihe chief must eat meat? 


The simple adverbs expressing location, quantity, quality, and manner can be 
intensified by reduplication of a consonant or reduplication of the entire ad- 
verb. (112-115) show the simple adverb with its intensified counterpart. The 
reduplication of a consonant occurs at the onset of the final syllable (112 and 113). 
The entire adverb is reduplicated in (114) and (115). Intensified adverbs cannot be 
negated. 


(112) daren darren 
direi dirrer 


'far ‘very far’ 


(113) deden dedden 
deden dedden 


‘true’ ‘very true’ 
(114) gam gam gam 
‘a lot’ ‘a whole lot’ 
(115) nekwen nekwen nekwen 
nek*oen nek*cen ngk"oer 
‘little’ ‘a little at a time’ 


3.5.2 Derived verb phrase-level adverbs 


Verb phrase adverbs can be derived from nouns by reduplicating the final con- 
sonant of the noun and adding [a] (ie. Ca where the C is the final consonant 
of the noun). The reduplicated syllable is labelled ‘adverbiser’ (apv)? in (116- 
117). Compare the noun and its derived adverb in (116) and (117). Note that the 
reduplicated consonant in the derived adverb in example (116) is the word-final 


55 Adverbs of ability and necessity cannot be reduplicated, nor can adverbs which function be- 
yond the verb phrase level. 

We have not found the term 'adverbiser' in the literature. Adverbiser in this work is defined as 
a derivational morpheme whose presence changes the grammatical class of a stem to become 
an adverb. 
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allophone [x] rather than word-medial [h]. Likewise, example (117) shows [n] 
rather than [n]. These word-final changes (see Section 2.6.1) in the reduplicated 
consonant indicate that the reduplication occurs after phonological word-final 
changes are made and that the reduplicated segment is phonologically bound to 
the noun (see Section 2.6.2). 


(116) zayah zayohha 


zajox Zajox-xa 
care care=ADV 
‘care’ ‘carefully’ 


(117) deden dedenna 
deden deden=na 
truth truth-Apv 
‘truth’ ‘truthfully’ 


Note especially (118) and (119) which illustrate that the labialisation prosody 
on the nouns rabok and harak does not spread rightwards to the adverbiser (oth- 
erwise, the reduplicated /k/ would be labialised, see Section 2.1). 


(118) zar akar daw, ndahan ava rabokka 
zar akar duw ndahag ava ` robok"-ka 
man theft also 3s ExT+in hiding place-Apv 


"Ihere was (in that place) a thief, hiding: 


(119) nege slarwle harakka 
ne-g-e ‘rele horok"-ka 
1S-do-cL work all day=apv 


‘I worked all day 


3.5.3 Clause-level adverbs 


Temporal adverbs modify the clause as a whole and can occur clause initially 
or verb phrase finally (120 and 121,”° respectively).?! These include egane ‘today; 
hajan ‘tomorrow, apazan ‘yesterday’ 


"Note that a kosoko ava ‘in the market’ is a complex adpositional phrase (see Section 5.6.2). 
?"The order of constituents in the verb phrase is given in Chapter 8. 
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(120) Egone nólo a kosoko ava. 
egine n$-lo a kosok"5 ava 
today 1S+IFV-go at market in 


"Today I will go to the market: 


(121) Nolo a kosoko ava hajan. 
ns-lo a kosok"o ava hadzay 
1S+IFV-go at market in tomorrow 


‘I will go to the market tomorrow: 


3.5.4 Discourse-level adverbs 


Discourse adverbs function at the clause combining level. Grammatically they 
are found verb phrase final. Semantically they deonte the relationship between 
their clause to the previous discourse. Discourse adverbs can neither be negated 
nor intensified by reduplication. They include ese ‘again’ (same actor, same ac- 
tion, 122), ete ‘also’ (same action, different actor, 123), fan ‘already’ (expressing 
Perfect aspect in that the action is performed in the past with effects continuing 
to the present, 124), kalo ‘already’ or ‘before’ (the action was performed at least 
once before a particular time, 125). 


(122)  Nóolo ese. 
n$5-l5 ele 
1S+POT-go again 
‘I will go again’ 

(123)  Nóolo ete. 
n$ó$-]o ete 
1S+POT-go also 


‘I will go too: 


(124) Nege na fan. 
né-g-e na fay 
1S+PFV-do-CL 3s.Do already 
I did it already: 


(125) Nomenjar ndahan kalo. 
no-monzar ndahay kolo 
1S-see 3S before 


‘T have seen him/her before’ 
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The adverb awde ‘first’ (126) indicates that the event expressed in the clause 
occurs before something else. 


(126) Cicada, S. 20 
Naamonjar na alay memele ga ndana owde. 
náá-monzar na-alaj memele ga ndana uwde 
1S+POT-see 3s.DO-away tree ADJ DEM before something else 


‘First let me go and see that tree that you spoke of? (lit. I would like to 
see that above-mentioned tree first) 


Azla ‘now’ (127 and 128) adds tension and excitement. 


(127)  Disobedient Girl, S. 21 
Ndahan bah mobehe háy ahan amadala na ko ver aka azla. 
ndahar bax mi-beh-e haj-ahar ama-d-ala na kə ver 
38 ID:pour NOM-pour-cL millet=3s.POss DEP-put-to 3S.DO on stone 


aka aka 
on now 


‘She poured out her millet to prepare it on the grinding stone now: 


(128)  Disobedient Girl, S. 22 
Njow njow njow amohaya azla. 
nzuw nzuw nzuw amo-h-aja aka 
ID:grind DEP-grind-PLU now 


'Njew njaw njaw [she] ground [the millet] now: 
Dowge 'actual' indicates that the events in the clause actually happened (129). 


(129) Snake, S. 24 
Ka nehe lobara a ma ndana dowge. 
ka nehelobaraa ma ndana duwge 
like DEM news GEN word DEM actual 


‘And so was that previously mentioned story: 


Re 'counterexpectation' (130) indicates that the clause is the opposite to what 
the hearer might have expected. 
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(130) Values, S. 50 
Epele epele na me, Hormbolom anday agas ta a ahar ava re. 


epele epele na me Hormbolom a-ndaj a-gas ta a ahar 
in the future psp opinion God 3S-PROG 3$-catch 3P.Do at hand 
ava re 

in in spite 


'In the future in my opinion, God is going to accept them [the elders] in 
his hands, in spite [of what anyone says]: 


3.6 Ideophones 


Ideophones are a "vivid representation of an idea in sound" (Doke 1935: 118). They 
evoke the "idea" of a sensation or sensory perception (action, movement, colour, 
sound, smell, or shape). As such they are often onomatopoeic. 

Ideophones are found in strategic places in narratives (both in legends and in 
true stories) and add vividness to major points in exhortations. At the peak mo- 
ment of a story, ideophones can present the entire event expressed in a sentence. 
In such cases the clause may have no expressed subject or object — a transitivity 
of zero. 

Newman (1968) suggests that ideophones do not comprise a grammatical class 
oftheir own, but rather are words from several different classes (including nouns, 
adjectives, and adverbs) which are grouped together based on phonological and 
semantic similarities rather than syntax. Ideophones are treated as a separate 
grammatical class in Moloko since although they may fill the noun, verb, or 
adverb slot in a clause, ideophones do not pattern as typical nouns, verbs, or 
adverbs. Section 3.6.1 describes the semantic and phonological features of ideo- 
phones, Section 3.6.2 discusses their syntax and their role in discourse, and Sec- 
tion 3.6.3 discusses the fact that a clause where an ideophone fills the verb slot 
can carry zero transitivity. 


3.6.1 Semantic and phonological features of ideophones 


Ideophones carry an idea of a particular state or event - Moloko speakers can 
imagine the particular situation and the sensation of it when they hear a par- 
ticular ideophone. The sensation may be a sound (131), vision (132), taste (133), 
feeling (134), or even an abstract idea (for example, an insult, 135). 
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(131) 


(132) 


(133) 


(134) 


(135) 


gədəgəzl 
gadagak 


‘the noise of something closing or being set down’ 


danjaw 
dànzüw 


'sight of someone walking balancing something on their head' 


podococo 
p3d5tsótsó 


‘taste of sweetness’ 


payecece 
pijétfetfé 
‘feeling of coldness’ 


kekof kof kekof kof 
kékif kif kékif kif 


‘imagination of someone who hasn’t any weight’ (an insult) 


Ideophones have specific meanings; compare the following three ideophones 
in (136-138). The ideophones differ in only their final syllable. 


(136) 


(137) 


(138) 


pevbaw povbow 
pevuw povuw 


‘sight of rabbit hopping’ 


pevba povba 
peva pova 


'sound of a whip' 


pevban povban 
pevan pəvan 
'sight of the start of a race' 


Ideophones do not follow the stress rules for the language (Chapter 2). Some 
ideophones are stressed on the initial syllable (shown by full vowels in 135) while 
others have no full vowel (131, 139, 142). 
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(139) jab jab 
dz1b dz16 


‘completely wet’ 


Moloko ideophones sometimes contain unusual sounds, including the labio- 
dental flap [v], marked as vb in the orthography. The labiodental flap is found 
only in ideophones that carry a neutral prosody. 


(140) vbab 
vab 
‘sound of something soft hitting the ground’ (a snake, or a mud wall 
collapsing) 


Ideophones often have reduplicated segments as shown in (141) (see also 133, 
134, 135 for additional examples). 


(141) habek habek 
hibék hibék 
‘hardly breathing’ (almost dead) 


Some ideophones require a context in order for their meaning to be under- 
stood clearly; others give a clear meaning even if they are spoken in isolation. 
Ideophones which carry a distinctive lexical meaning even when spoken in iso- 
lation are exemplified by (142). If a Moloko speaker hears someone say njaw njaw 
, they know that the speaker is talking about someone grinding something on a 
grinding stone. Likewise see also (131), (133-135), (141), (143), and (160). 


(142) njow njaw 
nzüw nzuw 


‘the sound of someone grinding something on a grinding stone’ 


(143) pacakedak 
pótsókódók 
‘the sight of a toad hopping’ 
In contrast, a Moloko speaker will need to understand a wider context to de- 
termine the meaning of dergwejek (144), which requires a context for the listener 


to understand the detail of the picture. In the same way, (140) also requires a 
context to specify its exact meaning (snake falling or wall collapsing). 
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(144) dergwecek 
derg"etfek 


'sight of someone lifting something onto their head' 


3.6.2 Syntax of ideophones 


In a sentence, an ideophone can function as a noun, adverb, or verb. As a noun, 
the ideophone carries a descriptive picture with certain features. Ideophones 
that are lexical nouns (145-147, see also 133 and 134) can function as the head of 
a noun phrase, but they cannot be pluralised or modified by noun phrase con- 
stituents except with the adjectiviser ga. In example (147), the ideophone mbajak 
mbajak mbajak ‘something big and reflective’ is the direct object of the clause. 
The ideophones are bolded in the examples. 


(145) Values, S. 34 
Ehe na, tota na, kaw na, bawdere. 
che na tatana kuw na buwdere 
here PsP ap PsP ID:take psp 1D:foolishness 


‘Here, what they are taking is foolishness!’ (lit. here, they, taking, 
foolishness) 


(146) Values, S. 48 
Ko woyen aka ehe tezl tezlezl. 
ko wijeg aka che tek tekek 
on earth on here rp:hollow 
‘[Among the people] on earth here, [we are like] the sound of a hollow 
cup bouncing on the ground’ 


(147) Snake, S. 11 
Namonjar na, mbajak mbajak mbajak gogolvon. 
ná-menzarna mbadzak mbadzak mbadzak Eg*oəg"olvon 
1S+IFV-see 3S.DO ID:something big and reflective snake 


‘I was seeing it, something big and reflective, a snake!’ 


When an ideophone functions as an adverb, the ideophone gives information 
concerning the subject of the clause as well as the manner of the action. Table 3.9 
illustrates 11 different adverbial ideophones that collocate with the verb hamay 
'run' but vary depending on the actor of the clause. Unlike most other adverbs 
however, ideophones cannot be negated. 
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When they act as adverbs, ideophones can occupy one oftwo slots in the clause. 
When the verb they modify is finite, ideophones will occur at the end of the 
clause following other adverbs (148-150 and all of the examples in Table 3.9). 
In a narrative, ideophones that function as adverbs can be found wherever the 
language is vivid. They occur most often at the inciting moment and the peak 
section of a narrative. The ideophones in each clause are bolded and the verb 
phrase is delimited by square brackets. 


(148) [Azlogalay] avalo zor! 
[a-kog=alaj] avolo zór 
3s-PFV-throw-away above Ip:throwing 


'She threw [the pestle] up high (movement of throwing): 


(149) [Anday azlabay ele] kondal, kondal, kondal. 
[a-ndaj a-kab-aj ele]  kóndál, kàndál, kàndál 
3s-PRG 3$-pound-cri thing 1p:pounding millet 


‘She was pounding the [pestle] (threshing millet) pound, pound pound? 


(150) [Hambo ga anday asak ele ahan] wasekeke. 
[hombo ga a-ndaj a-sak ele=ahan] wufekeke 
flour ADJ 3s-PRG 3S-multiply thing-3s.Poss rp:multiply 
"Ihe flour was multiplying all by itself (lit. its things), sound of 
multiplying’ 


When the verb it modifes is non-inflected, the ideophone is the first element 
of the verb phrase, preceding the verb complex (151 and 152). This is a special 
construction that is discussed in Section 8.2.3. 


(151) Nata ndahan [pak mapata aka va porgom ahay na]. 
nata ndahan [pək ma-p=ata=aka=va 
also 3s ID:open door or bottle NoM-open-3P.10-0n-PRF 


porg"om-ahaj na] 
trap-Pl PSP 
‘He opened the traps for them: 


(152) Derlenge [payted mohome ele ahan] ete. 
dirlegge [píjtéd mi-him-e — ele-ahar] ete 
hyena 1D:crawling NoM-run-cr thing-3s.Poss also 


"Ihe hyena, barely escaping, ran home (lit. ran his thing) also? 
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At the most vivid moments of a discourse, an ideophone can carry the mor- 
phosyntactic features of a verb. As a verb the ideophone syntactically fills the 
verb slot in the verb phrase: it takes verbal extensions and non-subject pronomi- 
nals. Semantically, the main event in a clause is expressed by the ideophone. For 
example, the ideophone mak ‘positioning [self] for throwing’ in line 14 of the 
Snake story (153) carries the verbal extensions =ava ‘in’ and =alay ‘away. Also, 
the ideophone tah ‘put on head’ in lines 26 and 27 of the Cicada story (154) car- 
ries the verbal pronominal an=an ‘to it’ (155) also shows an ideophone with the 
direct object verbal extension na. 


(153) Snake, S. 14 
[Mak ava alay]. 
[mak=ava=alaj] 
ID:position [self] for throwing-in-away 
'[I] positioned [myself]: 
(154) Cicada, S. 26 
Albaya ahay weley [toh anan doray na], abay. 
albaja-ahaj welej [tox an=al) daraj na] abaj 
youth-Pl which 1p:put on head paT=3s.10 head PSP EXT+NEG 
‘No one could lift it? (lit. whichever young man put his head to [the tree 
in order to lift it], there was none) 


In an exhortation, the major points may be made more vivid by the use of 
ideophones. Example (155) expresses a major point in the Values exhortation 
(see Section 1.7). Additionally, see (145-146) which also display this device. 


(155) Values, S. 22 
Tota [dal na, ma Hormbolom nendoye]. 
tata [dal na ma Hormbolom nendije] 
3P ID:insult 3s.bo word God DEM 


‘They insult it, this word of God" 


At the peak of a story, ideophones are found within many of the clauses. In 
some cases, the ideophone is the only element in the clause. In the Snake story for 
example, the peak episode (lines 8-18, see Section 1.4 for the entire text) contains 
seven ideophones. The narrator tells that he took his flashlight, shone it up calar, 
saw mbajak mbajak (something big and reflective), a snake. He mbot turned off 
his light, kalaw took his spear, mak (positioned himself). Penetration mbarab. It 
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fell vbab on the ground. Note that at the climactic moment (156), the entire clause 
is expressed by a single ideophone mak, followed by verbal extensions. 


(156) Snake, S. 14 
Mok ava alay. 
mok-ava-alaj 
ID:position for throwing-in-away 


'[I] positioned myself mak!’ 


Likewise, in the peak episode of the Cicada text (lines S. 25-29 in Section 1.6) 
ideophones are frequent and at the climactic moment as shown in (157-158), the 
ideophone is the only element in the clause. The cicada and young men go to the 
tree sen to move it. All of the young men tah (tried to lift the tree) on their head, 
but none could lift it. Then the cicada tah (lifted) the tree onto his head. Kaw 
na (he got it). Dergwejek (he lifted it to his head). In line S. 26 the ideophone 
tax takes the place of the verb in the main clause and in lines S. 28 and S.29 the 
ideophone is the only element in the clause. The entire event in each of those 
lines is thus expressed by that one word. 


(157) Cicada, S. 28 
Kow na. 
kuw na 
ID:getting 3S.DO 


"Tel got it? 


(158) Cicada, S. 29 
Dergwecek. 
derg"etfek 
ID:lifting onto head 
‘[He] lifted [it] onto [his head]. 


3.6.3 Clauses with zero transitivity 


Chapter 9 discusses the semantics of Moloko verbs for different numbers of core 
grammatical relations. Moloko verbs can have from zero to four grammatical 
relations, three of which can be coded as part of the verb complex. Similarly, 
in clauses where ideophones fill the verb slot, the clause can have from zero 
to three explicit grammatical relations. The cases where the ideophone clause 
requires no explicit grammatical relations presents a most interesting situation. 
The clause displays a grammatical transitivity of zero, even though it expresses 
a semantic event with participants. The use of ideophones makes the moment 
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vivid and draws the listener into the story as if it was present before them so 
that the hearer can see and hear and imagine that they are participating in what 
is going on. This is a narrative device found in Moloko peak episodes. 

For example, ideophones make up the entire clause in lines S. 28 and 29 at the 
peak of the Cicada text (example 157 above). On hearing the ideophones kawna 
and dergwejek, the hearer knows that someone has a hold of something, and then 
lifts it up onto his head to carry it. Two participants are understood, but the actual 
number of grammatical relations in the clauses is zero. The hearer must infer 
from the context that it was the cicada (the unexpected participant) who is doing 
the lifting and carrying. The cicada being so small, the people actually watching 
the event would not know for sure who was moving the tree either, since it would 
look like the tree was moving all by itself. Thus the use of ideophones with zero 
grammatical relations contributes to the visualisation of the story and makes the 
listener more of an actual participant in the events of the story. 

Likewise, in line S. 21 of the Disobedient Girl story (159) the clause has no ex- 
pressed subject, direct or indirect object. The verb /h/ is in nominalised form 
with no pronominals to indicate participants. If a Moloko person hears the ideo- 
phone njaw njaw, he or she knows that someone is grinding something. In the 
context of the story, the woman is grinding millet, but the millet is expanding to 
fill the room and eventually will crush the woman. The clause only gives a pic- 
ture/sound/idea of grinding with gaps in knowledge that the listener must work 
to fill in for themselves, th thus drawing the listener into the story. 


(159) Disobedient Girl, S. 21 
Njow njow njow amohaya azla. 
nzuw nzuw nzuw amo-h-aja aka 
ID:grind DEP-grind-PLU now 


Njow njaw njaw [she] ground [the millet] now. 


A third example is found in the Snake story. In S. 14 and 15, both the ideophone 
clause (S.14) and the nominalised form plus ideophone (S.15) have zero grammat- 
ical relations (160). The speaker is making both himself and the snake 'invisible' 
at this peak moment of his story. The effect would be to allow the hearer to imag- 
ine themselves there right beside the speaker in the darkness, wondering where 
the snake was, hearing only the sounds of the events. 
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(160) 


Snake, S. 14 

Mok ava alay. 

mok-ava-alaj 

ID:take position for throwing-in-to 

‘[He] positions himself for throwing [the spear]: 
Snake, S. 15 

Mecesle mbarab. 

me-tfet-e mborab 

NOM-penetrate-CL IDpenetrate 


H 


‘[The spear] penetrates [the snake] 


3.7 Interjections 


Interjections can form a clause of their own (161 and 162) or can function as a 
kind of ‘audible’ pause while the speaker is thinking (163). They can also occur 
before or after the clause in an exclamation construction (see Section 10.5). Note 
that some interjections can be reduplicated for emphasis (compare 162 and 164). 


(161) 


(162) 


(163) 


(164) 
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mof 
mof 


'get away! (to put off an animal or a child from continuing to do an 
undesirable action): 


tode 
tide 


‘good’ 
Apazan nomenjar, andakay, Hawa. 


apazay nd-manzar andakaj Hawa 
yesterday 1S+PFV-see what's her name Hawa 


‘Yesterday I saw ... what’s her name ... Hawa’ 


tatade 
‘very good’ 


4 Noun morphology 


A Moloko noun functions as the head of a noun phrase. A noun phrase can 
serve as an argument within a clause. The most prototypical nouns are those 
denoting something temporally stable, compact, physically concrete and made 
out of durable material, with a number of defining sub-features (Givón 2001: 50- 
51), but the class extends also to include a range of more abstract concepts. The 
morphosyntactic criteria for identifying a noun in Moloko include: 


e They can be pluralised, taking the plural =ahaj (1-2, see Section 4.2.2). 


(1) maze ahay! 
mrze-ahaj 
person-Pl 
‘people’ 

(2 ayah ahay 
ajax=ahaj 
squirrel-Pl 


€ . * 
squirrels 


They can take a possessive pronoun (3-4, see Section 3.1.2). 


(3) hor awla 
h*or=uwla 
woman=1S.POSs 
‘my wife’ 

(4) slorele ango 


hirelezagg" 
Work-2s.POSS 


ç H 
your work 


"The first line in each example is the orthographic form. The second is the phonetic form (slow 
speech) with morpheme breaks. 


4 Noun morphology 


They can be counted (5-6, see Section 3.3.1). 


(5 gevah bolen 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
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govax biley 
field one 


‘one field’ 


sla ahay karo 
la-ahaj koro 
cow-Pl ten 


'ten cows' 
They can be modified by a demonstrative (7-8, see Section 3.2.1- Section 3.2.2). 


war nehe 
war nehe 
child DEM 


‘this child’ 


ma ndana 
ma ndana 
word DEM 


‘that word’ (just spoken) 


They can take the derivational morpheme ga resulting in a derived adjec- 
tive (9-10, Section 5.3). 


godan ga 


Spada ga 
strength ADJ 


€ 5 
strong 


Bərav ga 
Bərav ga 
heart ADJ 


ç 5 
perseverant 


They can be modified by a derived adjective (11-12, see Section 4.3). 


4.1 Phonological structure of the noun stem 


(11) memele malan ga 
memele malay ga 
tree greatness ADJ 


‘a large tree’ 


(12) yam poyecece ga 
jam  pijetfetfe ga 
water coldness ADJ 


*cold water 


Moloko nouns (or noun phrases) carry no overt case markers themselves; the 
function of the various noun phrases in a clause is indicated by the word order 
in the clause, pronominal marking in verbs (see Section 7.3), and adpositions 
(Section 5.6). 


4.1 Phonological structure of the noun stem 


Bow (1997c) studied syllable patterns in nouns. Table 4.1 (from Bow 1997c) shows 
examples of one- to three-syllable noun words of each possible syllable pattern, 
with and without labialisation and palatalisation prosodies. Syllable pattern is 
independent of prosody. Bow found many nouns that are CVC but very few that 
are CV. However, many CVCV nouns actually contain a reduplicated syllable, 
(13-15). 


(13) dede 
dede 


‘grandmother’ 


(14) sese 
fefe 
‘meat’ 


(15) baba 
‘father’ 


There are many Moloko nouns whose first syllable is V. This syllable may be 
historically an old /a-/ prefix. Nouns with these /a-/ prefixes can only be dis- 
covered by comparing Moloko vocabulary with that of other related languages 
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suoqmel wazagap ,Siudás, (oyo]op .pio^s, up]p]spua QOQAQ'AQ'AO 
ATUS, auajaz  uoe[poureqo, ` oguozoiw mue, = p4pfubu ` AQ'AQ'AO 
PPI, yajawa _Əueo regnsS, — 20poquo opus,  4pSuppp ` OAO'AOA 
,uormo, 214212 ur, ojogo X Áieinpe, pupo AQ'AQ'A 
,poorq, zaquiad APM, 40401 PPIs, popu OAO'AO 
qma, asal .9xof, ouos pred, DIER AO'AO 
ECG uaua ` Soyaspey, sojo ` DUug/p0Eu. ADYD OAO'A 
aha, 212 aly, 0yo MOITE, pav AOA 
souryp, ual yoruto}ys, poy X ,uns/Aep, of DAD 
09, p]s AO 

Sso[9 Pəstrl[ele[eq Sso[) pəsierqeT Sso[  [ernəN 


serposoid 1uə:zəjrp uir sunou ut susayed ə[qe|[ÁS ‘TP AQEL 
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where the nouns do not carry the prefix. Table 4.2 illustrates three nouns in 
Moloko and in Mbuko.? 


Table 4.2: /a-/ prefix in Moloko compared with Mbuko 


Moloko Mbuko Gloss 


[anzakar]  [nzakar] ‘chicken’ 
[azogg"o] [zopg"o] ‘donkey’ 
[eteme ] [teme] ‘onion’ 


Bow (1997c) discovered that tonal melodies on nouns are different than for 
verbs (see Section 6.7 for verb tone melodies). Table 4.3 (from Bow 1997c) shows 
how the underlying tone melodies are realised on the surface in one, two, and 
three syllable nouns. The left column gives examples with no depressor conso- 
nants (see Section 2.4.1), and the right column contains nouns with depressor 
consonants which effect different tone melodies. For one syllable nouns, only 
two tonal melodies are possible (H or L). For two syllable nouns, H, L, HL, or LH 
are possible. For three syllable nouns, H, L, HL, LH, HLH, and LHL are possible. 
Note that a surface mid tone can result from two sources. It can be an under- 
lying high tone that has been lowered by a preceding low tone? or it can be an 
underlying low tone in a word with no depressor consonants.* 


4.2 Morphological structure of the noun word 


Moloko noun words are morphologically simple compared with verbs. A noun 
can be comprised of just a noun stem,” a compound noun, or a nominalised verb. 

A noun stem can consist of a simple noun root (16) or two reduplicated seg- 
ments (17). These reduplicated elements actually form two separate phonological 
words (note the word-final alteration r in both segments) but are lexically one 


tem P 


?Mbuagbaw (1995), Richard Gravina (2001). Judging from the number of nouns in the Moloko 
database that begin with m, there may be some kind of an old / m-/ prefix as well. 

?Therefore there are no surface LH combinations since an underlying LH will be realised as LM. 

"There are also very few examples of ML combinations in the surface form. The only example 
was [kiméd3é], an underlying LHL that had depressor consonants. 

`We refer to the simplest form as a stem because it can be more complex than a root in that it 
can have an /a-/ prefix. 

Because there are word-final consonant changes for only /n/ and /h/, it is not known whether 
all similar reduplications necessarily form two separate phonological words. 
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Aon, — Dpeuesüeur 


Sqjueuosuoo Iosso1dop ON 


] THW 

Soot, [s£pauam] TWI MEA, Prefgses] WHW THT 

AIN, [Gaprpap] WIH snout, [weon] HWH HTH 
AM0p, [2210128] HWT PPPW, Perwer] HHW 
Woyo, [feureses] WTI ,dooos, [13323] HWIN 

20. Tue, Sea) WI Əureu/xeə, [fewer] HN HT 
,Kexuop, [cS Goze] THH Zmes ə[qe1Ə38əA, [(c,»pescur] WHH 
Amey, [ACPE, Som TIH 80, [ca] WWH 

may, [2132p] TH Sgt, [Asst] WH TH 
opns, [festepe] TTI tonoq, BEE WWW 
S9unsojur, [fepuep] TI Sop, [eres] WW 

AQmoup, [1e3] T Jeol, (ren! W T 
durer, [erepuep] HHH OFOTOW, ` Jëactan! HHH 
APMP, [wuç3iça] HH sno], BAA] HH 

20pad, [fez] H AnoyOys, [Fes] H H 

Don uon Ápo[our 

-duosuen -duosuen [Quoi 

sso[y 9neuoug  9uojooejgmng SSO[O) 3nəuouq  suoje»egung ` SurÁA[ropu[] 


juasaid squeuosuoo 10sso1do(q 


sunou uo Sorpo[ouir [euog :€' y 9|qer 
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(16) hay 
hàj 
‘house’ 


(17) ndən nden 
ndor ndey 


‘traditional sword’ 


Nouns can be derived from verbs by a potentially complex process where a 
prefix, a suffix, and palatalisation are added. The prefix is ma- or me-, depending 
on whether the verb has the /a-/ prefix or not. The suffix is -2ye or -e, depending 
on whether the verb root has one or more consonants. The suffix carries palatal- 
isation which palatalises the whole word. The resulting form is an abstract noun 
which cannot take the plural =ahay but which otherwise has all the characteris- 
tics of a noun. This highly productive process is discussed further in Section 7.6 
but two nominalisations are shown here. In (18) and (19), the underlying form, 
the 2s imperative, and the nominalised form are given. A one-syllable verb with 
no prefix takes the prefix ma- and the suffix -2ye (18). A two consonant root with 
/a-/ prefix takes the prefix me- and the suffix -e (19). 


(18) /v*/ ve movoye 
[v-e] [m1-v-ije] 
pass[2S.IMP]-CL NOM-pass-CL 


‘Pass!’ (spend time) ‘year’ (lit. passing of time) 


(19) /a-ml-aj molay memole 
[mal-aj] [me-mil-e] 
rejoice[2s.IMP]-cL NOM-rejoice-CL 
‘Rejoice!’ ‘joy’ 


Another nominalisation process can be postulated when noun stems and verb 
roots are compared. This second nominalisation process is irregular and non- 
productive. Table 4.4 illustrates a few examples and compares verb roots with 
their counterpart regular and irregular nominalisations. In each case, the con- 
sonants in the nouns in both nominalised forms are the same as those for the 
underlying verb root. These data show that in the irregular set of nominalisa- 
tions, there is no set process of nominalisation — in some cases an /a-/ prefix 
is added (see lines 1 and 2); in other cases the prosody is changed to form the 
irregular nominalised form (from palatalised to neutral in line 4, from neutral to 
palatalised in lines 3, 5, and 6). 
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When the irregular nominalisations are compared with the regular nominal- 
ised form in Table 4.4, it can be seen that the two types of nouns relate to the 
sense of the verbs in different ways. The regular nominalisation refers to the 
event or the process itself (stealing, carrying, sending, etc.), whereas the irregular 
nominalisation denotes some kind of a referent involved in the event (thief, work, 
hand, etc.). 


Table 4.4: Derived nouns 


Nominalisation 


Line Underlying form ` 2s imperative Regular Irregular 
of verb root 

1 /k r/ kar-ay ma-ker-e akar 
‘Steal!’ ‘stealing’ ` 'thief' 

2 /h r/ har mə-hər-e ahar 
‘Carry by hand!’ ‘carrying? ‘hand’ 

3 Th r 6°/ harb-oy ma-harb-e bere 
"Heat up!’ ‘heating’ ‘heat’ 

4 /t w/ taw-e ma-taw-e  taway 
‘Cry!’ ‘crying’ ‘cry’ 

5 A r/ slar ma-slar-e slərele 
‘Send!’ ‘sending ‘work’? 

6 /dz n/ jan-ay majene jen 
‘Help!’ ‘helping’ ` ‘luck’ 


“Probably a compound of slar 'send/commission' + ele ‘thing’ (Section 4.3). 


Two processes denominalise nouns; one forms adjectives (Section 4.3) and the 
other, adverbs (see Section 3.5.2). It is not possible to derive a verb from a noun 
root or stem in Moloko. 


4.2.1 Subclasses of nouns 


There are no distinct morphological noun classes in Moloko. Those nouns with an 
/a-/ prefix could perhaps be considered a separate class (see Section 4.1), but this 
phenomenon is more of an interesting historical linguistic phenomenon rather 
than a marker of synchronically different Moloko noun classes. There appears 
to be no phonological, grammatical or semantic reason for the prefix or other 
consequences of the presence versus absence of /a-/. 
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The plural construction is discussed in Section 4.2.2. Moloko has four sub- 
classes of nouns that are distinguished by whether and how they become plu- 
ralised. These are concrete nouns (Section 4.2.3), mass nouns (Section 4.2.4), ab- 
stract nouns (Section 4.2.5), and irregular nouns (Section 4.2.6). 


4.2.2 Plural construction 


Noun plurals are formed by the addition of the clitic ahay which follows the 
noun or the possessive pronoun. The plural clitic carries some features of a sep- 
arate phonological word and some of a phonologically bound morpheme. The 
neutral prosody of [=ahaj] does not neutralise the prosody of the word to which 
it cliticises (20, 21), which would indicate a separate phonological word (see Sec- 
tion 2.6.1). 


(20) /atama* -ahj/ —  [etemehaj] 
onion =Pl ‘onions’ 


(21) /akfam? =ahj/ —  [»k"fomahaj] 


mouse =Pl ‘mice’ 


Two types of word-final changes indicate that the plural is phonologically 
bound to the noun. First, word-final changes for /h/ that demonstrate a word 
break do not occur between a noun and the plural (2). 

Second, the stem-final deletion of /n/ before the /=ahj/ (shown in Table 4.5. 
adapted from Bow 1997c) indicates that the plural is phonologically bound to the 
noun (Section 2.6.1.5). 


Table 4.5: Word-final changes of /n/ between noun and plural clitic 


Underlying form Surface form Gloss 
Neutral /g s n/ [gasan][=ahaj] — [gasahaj] ‘bulls’ 
"bull Pl 
Labialised — /t lal n°/ [tololog][-ahaj] —  [tololohaj] ‘hearts’ 
"heart Pl 
Palatalised /da d n*/ [dedeg][-ahaj] — [dedehaj] ‘truths’ 
‘truth’ Pl 
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We consider the plural marker to be a type of clitic and not an affix’ because 
it does show some evidence of phonological attachment and because it binds 
to words of different grammatical classes in order to maintain its position at 
the right edge of the noun phrase permanent attribution construction (see Sec- 
tion 5.4.2). The plural [=ahaj] will cliticise to a noun (22), possessive pronoun 
(23, 24), or pronoun. The plural modifies the entire construction in a permanent 
attribution construction (Section 5.1 example 10). 


(22 /brkn -ahj/ —  [borkbahaj] 


mountain =P] *mountains' 


(23) /gln  -ahn  -ahj/ — [gelahahaj] 
kitchen -3s.Poss -PI ‘his/her kitchens’ 


(24) /plas* -ahn =ahj/ — _ [polefahahaj] 
horse -3s.POss =Pl ‘his horses’ 


Note that in adjectivised noun phrases, other constituents must also be plu- 
ralised (Section 5.3 examples 47-49) 


4.2.3 Concrete nouns 


Concrete nouns (see Table 4.6) occur in both singular and plural constructions. 
The plural of these nouns is formed by the addition of the plural clitic -ahay 
within the noun phrase, following the head noun (further discussed in Section 5.1). 
Concrete nouns can also take numerals. 


4.2.4 Mass nouns 


Mass nouns (shown in Table 4.7.) are non-countable — the singular form refers 
to a collective or a mass, e.g. yam ‘water. These nouns, when pluralised, refer 
to different kinds or varieties of that noun referent. These nouns cannot take 
numerals but they can be quantified (see Section 3.3.4). 


4.2.5 Abstract nouns 


Abstract nouns are ideas or concepts and as such they are not "singular" or 
"plural" In Moloko they do not take =ahay, e.g., fama ‘intelligence, cleverness, 
slarele ‘work? Although they cannot be pluralised, they can be quantified (see 
Section 3.3.4). 


"Bow (1997c) considered the plural marker to be an affix. 
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Table 4.6: Concrete noun plural 


Singular Plural’ Plural with numeral 
anjakar anjakar-ahay ` anjakar-ahay zlom 
‘chicken’ ‘chickens’ ‘five chickens’ 
slamay slamay=ahay slamay=ahay cew 
‘ear (name ‘ears /‘names’ “two ears'/'two names’ 
jogo jogo=ahay jogo=ahay makar 
‘hat’ ‘hats’ ‘three hats’ 

albaya albaya=ahay albaya=ahay karo 
‘young man “young men’ ‘ten young men’ 
dede dede=ahay dede=ahay mako 
‘grandmother’ ‘grandmothers’ ‘six grandmothers’ 


“Resyllabification occurs with the addition of plural marker. It is the same resyllabification that 
occurs at the phrase level (Section 2.5.2). 


Table 4.7: Mass noun plural 


Singular Plural 


yam 

€ 3 
water 
sese 
‘meat’ 
agwajer 
‘grass’ 


yam=ahay 

‘waters’ (in different locations) 
sese=ahay 

‘meats’ (from different animals) 
agwəjer=ahay 

‘grasses’ (of different species) 
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4.2.6 Irregular nouns 


Three nouns, all of which refer to basic categories of human beings, have irregu- 
lar plural forms in that the noun changes in some way when it is pluralised. The 
singular and plural forms for these nouns are shown in Table 4.8. For hor ‘woman’ 
and zar ‘man, the plural forms resemble the singular but involve insertion of the 
consonant w (hawoar and zawar, respectively). For war ‘child’ the plural form is 
completely suppletive (babaza). For each of these three items, there is an alter- 
nate plural form which is formed by reduplicating the entire plural root. This 
alternate form is interchangeable with the corresponding irregular plural form. 


Table 4.8: Irregular noun plurals 


Singular Plural Alternate plural form 
hor hawar=ahay ` hawer hawar 
‘woman’ ‘women’ ‘women’ 

zar zawar-ahay ` zawor zawar 

‘man’ ‘men’ ‘men’ 

war babaza=ahay babaza babaza 


‘child’ ‘children’ ‘children’ 


4.3 Compounding 


In a language like Moloko where words meld together in normal speech, real 
compounds are difficult to identify, since two separate nouns can occur together 
juxtaposed within a noun phrase without a connecting particle (see Section 5.4.2). 
In general, if what might seem to be a compound phonologically can be analysed 
as separate words in a productive syntactic construction, we interpret them as 
such. We have found some genuine compound noun stems in Moloko, and proper 
names are often lexicalised compounds that in terms of their internal structure 
are structurally like phrases or clauses (Section 4.4). 

The grammatical and phonological criteria used to identify a compound are 


fourfold: 


e The compound patterns as a single word in whatever class it belongs to, 
instead of as a phrase (that is, in terms of its outer distribution), 


* The compound is seen as a unit in the minds of speakers, 
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* The compound has a meaning that is more specific than the semantic sum 
of its parts, 


* The compound exhibits no word-final phonological changes that would ne- 
cessitate more than one phonological word (see Section 2.6); for example, 
there are no word-final changes (ol and [x]) and prosodies spread over 
the entire compound. 


Table 4.9 shows several compounds made from ele ‘thing, placed both before 
and after another root. The compounds in the table illustrate that compounds can 
be made from a noun plus another noun root (lines 1-3), or anoun plus a verb root 
(line 4). Note that when ele ‘thing’ is the leftmost root in a compound (lines 1- 
2), ele loses its own palatalisation prosody, an indication that the roots comprise 
a phonological compound. When it is the rightmost root in the compound, its 
palatalisation prosody spreads leftwards, affecting the whole word. 


Table 4.9: Compounds made with ele 'thing' 


Line Compound noun Elements 


1 alahar ele ahar 
‘weapon, bracelet thing hand 

2 oloko ele oko 
‘wood’ thing fire 

3 memele mama ele 
‘tree’ mother thing 

4 slarele slar ele 
‘work’ send thing 


Table 4.10 shows two compounds made with ma ‘mouth’ or ‘language’ 

A more complex example is ayva ‘inside-house. It could be analysed as /a hay 
ava/ 'at house in'; however it distributes not as a locative adpositional phrase, 
but rather as a noun, in that it can be possessed (25) and it can be subject of the 
verb /s/ ‘want’ (26). 


(25) Atarava ayva ahan. 
a-tor-ava  ajva -ahar 
3s-enter-in inside house -3s.Poss 


‘He goes into his house? 
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Table 4.10: Compounds made with ma 


Compound Elements 


mahay ma hay 
‘door’ mouth house 
maslar ma aslar 


‘front teeth’ mouth tooth 


(26) Asan ayva bay. 
a-s=an ajva baj 
35-please-3s.10 inside house NEG 
‘He doesn't want [to go] inside the house: (lit. the inside of the house 
does not please him) 


4.4 Proper Names 


Moloko proper nouns (names of people, tribes, and places) can be morphologi- 
cally simple but often are compounds. In the case of names for people, the names 
often indicate something that happened around the time of the baby's birth. 
Names can also be compounds that encode proverbs. Thus, proper names can 
be simple nouns, compounds, prepositional phrases, verbs, or complete clauses. 
Table 4.11. illustrates some proper names that are compounds, and shows the 
components of the name where necessary. Lines 1-5 show simple proper names 
and lines 6-11 show proper names that are compounds. 

Twins are usually given special names according to their birth order, Masay 
‘first twin; Alawa ‘second twin’ A single child after a twin birth is named Aban. 
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Moloko, an SVO language, has head initial noun phrases. (1-4) show a few exam- 
ples of noun phrases. A noun (nafat ‘day’ and lahe ‘bush’ in 1), multiple nouns 
(war elé hay ‘millet grain’ in 3 and war dalay ‘girl’ in 4) or free pronoun (ne 1s 
2) is the head of the NP. In the examples in this chapter, the noun phrases are 
delimited by square brackets.! 


(1)  [Nafat enen] anday atalay a [lahe]. 
[nafat enen] ` a-ndaj a-tal-aj a [lhe] 
day another 3s-PRG 3s-walk-cr at bush 


‘One day, he was walking in the bush’ 


(2) [Ne ahan] amogoye. 
[ne -ahag] amr-g-ije 
1S =3S.POSS DEP-do-CL 


‘It was me (emphatic) that did it’ 


(3) Cacangehe na, [war elé hay bolen] na, ásak asabay. 
tfrt{mgehe na [war ele haj Dbrlen] na á-sak asa-baj 
now PSP child eye millet one psp 3s +1FV-multiply again-NEG 


‘And now, one grain of millet, it doesn’t multiply anymore’ 


(4) Disobedient Girl, S. 38 
Metesle anga [war dalay ngendaye]. 
me-tel-e aga [war dalaj ngendije] 
NOM-curse-cL poss child girl DEM 


"Ihe curse belongs to that young woman: 


In this chapter, noun phrase modifiers and the order of constituents are dis- 
cussed (Section 5.1), using simple noun heads as examples. Then, noun heads are 
discussed (Section 5.2). Next, derived adjectives are discussed, which consist of a 


"The first line in each example is the orthographic form. The second is the phonetic form (slow 


speech) with morpheme breaks. 


5 Noun phrase 


noun plus the adjectiviser (Section 5.3). After that, four kinds of noun plus noun 
constructions are discussed, the genitive construction (Section 5.4.1), the perma- 
nent attribution construction (Section 5.4.2), relative clauses (Section 5.4.3), and 
coordinated noun phrases (Section 5.5). Finally, adpositional phrases are treated 
in Section 5.6. 

Some things one might expect to see in a noun phrase are not found in Moloko 
noun phrases, but are accomplished by other constructions. For example, some 
attributions are expressed at the clause level using an intransitive clause (see 
Section 9.2.4.2) or transitive verb with indirect object (see Section 9.2.3), and 
comparison is done through an oblique construction (see Section 5.6.1). 


5.1 Noun phrase constituents 


A noun head can be modified syntactically by the addition of other full-word or 
clitic elements. In the examples which follow, the noun phrases are delimited 
by square brackets. Examples are given in pairs, where the noun phrase in the 
first of each pair is the direct object of the verb. In the second example of each 
pair, the noun phrase is the predicate in a predicate nominal construction (see 
Section 10.1.2). Note that most of the predicate nominal constructions require 
the presupposition marker na (Chapter 11). The constituents being illustrated 
are bolded in each example. 
A noun modified by the plural marker (5-6) (see Section 4.2.2). 


(5  Nómenjar [awak ahay]. 
nóá-monzar [awak-ahaj] 
1S+IFV-see goat=Pl 
‘I see goats: 

(6) [Awak ahay na ], [salom ahay ga]. 
[awak=ahaj na] [soelom-ahaj ga] 
goat=Pl PSP good=Pl ADJ 
‘The goats [are] good’ 


A noun modified by a possessive pronoun (7-8) (see Section 3.1.2). 


(7) Nämantar [awak owla]. 
nd-manzar [awak-uwla] 
1S+IFV-see goat=1S.POSS 


‘I see my goat: 
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(8) [Awak awla na], [solom ga]. 
[awak=uwla na] [solom ga] 
goat-is.POSS PSP good ADJ 


“My goat [is] good: 
A noun modified by an unspecified pronoun (9-10) (see Section 3.1.5). 


(9) Nómenjar [awak enen]. 
nd-manzar [awak enen! 
1S+IFV-see goat another 


‘I see another goat. 


(10) [Awak enen ahay na], [salom ahay ga]. 
[awak enen=ahaj na] [solom-ahaj ga] 
goat other=Pl psp good=Pl ADJ 
‘Other goats [are] good: 


A noun modified by a numeral (11-12) (see Section 3.3). 


(11) Nómenjar [awak owla ahay makar]. 
nóá-monzar [awak=uwla=ahaj makar] 
1S+IFV-see goat-is.POSS-Pl three 


'I see my three goats: 


(12) [awak owla ahay makar ahay na], [salom ahay ga]. 
[awak=uwla=ahaj makar-ahaj na] [solom-ahaj ga] 
goat-is.POSS-Pl three-Pl PsP good=Pl ADJ 
‘My three goats [are] good’ 


A noun modified by a derived adjective (13-14) (see Section 5.3). 


(13)  Nómenjar [awak ahay malan ahay ga]. 
nó-menzar [awak=ahaj malag-ahaj ga] 
1S+IFV-see goat-Pl great-Pl ADJ 


'I see the big goats: 


(14) [awak ahay malan ahay ga na], [solom ahay ga]. 
[awak-ahaj malag-ahaj ga na] [solom-ahaj ga] 
goat-Pl great-Pl ADJ PsP good-Pl ADJ 
"Ihe big goats [are] good’ 
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A noun modified by a demonstrative (15-16) (see Section 3.2). 
(15) Nómenjar [awak ahay makar ngondoye]. 
nó-menzar [awak=ahaj makar ggindije] 
1S+IFV-see goat=Pl three DEM 


‘I see those three goats: 


(16) [Awak ahay makar ngandaye na], [solom ahay ga]. 
[awak=ahaj makar ggrndije na] [solom-ahaj ga] 
goat=Pl three DEM PSP good=Pl ADJ 
‘Those three goats [are] good: 


A noun modified by a relative clause (17-18) (see Section 5.4.3). 


(17 Nómenjar [awak əwla ahay makar [nok amoveolaw ].] 
nóá-monzar [awak=uwla=ahaj makar [nok" amo-vol-aw]] 
1S+IFV-see goat-is.POSS-Pl three 2s ` DEP-give-is.1O 


‘I see my three goats that you gave to me: 


(18) [awak əwla ahay makar [nok amavalaw] na], [salom ahay ga]. 
[awak=uwla=ahaj makar [nok” ama-val=aw] na] [solom-ahaj ga] 
goat=1s.poss=Pl three 2s DEP-give-1s.10 PSP good=Pl ADJ 
‘My three goats that you gave me [are] good’ 

A noun modified by a non-numeral quantifier (19-20) (see Section 3.3.4). 

(19) Nómenjar [awak ahay gam]. 
nó-menzar [awak=ahaj gam] 
1S+IFV-see goat=Pl many 


‘I see many goats: 


(20) [Awak ahay gam na], [salom ahay ga]. 
[awak=ahaj gam | na] [swlom=ahaj ga] 
goat=Pl many PSP good=Pl ADJ 
‘Many goats [are] good’ 


A noun modified by a numeral and the adjectiviser ga (21-22). 


(21 | Nómenjar [awak ahay mofad ga]. 
nó-menzar [awak-ahaj mofad ga] 
1S+IFV-see goat-Pl four ADJ 


‘I see the four goats: 
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(22) [Awak ahay mofad ga], [salom ahay ga]. 
[awak-ahaj mofad ga] [solom-ahaj ga] 
goat-Pl four ADJ good-Pl ADJ 
"Ihe four goats [are] good: 


The constituent order is shown in Figure 5.1, followed by illustrative examples 
(23-30). Not all constituents can co-occur in the same clause. There are restric- 
tions on how complex a noun phrase can normally become. Restrictions include 
the fact that that quantifiers cannot co-occur in the same noun phrase as either 
derived adjectives or numerals. The order of relative clause and demonstrative 
does not appear to be strict. Note that nominal demonstratives are in a different 
position than local adverbial demonstratives. 


head possessive plural numeral relative nominal quantifier ADJ local adverbial 
noun clause demonstrative demonstrative 


Figure 5.1: Structure of the Moloko noun phrase 


Modification by possessive pronoun and plural marker (23-24). 


(23) Nómenjar [awak owla ahay]. 
nóá-monzar [awak-uwla-ahaj] 
1S+IFV-see goat-1s.Poss-Pl 


‘I see my goats. 


(24) [Awak əwla ahay na], [selom ahay ga]. 
[awak=uwla=ahaj na] [solom-ahaj ga] 
goat-is.POss-Pl psp good-Pl ADJ 
‘My goats [are] good: 


Modification by nominal demonstrative, relative clause, and plural marker (25- 
26). 


(25) Nómenjar [awak ahay ngandaye [nok amovolaw]]. 
nó-monzar [awak=ahaj ngmdije [nok" ama-val=aw]] 
1S+IFV-see goat=Pl DEM 2S DEP-give=1S.10 


‘I see those goats that you gave me. 
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(26) [Awak owla ahay [nok amavalaw] ngendoye na], [salom ahay ga]. 
[awak=uwla=ahaj [nok" amo-vol-aw]  ggindije na] [solom-ahaj ga] 
goat=1s.poss=Pl 2s DEP-give-1s.10 DEM PSP good=Pl ADJ 


‘Those goats of mine that you gave me [are] good’ 
Modification by quantifier, relative clause, and plural marker (27-28). 


(27) Nómenjar [awak ahay gam] [nok amovolaw va na]. 
nó-menzar [awak-ahaj gam] [nok" ama-val=aw ` -va nma] 
1S+IFV-see goat-Pl many 2S DEP-give-1S.IO =PRF PSP 


'I see many goats, the ones that you gave me: 


(28) [Awak owla ahay [nok amovalaw] joyga na], [salom ahay ga]. 
[awak=uwla=ahaj [nok" amo-vol-aw]  dzijga na] [solom-ahaj ga] 
goat=1s.poss=Pl 2s  DeEP-give=1s.10 all PsP good-Pl ADJ 


‘All of my goats that you gave to me [are] good’ 
Modification by quantifier, nominal demonstrative, and plural marker (29-30). 


(29) Ndmonjar [awak ahay ngendoye joyga]. 
nó-menzar [awak=ahaj ngmdije dzijga] 
1S+IFV-see goat-Pl DEM 


'I see all those goats: 


(30) [Awak ahay ngendoye joyga na], [solom ahay ga]. 
[awak=ahaj ngindije dzijga na] [solom-ahaj ga] 
goat-Pl DEM all PsP good=Pl ADJ 
‘All of those goats [are] good’ 


5.2 Noun phrase heads 
Noun phrases can have a head that is either a simple noun (31), nominalised verb 


(32, Section 5.2.1), or a pronoun (33, Section 5.2.2). In the examples, the noun 
phrases are delimited by square brackets and the head is bolded. 
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(31) [Albaya ahay] tánday táwas. 
[albaja-ahaj] tá-ndaj tá-was 
young man-Pl 3P+IFV-PROG 3P+IFV-cultivate 


"Ihe young men are cultivating’ 


(32) [Mazame owla] amanday acoban ana Mana. 
[mi-3um-e=uwla] ama-ndaj a-tsob-ar) ana Mana 
NOM-eat-CL=1S.POSS DEP-PROG 35-overwhelm-3s.10 DAT Mana 


‘[The act of] my eating is irritating Mana: 


(33) [Ndahan ga] ánday áwas. 
[ndahay ga] á-ndaj á-was 
3S ADJ 3S+IFV-PROG 3S+IFV-cultivate 


‘He himself is cultivating’ 


5.2.1 Noun phrases with nominalised verb heads 


When the head noun is a nominalised verb, the other elements in the noun phrase 
represent clausal arguments of the nominalised verb. The modifying noun repre- 
sents the direct object Theme of the nominalised verb and the possessive pronoun 
or noun in a modifying genitive construction represents the subject of the verb. 
In (34), the noun modifier daf ‘millet loaf’ represents the direct object of the 
nominalised verb mazame ‘eating’ and the 3P possessive pronoun ata represents 
the subject of the nominalised verb, i.e., ‘they are eating millet loaf’ 


(34) A [mazame daf ata] ava na, tázlapay bay. 
a [mr-zom-e daf=atota] ava na ta-kap-aj baj 
at NoM-eat-cL millet loaf23P.Poss in PsP 3P+IFV-talk-cL NEG 
‘While eating (lit. in the eating of their millet loaf), they don’t talk to 
each other? 


In (35), mandaye ango literally ‘your lying down’ indicates that ‘you are lying’ 
The possessive pronoun ango is the subject of the nominalised verb mandaye. In 
(36), both subject and direct object of the nominalised verb are present. Mana, 
the noun in the genitive construction (see Section 5.4.1) codes the subject of the 
nominalised verb and the ‘body-part’ verbal extension va is the direct object, i.e., 
"Mana is resting his body: 
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(35) 


(36) 


Snake, S. 19 

Anjakay nok ha a slam [mondoye ango] ava. 

à-nzak-aj nok” ha a lam [mr-nd-ijg-agg"5] ava 
gs-PFV-find-CL2s until at place Nom-sleep-cL=2s.Poss in 

‘It found you even at the place you were sleeping: (lit. it found you until 
in your sleeping place) 


[membese va a Mana] 
[me-mbef-e va a Mana] 
NOM-rest-cL body GEN Mana 


"Mana's rest’ (lit. resting body of Mana) 


5.2.2 Noun phrases with pronoun heads 


A free pronoun head is more limited in the number of modifiers that it can take 
than a lexical noun head. A pronoun head can only be modified by the adjec- 
tiviser (37-38) or possessive pronoun in emphatic situations (39-40) (see Sec- 
tion 3.1.1.2). Noun phrases with pronoun heads can not be modified by plural, 
number, demonstrative, adjective, or relative clause.? The pronoun heads are 
bolded in the examples. 


(37) 


(38) 


(39) 


[Ndahan ga] [amogoye]. 
[ndahay ga] [amr-g-ije] 
3S ADJ DEP-do-CL 
‘He is the one that did it’ 


[Amadaye elele nondoye na], [ne ga]. 
[amr-d-ije elele nmdije na] [ne ga] 
DEP-prepare-CL sauce DEM PSP 1S ADJ 


"Ihe one that prepared the sauce there [was] me: 


[Ne ahan] [amogoye]. 
[ne=ahay] [ami-g-ije] 
1S=3S.POSS DEP-do-CL 
‘I myself [am] the one that did it’ 


Pronouns can be the subject of a relative clause, see (17) and Section 5.4.3. 
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(40) [Ne ahan] nólo a kosoko ava. 
[ne=ahan] n5-lo a kəsək”ə ava 
1S=3S.POSS 1S+IFV-go at market in 


'I myself am going to the market: 


5.3 Derived adjectives 


All adjectives in Moloko are derived from nouns - there is no separate grammat- 
ical class of adjectives.) Adjectives are derived from nouns by a very productive 
process in which the morpheme ga follows the noun. Table 5.1. illustrates this 
process for simple nouns. 


Table 5.1: Derived adjectives 


Noun Derived Adjective 

salom ‘goodness’ səlom ga ‘good’ 
gədan ‘force’ gədan ga ‘strong’ 
deden ‘truth’ deden ga ‘true’ 
gogwez ‘redness’ gogwezga ‘red’ 

dalay ‘girl’ dalay ga ‘feminine’ 
barav ‘heart’ barav ga ‘with ability to support suffering? 
daz daz ‘redness’ daz daz ga ‘red’ 
kwaledede ‘smoothness’  kwoledede ga ‘smooth’ 
payecece ‘coldness’ payecece ga ‘cold’ 

malan ‘greatness’ malan ga ‘great’ / ‘big’ 
hwasese ‘smallness’ hwasese ga “small 

“An idiom. 


Nominalised verbs (see Section 7.6) can be further derived into adjectives by 
the adjectiviser. The process is illustrated in Table 5.2. 
5.3.1 Structure of noun phrase containing ga 


Gais the final element of a noun phrase. Examples show the adjectivised nouns in 
complete clauses. In the examples in this section, the adjectiviser ga is bolded and 


>There are no comparative adjectives in Moloko - comparison is done by means of a clause 
construction using a prepositional phrase described in Section 5.6.1. 
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Table 5.2: Adjectives derived from nominalised verbs 


Verb Nominalised verb Derived adjective 
e-nj-e ma-nj-aye ma-nj-aye ga 
3S-Sit-CL NOM-Sit-CL NOM-Sit-CCL ADJ 
‘He sat. ‘sitting’ (the event) ‘seated’ (adjective) 
a-dar-ay me-der-e me-der-e ga 
3s-plantcL ^ Now-plant-cr NOM-plant-CL ADJ 


‘He planted’ ‘planting’ (the event) ‘planted’ (adjective) 


the whole noun phrase construction including ga is delimited by square brackets. 


(41) Nazalay [awak gogwez ga]. 
nà-z-alaj [awak g"»g"ez ga] 
1S+PFV-take=away goat redness ADJ 


' took a red goat? 


(42) Cicada, S. 5 
Tenjakay [agwazla malan ga] a lohe. 
ta-nzak-aj [ag"aka ^ malag gala Je 
3P-find-cL spp. of tree bigness ADJ at bush 
"Ihey found a big tree (of a specific species) in the bush: 


(43) [war enen] [cezlere ga] 
[war enen]  [tfebere ga] 
child another disobedient ADJ 
‘Another child [is] disobedient. 


We consider that the adjectiviser is a separate phonological word with seman- 
tic scope over the preceding noun phrase.* The adjectiviser maintains its position 
at the right edge of a noun phrase regardless of the noun phrase components (44- 
49). This fact indicates that it might be a clitic. However, we find no undisputable 
evidence that it is phonologically bound to the noun. Example (42) shows noun- 
final changes /n/ — [n] before ga. These changes might be due to assimilation of 


“Bow (1997c) called this morpheme a noun affix. Also, for simple adjectivised noun construc- 
tions, speakers consider the adjectiviser to be part of the same word as the noun that is modi- 
fied. However, in the absence of evidence for phonological bondedness, we consider ga to be 
a separate phonological word. 
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/n/ to point of articulation of /g/ within a word (see Section 2.2). However, the 
same change would occur at a word break, with word-final changes to /n/ (see 
Section 2.2.4 and Section 2.6.1.2)? Also, the prosody of ga does not neutralise 
any prosody on the word to which it is bound. 


(44) Tákowala [kora motece elé ga.] 
ta-kuw=ala [kara mr-tetf-e ele ga] 
3P+1FV-seek=to dog Nom-close-cL eye ADJ 
‘They look for a puppy that hasn't opened its eyes yet: (lit. a dog closing 
eyes) 


(45) Values, S. 47 
Lame Moaloko ahay na, nambadom a doray ava na, 
lme Molok"5-ahaj na nà-mbod-om a doraj ava na 
iPEx Moloko-Pl PsP 1s+pFv-change-1PEx at head in psp 


"We the Moloko, we have become' (lit. we the Moloko, we have changed 
in the head [to be]) 


ka [kerkadaw ahay nə hargov ahay ga] a barzlan ava na. 
ka [kerkadaw-ahaj na  horg"»v-ahaj ga] a borkan ava na 
like monkey-Pl with baboon-Pl ADJ at mountain in PsP 


"like the monkeys and baboons in the mountains' 


When the head noun in a phrase that contains the adjectiviser ga is pluralised, 
both the head noun and the noun modifier are pluralised as well. Compare the 
singular noun phrase in (46) with the pluralised noun phrase in (47) where both 
the head noun and adjective are pluralised. The same pattern of pluralisation is 
shown in (48-49). Note that the plural is not becoming individually ‘adjectivised’ 
but rather the entire noun phrase is adjectivised. Note also that the adjectiviser 
always maintains its position at the right edge of the noun phrase. 


"We have not no examples of word-final alterations of /h/ before ga. 
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(46) 


(47) 


(48) 


(49) 


Naharalay [awak baboad ga] a mogom. 
nà-har-alaj [awak babad ga] a mog"om 
1S+PFV-carry=away goat white ADJ at home 


‘I carried the white goat home’ 


Naharala [awak ahay babad ahay ga] a mogom. 
nà-har-alaj [awak=ahaj babad=ahaj ga] a mog"om 
1S4 PFV-carry-away goat=Pl white-Pl apy at home 


'I carried the white goats home 


[Maze ahay solom ahay ga na], tázala tota bay. 

[mrze-ahaj solom-ahaj ga na] tá-z-ala tota baj 

person-Pl good-Pl ADJ PsP 3P+1FV-take=to ability NEG 

‘Good people (lit. people with the quality of goodness), they can't bring 
[it]; 


Values, S. 49 

Nde [məze ahay gogor ahay ga na] ngama. 
nde [mrze-ahaj g"og"or-ahaj ga na] ngama 
so person-Pl elder-Pl ADJ PSP better 


‘So, our elders [have it] better’ 


Derived adjectives can be negated by following them with the negative bay. 


(50) 


(51) 
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[Agwojer modere ga bay na], natoho. 

[ag"edzer mr-der-e ga baj na] natoh”o 
grass NOM-braid-CL ADJ NEG PSP over there 
"Ihe grass [that is] not thatched [is] over there: 


[Yam poyecece ga bay na], acar bay. 
[jam pijetfetfe ga baj na] a-tsar baj 
water coldness ADJ NEG PSP 3S+PFV-taste good NEG 


‘Lukewarm water doesn’t taste good. 


5.3 Derived adjectives 


5.3.2 Functions of noun phrases containing ga 


The morpheme ga has two other functions besides adjectiviser.° Ga can also func- 
tion as a discourse demonstrative to make the noun definite and even sometimes 
emphatic. Its function to render a pronoun emphatic is discussed in Section 3.1.1.2. 
A set of examples from the Cicada story illustrates the discourse function. Exam- 
ples (52-54) are from lines 5, 12 and 18 respectively (the Cicada story is found in 
its entirety in Section 1.6). The first mention in the narrative of agwazla 'tree of 
a particular species' is shown in (52). The tree is introduced as agwazla malan 
ga ‘a large tree? Later on in the narrative, the particular tree that was found is 
mentioned again (53 and 54). In these occurrences however, the tree is not mod- 
ified by an adjective, but the noun is simply marked by ga (agwazla ga 'this tree 
of a particular species’ in 53 and memele ga ‘the tree’ in 54). In these last two 
examples, ga indicates that 'tree' is referring to the particular tree previously 
mentioned in the discourse. 


(52) Cicada, S. 5 
Talo tonjakay [agwazla malan ga] a lohe. 
ta-lo td-njak-aj [agvaka ^ malag gala he 
3P+PFV-go 3P-PFV-find-cr spp. of tree largeness ADJ at bush 


‘They went and found a large tree (a particular species) in the bush’ 


(53) Cicada, S. 14 
[Agwazla ga] selom ga abasay ava bay. 
[ag"aba ga] solom ga abosaj ava baj 
spp.of.tree ADJ goodness ApJ blemish EXT NEG 


‘This tree is good; it has no faults. 


(54) Cicada, S. 20 
Náamenjar na alay [memele ga ndana] awde. 
náá-monzar na-alaj [memele ga ndana] uwde 
1S+POT-see 3S.DO=away tree ADJ DEM first 


‘First I want to see this tree that you spoke of? 


In another story about a reconciliation ceremony between two warring par- 
ties (the Moloko and the Mbuko), the ceremony requires the cutting in two of 


*These two functions for ga do not indicate homophones. We interpret all cases of ga as the 
same morpheme since all instances pattern in exactly the same way even when their function 
is different. We conclude that the same morpheme is functioning at the noun phrase level as 
an adjectiviser and at the discourse level in definiteness and emphasis. 
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a puppy. Which side received which part was a key element to the outcome of 
the ceremony. In the text, the first mention of daray ‘the head’ (55) is marked 
with ga - it is an expected part of the narrative frame. When the outcome of 
the ceremony revealed that the Moloko got the head part (and so ‘won’ the con- 
test) and the Mbuko received the hind parts, both are adjectivised: daray ga ‘the 
head’ and matenen ga ‘the hindparts' (56). Note that (56) consists of two predi- 
cate possessive verbless clauses (see Section 10.1.2), each with a predicate that is 
an adjectivised noun. 


(55) Asalome ndgasom na [daray ga] na, [solom ga]. 
asa lime nó-gos-om na [dəraj ga] na [solom ga] 
if 1PEX 1S+1FV-catch-1PEx 3s.Do head ADJ PsP goodness ADJ 


‘If we got the head, [it would be] good’ 


(56) [Dəray ga] anga lame [motenen ga] anga Mboko ahay. 
[daraj ga] anga lime [mitenen ga] anga mbok"»-ahaj 
head Amt Poss 1PEx hindparts ADJ Poss Mbuko=Pl 


‘The head [is] ours; the hindparts [are] the Mbuko's: 


Compare (57) and (58) (from lines 1 and 39, respectively of the Disobedient Girl 
story; shown in its entirety in Section 1.5). The noun bamba ‘story, when first 
mentioned in the introduction of the story (57) is not adjectivised. When the 
same noun is mentioned again in the conclusion (58), it is adjectivised ma bamba 
ga 'the story: 


(57) Disobedient Girl, S. 1 
[Bamba] [bamba] kalo dorgod 
[bamba] [bamba] kolo dorg’od 


story story under silo 


‘Once upon a time... (lit. there's a story under the silo) 


(58) Disobedient Girl, S. 39 
Ka nehe [ma bamba ga] andavalay. 
ka nehe [ma bamba ga] à-ndava-alaj 
like here word story ADJ 38+PFv-finish=away 


‘It is like this the story ends: 


In the Cows in the Field story (not illustrated in this work) ga is used to mark 
the five brothers (previously mentioned) whose field was damaged and who had 
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to go to the police to resolve the problem (59 and 60), and the problem (ma ga 
‘that word’) that developed when they couldn't find justice (61 and 62). 


(59) [Malama ahay mofad ga] tanday tágalay ta [sla ahay na] a Kodombor. 
[malama -ahaj mofad ga] ta-ndaj ta-gal-aj ta [la -ahaj na] 
brother -Pl four ADJ 3P-PRG 3P+IFV-drive-CL 3P.DO cow =P] Psp 


a Kodombor 
to Tokembere 


"Ihe four brothers, they were driving the cows to Tokembere’ 


(60) Nobohom ta alay lame [zlom ga]. 
nà3-boh-om ta-alaj lime [kom ga] 
1SPEX+PFV-pour-1PEX 3P.DO=away 1PEx five ADJ 
"We gave them [our identity cards], we [were] the five [whose fields were 
damaged]. 


(61) Sena slam na ava nendoge na, nomonjorom [ma ga]. 
fey a dam na avanendige na nà-monzor-om [ma ga] 
IDwalk at place PsPin DEM PSP 1S+PFV-see-1PEX word ADJ 


"Walking (later), at that place, we saw the problem: 


(62) Nobohom [ma ga] a broygad ava. 
nd-boh-om [ma ga] a brijgad ava 
1SPEX+PFV-pour-1PEx word ApJ at Brigade in 
"We took the problem to the Brigade: 


The emphatic function of ga’ mentioned above is even more obvious in the 
Values exhortation (see Section 1.7). Line 7 in the Values exhortation, shown in 
(63), alludes to the commandments that Harmbalom awacala ka okor aka ‘God 
wrote on the stone, and line 12 (64) exhorts the hearer koogasok ma Harmbalom 
‘you should accept the word of God? Further in the text, the mention of anga 
Harmbalom ga ‘the very [word] of God himself’ (65 from line 28) draws attention 
to the fact that the people don’t accept what God himself wrote on the stone 
tablets. This time, the marker ga has an emphatic function. 


"The emphatic function of ga is discussed with respect to pronouns in Section 3.1.1.2. 
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(63) 


(64) 


(65) 


Values, S. 7 

Hormbolom awacala ka okor aka. 
Hormbolom à-wats-ala ko ək”ər aka 
God 3S+PFV-write=to on stone on 


‘God wrote them on the stone [tablet]? 


Values, S. 12 

Yawa nde ele nehe daw, kóogosok ma Hormbolom. 

jawa nde ele nehe duw k55-g"os-bk" | ma | Hormbolom 
well so thing DEM also 2s+PpoT-catch-2P word God 


'So, this thing here, you should accept the word of God: 


Values, S. 28 

[Anga Hormbolom ga] kagas asabay. 

[anga Hormbolom ga] ka-gas asa-baj 
Poss God ADJ 2S4 PFV-catch again-NEG 


"Ihe very [word] of God himself you no longer accept: 


5.4 Nouns as modifiers 


There are three types of constructions where nouns figure in the modification of 
another head noun in Moloko. They are: 


(66) 


(67) 
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with the genitive particle a (66) (see Section 5.4.1). 


Permanent attribution construction. Two nouns are juxtaposed with no 
intervening particle (67) (see Section 5.4.2). 


Relative clause (68) (see Section 5.4.3). 


[war [a bahay]] 
[war [a  bahaj]] 
child GEN chief 
‘the chief’s child’ 


[zar Maloko] 
[zar molok"5] 
man Moloko 


*Moloko man' 


5.4 Nouns as modifiers 


(68) [war [aməgəye cadoy] akaray zana aloko apazan. 
[war [amr-g-ije tsodoj] à-kar-aj zana-alok"5 apazar) 
child pEP-do-cr wickedness 3s-«Prv-steal-cr clothes=1PIN yesterday 
"Ihe child that did wickedness stole our clothes yesterday: 


5.4.1 Genitive construction 


The genitive construction follows the head noun in a noun phrase. The genitive 
noun phrase consists of the genitive particle a plus a noun phrase expressing the 
possessor (69 and 70). 


(69) [zar [a Hawa]] 
[zar [a Hawa]] 
man GEN Hawa 


*Hawa's husband' 


(70) [hay [a baba ango]] 
[haj [a  baba-agg"»]] 
house GEN father-2s.Poss 


'your father's house' 


Bow (1997c) remarks that the particle a appears to carry the tone HL, with a 
floating L.Š She demonstrates in (71) that the floating low tone lowers the high 
tone of the noun (háy) to become M. 


(71) [daf] + [á] + [báj] — [ddf á haj] 
‘loaf’ GEN ‘millet’ ‘millet loaf’ 


Also, the genitive particle will elide with any word-final vowel in a previous 
word; likewise it will elide with a vowel at the beginning of the following word. 
In any case, the tone effects remain. 

In a genitive construction, the relationship of the genitive noun phrase to the 
head noun is a temporary attribute of or relationship to the head.? The semantic 
relationship between head noun and genitive expresses the same range of seman- 
tic notions as the possessive pronoun (see Section 3.1.2.1). In the examples below, 
the genitive construction expresses ownership (both alienable and inalienable, 
72), kinship (73), partitive (74), and other looser associations (75-77). When ap- 
plicable, a corresponding pronominal possessive construction is also given for 
comparison. 


*Note that the genitive particle a and the adposition a (Sections 5.6.1 and 5.6.2) are homophones. 
? As compared with the permanent attribution construction Section 5.4.2. 
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(72) 


(73) 


(74) 


(75) 


(76) 


(77) 


[hay [a Mana] 
[haj [a Mana] 
house GEN Mana 


*Mana's house’ 


[hor [a Mana]] 
[hor [a  Mana]] 
woman GEN Mana 


“Manas wife’ 
[daray [a Mana]] 


[daraj [a Manal]] 
head GEN Mana 


*Mana's head’ 


[slarele [a Mana]] 
[urele [a Mana]] 
work GEN Mana 


*Mana's work’ 


[para [a Mala]] 
[para [a 


‘the spirit-place that Mala worships’ 


[zar akar [a Mana]] 
[zar akar [a 


‘the man who stole from Mana’ 


Mala]] 
spirit-place GEN Mala 


Mana]] 
man thief GEN Mana 


[hay owla] 
[haj=uwla] 
house-1s.POss 


‘the house that I live in’ (not the house I made)? 


[hor ahan] 
[h*ər=ahan] 

woman=3s.POSS 
“his wife 
[dəray ahan] 
[dəraj=ahan] 
head=3s.poss 
‘his head’ 


[slarele ahan] 
[dtrele=ahan] 
Work-3s.Poss 


‘his work’ 


[para ahan] 
[pera-ahar] 
spirit-place-3s.Poss 
‘his spirit-place’ 
[zar akar ahan] 


[zar akar-ahar] 
man thief-3s.Poss 


‘the man who stole from him’ 


There are several idioms or figurative expressions in Moloko which involve 
genitive constructions where the head noun in the noun phrase is a body part 
such as ma ‘mouth’ (78-80) or hod ‘stomach’ (81). 


(78) 


[ma [a gever]] 
[ma [a griver]] 
mouth GEN liver 


‘gall bladder’ 


‘The house I made’ requires a relative clause: [hay [awla ama-her-e =va ]] ‘house mine to build? 
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(79) 


(80) 


(81) 


5.4 Nouns as modifiers 


[ma [a galan]] 

[ma [a galan]] 
mouth GEN kitchen 
‘door to the kitchen’ 


[ma [a savah] ] 
[ma [a savax]] 
mouth GEN rainy season 


"beginning of rainy season' 


Ne a [hod [a zazay]] ava. 
nea [hof [a zazaj]] ava 
1S at stomach GEN peace in 


‘I [am] very peaceful’ (lit. I, in the centre of peace) 


All other modifiers in a genitive construction will modify the genitive noun 
and not the head noun. In (82), the possessive modifies the genitive noun (my 
wife) and not the head noun (i.e., not ‘my bride price’). Likewise in (83), the 
demonstrative modifies the genitive noun (‘this woman’) and not the head noun 
(i.e., not ‘this bride price’). In (84), it is the genitive noun ‘animals’ that is plu- 
ralised and modified by ‘all’, not the head noun “chief” 


(82) 


(83) 


(84) 


[Gembere [a hor »wla]] adal anga ango. 
[gembere [a h"or-uwla]] a-dal anga=ang"o 
bride price GEN woman-1s.POssS 3S-exceed POSS=2S.POSS 


"Ihe bride price of my wife exceeded [that] belonging to you’ 


[Gembere [a hor nehe] na], acabava. 
[gembere [a bar nehe] na] a-tsab=ava 
bride price GEN woman DEM PsP 3s-overwhelm-in 


"Ihe bride price of this woman is exhorbitant: 
Angala [bahay [a genaw ahan ahay a slala ga ava joyga]]. 


a-ngala [bahaj [a genaw-ahag-ahaja lala ga ava 
3S+PFV-return chief GEN animal=3s.poss=P] at village ADJ in 


dzijga]] 
all 


‘He came back as the chief of all his animals in the village: 
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5.4.2 Permanent attribution construction 


In a ‘permanent attribution construction; the noun phrase has a head composed 
oftwo (or even three) nouns, which acts as a unit within a larger noun phrase (85- 
91). The nouns in a permanent attribution construction do not comprise a com- 
pound made of phonologically bound words, but are separate words (prosodies 
do not spread from one noun to the other, (87), (88), (91), and there are word-final 
changes in the first noun). Semantically, the second noun in the noun phrase 
indicates something about the identity of the first noun or gives a permanent 
attribute of the head noun.” The glosses in each of the examples below confirm 
this observation. 


(85) [zar Ftak] 
[zar Ftak] 
man Ftak 


“a man who was born in Ftak’ 


(86) [zar akar] 
[zar akar] 
man theft 


‘thief’ (someone who makes his living from stealing) 


(87) [zar jagwer] 
[zar dzig"er] 
man shepherd 
‘a shepherd’ (paid for his work) 


(88) [zar salom] 
[zar solom] 
man goodness 


'a man who is known for his goodness' 


(89) [dalay zazay] 
[dalaj zazaj] 
girl peace 


'girl of peace' (peace identifies her) 


"As compared with the genitive construction which gives a more temporary attribute Sec- 
tion 5.4.1. 
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(90) [zar madan] 
[zar madan] 
man sorcery 


€ H 
a known sorcerer 


(91) [zar slorele] 
[zar irele] 
man work 


‘a man who is known as someone who works hard’ 


Ina noun phrase with the permanent attribution construction as its head noun, 
other elements in the noun phrase modify the entire head (and not just one of 
the nouns in the construction, as is the case for the genitive construction, see 
Section 5.4.1). In (92), the plural and the numeral modify the head noun ndam 
slarele and the sense is ‘his three workmen, not ‘the man of his three works: 
In (93), the noun phrase has a triple noun head, war elé hay ‘millet grain’ In 
this noun phrase, the derived adjective balen ga ‘one; the demonstrative nendaye 
‘that, and the relative clause nok ameze ‘the one that you brought’ all modify the 
triple noun head war elé hay ‘millet grain’ They do not just modify the noun 
war ‘child’ or hay ‘millet’ In the examples below, the noun phrase is delimited 
by square brackets and the permanent attribution construction is bolded. 


(92) [ndam slarele ahan ahay makar]. 
[ndam direle=ahan=ahaj makar] 
people work-3s.Poss-Pl three 


‘his three workmen’ 


(93) Disobedient Girl, 13 
[War elé hay bolen ga nendaye nok ameze na], 
[war ele haj ` ben ga nendije nok” ame-zed-e] na 
child eye millet one ADJ DEM 2S  DEP-take-CL PSP 


‘That one grain of millet that you took; 
káhaya na ko ver aka. 


ká-h-aja na ko ver aka 
2S+IFV-grind=PLU 3S.DO on grinding stone on 


‘you should grind it on the grinding stone’ 


It is interesting that when dependent and nominalised clauses (see Section 7.6 
and Section 7.7) are within permanent attribution and genitive constructions, the 
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same modal differences seen in Section 12.1.1 still apply. The nominalised form 
of the verb functions to give a particular situation a finished idea, with an event 
that has been accomplished before the point of reference, almost as a state. In 
contrast, the dependent form of the verb is employed in situations which have 
an incomplete idea, one that is not yet achieved. Compare (94) and (95). Example 
(94) refers to someone whose identity is a shepherd - he is a man who makes 
his living caring for sheep or other animals. He probably is hired. This more 
permanent identity or state is expressed through the nominalised form of the 
verb in a permanent attribution construction. In contrast, (95) (a relative clause, 
see Section 5.4.3) reflects a man who cares for sheep but being a shepherd isn't his 
identity - he has sheep now but may not always have them. It is an incomplete 
or not completely realised situation expressed through the dependent form of 
the verb (a relative clause, but similar to the genitive). 


(94) zar majagwere 
zar mr-dzig"er-e 
man NOM-shepherd-cr 


‘a shepherd-man' (lit. man shepherding) 


(95) maze amajogwere tomak 
mize  amrdgg"er-e —tomak 
person pEP-shepherd-cr sheep 


'a person that cares for sheep' (lit. person to care for sheep) 


Likewise, compare (96) and (97). In (96), the dependent verb form is used to give 
the idea that the person has stolen something from someone, perhaps only once 
in his life (a non-permanent attribution). In contrast, the permanent attribution 
construction in (97)? expresses that the man is a thief by identity or occupation 
- he steals to make his living. Another nominalised form is shown in (98) and the 
form maze makare ga ‘person thefted’ expresses a completed event. In this case, 
use of the adjectivised form indicates that the noun phrase head maze ‘person’ 
is the person who experienced the theft. 


(96) maze amokore maze 
mize ami-kir-e mize 
person pEP-steal-cr person 


'the person that steals' (lit. person to steal from person) 


D Akar is the irregular nominalised form of the verb karay (see Section 4.2). 
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(97) zarakar 
zar akar 
man theft 


‘a thief’ (lit. man thief) 


(98) maze mokore ga 
mr  mi-kir-e ga 
person NoM-steal-cL ADJ 


‘the person who was robbed’ 


5.4.3 Relative clauses 


Relative clauses are one of the final elements in a noun phrase. The structure 
of relative clauses in Moloko is shown in Figure 5.2. and consists of a pronoun 
(when necessary), a verb in dependent form (see Section 7.7) and a complement. 
A relative clause has no pronoun when the head of the relative clause is the 
subject of the relative clause. If the head of the relative clause has a grammatical 
role other than subject, then a pronoun is used. 


(pronoun) dependent verb complement (presupposition marker) 


Figure 5.2: Structure of relative clause 


The head noun of the relative clause can be either the subject or the direct 
object of the relative clause. When the head noun is the subject of the relative 
clause (99-102), there is a gap for subject in the relative clause (marked by @ in 
the examples). For example, the understood subject of the relative clause in (99) 
is the same as war dalay ‘the girl’ in the noun phrase. In the example, the @ is 
a zero marking where the subject of the clause would otherwise be. There is a 
gap for subject because the subject of the relative clause is the same as the head 
of the noun phrase that is being modified. The relative clause is bolded and the 
noun phrase is delimited by square brackets in the examples in this section. 


(99) Disobedient Girl, S. 38 
Metesle anga [war dalay ngendoye amazata aka ala 
metele anga [war dalaj ggendije Ø ama-z-ata-aka-ala 
curse poss child girl DEM DEP-bring=3P.10=on=to 


‘The curse [is] belonging to that girl, (the one) who had brought’ 
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(100) 


(101) 


(102) 


avoya nengehe ana maze ahay na]. 
avija neggehe ana mrse-ahaj na] 
suffering DEM DAT person-Pl psp 


‘this suffering to the people? 


[Lekwoye hawer ahay na, amanday a hay a zawor ahay ava], 
[lok"gje hawar -ahajna Ø ama-ndaja haj a  zawor-ahaj ava] 
2P women =P] PSP  pEP-PROG at house GEN men=Pl in 


"You women, the ones that are living at your husband's house, 


soy kogasom ma a zawor alokwoye ahay. 
sij ko-gus-omma a  zawor-alok"eje-ahaj 
only 2-catch-2? mouth GEN men-2P.Poss-Pl 


'you must listen to your husbands: 


Disobedient Girl, S. 33 

Hormbolom aga barav va kowaya 

Hormbolom á-g-a borav -va kuwaja 
God 3S+IFV-do-cL heart -PRF because of 


‘God had gotten angry because of ` 

[war dalay na amecen slamay bay ngondoye]. 
[war dalaj na Ø ame-tfey lomaj baj ggindije] 
child girl psp  DpEP-hear ear NEG DEM 


‘that girl, that one that was disobedient: 


Nde [lobara awla ga amotaralokwoye ma] nehe. 
nde [lobara -uwla ga Ø ame-tar-alok"eje ma] nehe 
SO news  -1S.POSS ADJ DEP-call=2P.10 mouth DEM 


‘So, this is my news that I have called you together (to hear). (lit. So, my 
news which called mouth to you [is] this here) 


When the head noun is the direct object of the relative clause, the relative 
clause must contain a subject pronoun. The pronoun must be inserted before the 
verb in the relative clause (103-105). It is interesting that this subject pronoun of 
the relative clause is sometimes a free pronoun (104, 105, 109, see Section 3.1.1) 
but in other cases is a possessive pronoun (103, see Section 3.1.2). Two examples 
from the same narrative? (103 and 104) use different pronouns for the subject of 


® The entire narrative is not included in this work. 
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the relative clause. While (103) uses the 3» possessive pronoun ata, (104) uses the 
free pronoun tata. In some cases, the relative clause will contain the direct object 
pronominal na following the dependent verb. The Do pronominal represents the 
noun phrase head. In the examples below, the direct object pronominal na is 
underlined. A gap for the direct object in the relative clause (104 and 109) is 
indicated by Ø. 


(103) Tasan oko ana [hay ata amogoye na va]. 
ta-s=an ok” ana [haj=atata ami-g-ije na-va] 
3P+PFV-cut=38.10 fire DAT house-3P.POSS DEP-do-CL 3S.DO=PRF 
‘They set fire to the house that the others had made: 


(104) A slam a [hay tata amogoye a dala kosoko ava nal, tolo. 
adam a [haj tetaami-g-ije Q a dala — kosok"o ava na] 
at place GEN house 3P. DEP-do-cL at money market in PsP 


td-lo 
3P+PFV-g0 


‘To the place of the house that they made in the market, they went. 


(105) [War hay ngendoye nok ameze na va] balen ngandaye na, 
[war haj ngindijenok” ame-3-e ^ na-va]  bileg ngindije na 
child millet DEM 2s DEP-take-CL 3s.DO-PRF one DEM PSP 


‘That grain that you have taken, that one [grain]; 


káahaya ko ver aka. 
káá-h-aja ko ver aka 
2S+POT-grind=PLU on grinding stone on 


'grind it on the grinding stone: 


(106) is more complex since the subject of the relative clause includes the 
speaker along with the head of the noun phrase (moze enen ahay 'some other 
people’). The relative clause begins with the 1PEx pronoun lame. The speaker 
brought food to those people who helped him to drive the cows. 


(106) Dayday anga fat amodede va nóngala a mogom 
dijdaj anga fat ami-ded-e -va néd-ng=ala 
ID:approximately Poss sun DEP-fall-cL =PRF 1S+IFV-return=to 
a mog"om 
at home 


‘At sunset, I went home’ (lit. [it was] approximately [time] belonging to 
the sun which already fell, I returned home) 
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waya amazata ala daf ana 
waja | ama-z-ata-ala | daf ana 
because DEP-take=3P.10=to millet.loaf DAT 


‘to bring food for ’ (lit. because to bring food to) 


[maze enen ahay lame amongele alay sla ahay joyga na]. 

[mize enen=ahaj lime amr-ggel-e-alaj la-ahaj d5ijga na] 
person another-Pl 1PEx pEP-return-cL-away cow-Pl all psp 
‘all the people that drove the cows [to Tokembere]: (lit. some other 
people we the ones returning all cows) 


In all of the above examples, the head noun can be modified by other modifiers 
in addition to the relative clause. Sometimes, however, the relative clause itself 
is the entire noun phrase (107-108). These noun phrases that consist of relative 
clauses take no other noun phrase modifiers. Also, they are apparently limited 
in the type of clause construction in which they can occur. They can only be 
the predicate of a larger predicate nominal construction (see Section 10.1.2). Ex- 
amples (107) and (108) are interrogative constructions with a predicate nominal 
structure (see Section 10.3.1). We found no natural examples where a headless 
relative clause served as a matrix component in a matrix verbal clause. Example 
(108) is an emphatic construction (see Section 10.3.5). 


(107) [Amazade doray na] way? 
[Ø ami-31d-e dəraj na] waj 
DEP-carry-cL head psp who 
"Who will win?' (lit. the one to carry the head, who?) 


(108) Snake, S. 7 
Alma [amadavala okfom nehe] may? 
alma [ama-dav=ala ok"fom nehe] maj 
what pEP-fall-to ^ mouse DEM what 


"What made that mouse fall?’ (lit. what to fall this mouse, what?) 


Noun phrases with relative clauses can get quite complicated in Moloko even 
though they only occur in specific places in discourse. In (109), there are two 
relative clauses together, both modifying the head noun ele ‘thing. In the first 
(ne amahan the thing ‘that I told her’) the head of the noun phrase corresponds 
to the direct object of the verb in the relative clause (marked as Q in the example). 
In the second (amajaye mege bay the thing ‘that I said she should not do’) there is 
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an embedded complement clause within the relative clause (delimited by lines). 
In this second relative clause, the element that corresponds to the head of the 
noun phrase is represented by Q within the complement clause. 


(109) Disobedient Girl, S. 29 
Ago na va 
à-go na-va 
3S+PFV-do 3S.DO=PRF 
‘She did it’ (lit. she did it, [the thing] that I told her;) 


[ele ne amahan amojoye |mege bay| na] esomey. 

[ele neama-h=ay Ø amı-d3-ije |mé-g-e © baj| na] eme 
thing 1s DEP-say-3s.10 DEP-tell-CL 3s+HOR-do-CL NEG PSP not so 
‘the thing that I told her she should not do, not so?’ 


Plural head nouns in noun phrases containing a relative clause have so far 
only been noted in elicited relative clauses and their interpretation is ambiguous. 
In these noun phrases, speakers insert the plural =ahay in one of two places: 
the plural =ahay can occur immediately following the head noun, or in some 
instances it may follow the relative clause. The plural precedes the relative clause 
in (110-111). 


(110) [Ele ahay nok amezede na], anga awla bay. 
[ele=ahaj nok” ami-31d-e na] anga=uwla baj 
thing-Pl 2s — DEP-take-CL PSP POSS=1S.POSS NEG 


"Ihe things that you brought [are] not belonging to me? 


(111) [Maze ahay amazade doray na], tolo a mogom no memle ga. 
[mrze=ahaj amr-31d-e — doraj na] to-l a mog"omno  memle ga 
person-Pl pzEP-take-cr head psp 3P-go athome withjoy ADJ 


"Ihe people that won went home with joy: 


When the plural =ahay occurs after the relative clause (113), exactly what is 
pluralised is ambiguous. The relative clause follows a singular head noun in (112). 
However, when the head noun is plural, the relative clause is sandwiched be- 
tween the head noun and the plural marker (113). In (113), the possibilities are 
chief's house/ chief's houses / chiefs' house / chiefs' houses; depending on if 
ndam, hay, bahay, or all three are pluralised. Thus, when plural forms are used 
in Moloko discourse, which possibility is correct must be already clear from the 
context. 
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(112) 


(113) 


Dala slorele asan 
dala — lorele a-s=ay 
money work 3s-please-3s.10 


ana [moze amohere hay a bahay]. 
ana [mize @ami-her-e haj a —bahaj] 
DAT person ` DEP-build-cr house GEN chief 


‘The person (the one) that built the chief's house wants his wages (lit. 
work money pleases him)?’ 


Dala slorele asata 
dala rele a-s=ata 
money work 3s-please=3P.10 


“Wages please’ 

ana [ndam amohere hay a bahay ahay]. 

ana [ndam Ø amı-her-e haj a —bahaj-ahaj] 
DAT people ` pEP-build-cr house GEN chief-Pl 


'the people that built the chief's house/ chief's houses / chiefs' house / 
chiefs’ houses: 


The end of the relative clause is sometimes delimited by the presupposition 
marker na (see Chapter 11). (99) is repeated here as (114) (see also 104, 106, 107). 
Na indicates that the relative clause contains previously shared (or presupposed) 
information. Na also physically delineates the end of the relative clause. In (114), 
the presupposition marker na is underlined. 


(114) 


Disobedient Girl, S. 38 

Metesle anga [war dalay ngondoye amazata aka ala 

Metete anga [war dalaj ngandaje Ø ama-z=ata=aka=ala 
NOM-curse Poss child girl DEM DEP-take=3P.10=on=to 


‘The curse belongs to that young woman that brought’ 
avoya nengehe ana maze ahay na]. 

avija nengehe ana mrze-ahaj na] 

suffering DEM DAT person-Pl psp 


‘this suffering onto the people’ 


Any information inside a relative clause must be known or presupposed in- 
formation expected to be shared by the hearer. Relative clauses function in two 
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ways. Firstly, relative clauses may specify the head noun among others. Sec- 
ondly, in a narrative, relative clauses identify their content as carrying informa- 
tion concerning a key participant in the discourse and may allude to the moral 
of the story. 

Consider the Disobedient Girl text (see Section 1.5 for the full narrative). The 
moral of the story is to instruct children (especially girls) to be obedient. There 
are relative clauses in S. 13 (115), S. 29 (109), S. 33 (101), and S. 38 (114). Note that 
all but one (115) of the relative clauses in this narrative concern the moral of the 
story. The Disobedient girl story involves suffering of a particular nature that 
was brought on by a particular girl who disobeyed specific instructions. The in- 
structions that she disobeyed are in a relative clause within the husband's lament 
when he finds her (109). The disobedient girl is the head of two relative clauses 
at the end of the story, one citing her as the reason that God got angry (101) and 
the other stating that she brought suffering to the Moloko people (114). The only 
relative clause that does not concern information relevant to the moral of the 
story (115) is from a section in the narrative where the man instructs his wife on 
how much millet to grind. The man tells her to take one grain of millet. Then 
he specifies with a relative clause ‘that one grain of millet you have taken’ This 
relative clause specifies the one grain of millet (from the other grains in the sack) 
that will be multiplied for them. 


(115) Disobedient Girl, S. 13 
Asa asok amohaya na, 
asa à-s-ok amo-h-aja na 
if  3s-Prv-please-2s.10 DEP+PFV-grind=PLU PSP 
‘If you want to grind; 
kazad war elé hay bolen. 
ká-zad war ele haj biley 
28+1FVv-take child eye millet one 


‘you take only one grain’ 
[War elé hay bolen ga nandaye nok amezade na], 


[war ele haj ` ben ga rindije nok" ame-zid-e na] 
child eye millet DEM ADJ DEM 2S DEP-take-CL PSP 


‘That one grain that you have taken; 


Kahaya na ka ver aka. Anjaloko de pew. 
ka-h=aja na kaver aka a-nz=alok”o de pew 
2S+IFV-grind=PLU 38.DO on stone on 3S+PFVv-suffice=1PIN enough done 


‘grind it on the grinding stone, and it will suffice for all of us: 
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Note that the relative clauses that contain information about the moral of the 
story are at the end of the narrative; there are no relative clauses related to the 
moral of the story at the beginning of the narrative - the noun phrases in S.10- 
S.11 (116) that introduce her and identify her as disobedient contain no relative 
clause. 


(116) Disobedient Girl, S. 10-11 
Olo azala [dalay] azla na [war dalay ndana] 
à-lo à-z-ala [dalaj] aka na [war dalaj ndana] 
3S+PFV-go 3s*PFV-take-to girl now psp child girl DEM 


[cezlere ga]. 

[tfekere ga] 

disobedience ADJ 

‘He went and took a wife, but that above-mentioned girl [was] 
disobedient? 


In the Snake narrative (see Section 1.4), there is only one relative clause. This 
relative clause shows another function of relative clauses in discourse. The rela- 
tive clause, amadavala okfom nehe ‘the thing that caused the mouse to fall’ in line 
7 (108), contains the first mention (albeit indirect) of the snake who is a central 
participant in the story and the reason that the story was told. 


5.5 Coordinated noun phrases 


The basic way to coordinate two participants in Moloko is to join two noun 
phrases by the adposition na ‘with’ (see Section 5.6.1). Modifiers will have se- 
mantic scope over both of the coordinated elements. In (117)-(119), the noun 
phrases are delimited by square brackets and the adpositions are bolded. 


(117) Lobara anga [[bahay a hay] na [ndam slorele ahan ahay makar]]. 
lobara agga [[bahaja bail na [ndam hrele=ahan=ahaj 
news poss chief GEN house with people work-3s.Poss-Pl 


makar]] 
three 


"Ihe story [is] belonging to the chief of the house with his three 
workmen? 
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(118) Values, S. 47 
Nombodom a doray ava na, 
nà-mbod-5m a doraj ava na 
1S-PFV-change-iPEX at head in PsP 


"We have become' (lit. we changed in the head) 


ka [[[korkadaw ahay] no [hərgov ahay] ga] [a borzlan ava nal 
ka [[[kerkadaw-ahaj] ne  [horg"»v-ahaj]ga] [a borbag ` ava] na] 
like monkey-Pl with baboon-Pl ADJatmountainin PSP 


‘like monkeys and baboons in the mountain: 


(119) [[Zar] na [hor ahan]] tolo a mehele ava. 
[[zar] na ([h*ər=ahan]] tə-lə a me-hel-e ava 
man with woman=3s.Poss 3P-go at NOM-unite-cL in 


'A man and his wife went to the meeting: 


5.6 Adpositional phrase 


Adpositional phrases function to relate noun phrases to the clause, expressing 
physical, grammatical, or logical relationships. Friesen & Mamalis (2008) found 
two types of adpositional phrases in Moloko; simple and complex. Simple ad- 
positional phrases (Section 5.6.1) consist of an adposition followed by the noun 
phrase. Complex adpositional phrases (Section 5.6.2) consist of a noun phrase 
framed by a preposition and a postposition. 


5.6.1 Simple adpositional phrase 


There are seven adpositions in Moloko: a ‘to, ana ‘to’ na ‘with; aka ‘on; anga 
‘belonging to, afa ‘at the house of? and ka ‘like’? 
The preposition a "at H marks the relationship of location of the event (at, to, 


in; 120, 121). 


(120) Cicada, S. 4 
Tónday tótalay a lohe. 
td-ndaj t$-tal-aj a lhe 
3P+IFV-PRG 3P+IFV-walk-cL at bush 


‘They were walking in the bush: 


“This particle is a homophone with the genitive particle (Section 5.4.1). 
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(121) Olo a Marva. 


The adposition ana 'to' marks the indirect object which is the place where the 
action of the verb occurs; the recipient, benefactive, or malefactive (122, 123, see 


3-lo a Marva 
3S+PFV-go at Maroua 


‘He/she went to Maroua? 


Section 9.2 for a discussion of semantic roles). 


(122) 


(123) 


The adposition na ‘with’ marks the instrument (124) or comitative (accompa- 
niment) relation (125, 126; cf. Section 5.5). The adposition is also used to form the 


Tolo na, tasan oko ana hay ata amagoye na va. 


to- na ta-s=ay 5k"» ana haj-atota 


Adokaka alay ana Hormbolom. 
a-dok"-aka-alaj | ana Hormbolom 
3s-arrive-on-away DAT God 

‘It reached God: 


verb focus construction (127, see Section 7.6.3). 


(124) 


(125) 


(126) 
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Naslay sla no mekec. 
na-laj da na  meketf 
18-slay-cr cow with knife 


“I kill the cow with a knife’ 


Olo no zar ahan. 
»- nə  zar-ahar 
3s-go with man=3s.Poss 


‘She went with her husband? 


Zar na hor ahan tata a mogom. 
zar no  h"or-ahar totaa mog"om 
man with woman-3s.POoss 3P at home 


"Ihe man and his wife [are] at home’ 


amr-g-ije na-va 
3P-go PSP 3P-cut-3s.DO fire DAT house=3P.POSS DEP-do-CL 3S.DO=PRF 
“They went and set fire to the house that they had built’ 


5.6 Adpositional phrase 


(127) Naskom awak no moskwome. 
nà-sok"om awak nə  mr-sk"em-e 
18+PFVv-buy/sell goat with NoM-buy/sell-cr 


‘I really bought the goat. (lit. I bought the goat with buying) 


The adposition na ‘with’ also participates in forming comparative construc- 
tions in Moloko. When one noun phrase is compared with another, it is done 
by means of a clause construction using the verb dal, ‘overtake’! The standard 
of comparison (baba =ahan ‘his father’ in 128 and 129, and modoga =ahan ‘his 
older sibling' in 130) is the direct object of the verb. The quality being compared 
(saber 'tallness' in 128, gadan ‘strength’ in 129, and masare ele ‘knowledge’ in 130) 
follows in an adpositional phrase. 


(128) War ahan ádal baba ahan no sober. 
war-ahag á-dal baba-ahag nə fiber 
child=3s.poss 3s-«1Fv-overtake father-3s.Poss with tallness 
"Ihe child is taller than his father’ (lit. his child surpasses his father with 
tallness) 


(129) War ahan ádal baba ahan no gadan. 
war-ahag á-dal baba-ahag | no  geday 
child-3s.Poss 3s«1rv-overtake father=3s.poss with strength 
"Ihe child is stronger than his father’ 


(130) War na, á-dal madaga ahan na masare ele. 
war na á-dal modoga-ahar) no mr-fir-e 
child psp 3s«1rv-overtake older sibling-3s.Poss with NoM-know-cr 


ele 

thing 

"Ihe child is smarter than his older sibling: (lit. the child is greater than 
his older sibling with respect to knowledge) 


No ‘less than’ comparatives were found in the data. Superlative constructions 
are possible but are not used often in Moloko culture. (131) illustrates what people 
say in an elicitation context. 


P'The verb dal ‘overtake’ takes subject prefixes and carries aspectual tone. Other constructions 
can be employed when comparing people (97) or ideas (line 49 in the Values exhortation). 
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(131) Adal maze ahay jayga no mosore ele a lekwel ava. 
á-dal mize-ahaj dzijgano mme ele a lek”el 
38+1FV-overtake person-Plall with Now-know-cr thing at school 


ava 
in 
‘He/she is the smartest child in his school? 


The adposition aka ‘on’ is used with the verb lo ‘go’ to mark the purpose of a 
trip (132). 


(132) Aban olo aka yam. 
Aban 9-lo aka jam 
Aban 3s-go on water 


‘Aban goes to get water. (lit. she goes on water) 


The adposition anga indicates possession. The predicate possessive construc- 
tion is discussed in Section 10.1.2. In the possessive construction, anga indicates 
a possessive relationship between the noun in the adpositional phrase and the 
other noun phrase in the construction. In (133), anga indicates that daray ‘head’ 
is possessed by lame ‘us? 


(133) [Deray ga] [anga lome.] 
[daraj ga] [ayga June! 
head ADJ POSS 1PEX 
"We got the head’ (lit. the head, belonging to us) 


The adposition afa 'at the house of' plus a noun phrase gives a location at the 
house of the referent specified in the noun phrase (134). 


(134) Nolo afa bahay. 
no-lo afa bahaj 
1S-go at.house.of chief 


‘I go to the chief’s house: 


The adposition ka ‘like’ introduces an adverbial complement that expresses 
manner. Ka appears twice in (135). In the second instance, ka carries the direc- 
tional extension ala ‘towards. 
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(135) Values, S. 47 
Nombodom a doray ava na, 
nà-mbod-5m a doraj ava na 
1S+PFv-change-1PEx at head in PsP 


"We have become (lit. changed in the head) 


[ka korkadaw ahay no hargov ahay ga a borzlan ava na], 
[ka korkadaw-ahaj nə  horg"ov-ahajga a borbag ava na] 
like monkey-Pl with baboon-Pl ADJ at mountain in PsP 


‘like monkeys and baboons on the mountains; 


[ka ala kora na], nosorom daray bay pat. 
[ka=ala kara na] nà-sor-om daraj baj pat 
like=to dog psp 1+PFV-know-1PEx head NEG all 


‘[and] like dogs, we don’t know anything!’ 


5.6.2 Complex adpositional phrase 


There are two complex adpositional phrases, each composed of the combination 
of a preposition and a postposition that surround the noun phrase. The adposi- 
tions give locational information. The first, ka...aka ‘on’ marks the noun phrase 
as being a location to which the event expressed by the verb is directed. It can 
be employed in a physical sense (136-138) or a figurative sense (139). 


(136) Cicada, S. 9 
Káafodom anaw ko mahay owla aka. 
káá-fod-om an=aw kə mahaj-uwla aka 
2+POT-place-2P DAT=1S.10 on door=1S.POss on 


"You should place [the tree] at my door? 


(137) Enjé ko delmete aka a slam enen. 
€-nd;z-e ko delmete akaa łam enen 
3s-leave-cr on neighbor on at place another 


‘He left to go to his neighbor at some other place: 


(138) Azad oloko ko doray a mawta aka. 
a-zad olok”o ka daraja muwtaaka 
3S8+PFV-carry wood on head GEN truck on 


‘He/she carried the wood on top of the truck’ (lit. on the head of the 
truck) 
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(139) Hormbolom age? Dorav va ka war anga maze dedelen ga aka. 
Hormbolom a-ga borav -va ka war anga me dedelen ga aka 
God 3s-do heart -Pnr on child poss person black ADJ on 
‘God was angry with the black man's child’ (lit. God did heart on the 
child that belongs to the black person) 


The second complex adpositional phrase, a...ava ‘in? the preposition and post- 
position surround a noun phrase to mark that noun phrase as being a physical 
location in which the action of the verb is directed (140 and 141). 


(140) Olo a kosoko ava. 
?-l a kosok"»ava 
3s-go at market in 


‘He/she goes to market: 


(141) Afad dala a ombolo ava. 
a-fad dala a ambolo ava 
3s-put money at sack in 


‘He/she put the money into [his] sack’ 


The postpositions aka ‘on’ and ava ‘in’ have the same forms as the verb ad- 
positional extensions =aka ‘on’ and =ava ‘in’ (see Section 7.5.1). The extensions 
permit the presence of the complex adpositional phrase which gives further pre- 
cision concerning the location of the event (142 and 143.9). In the examples, the 
postpositions and verbal extensions are both bolded. 


(142)  Afodaka war elé hay na ko ver aka. 
a-fod=aka war ele haj na ko ver aka 
38-place=on child eye millet PsP on stone on 


‘She put the grain of millet on the grinding stone’ 


(143) Məmətava alay a ver ava. 
mo-mot-ava-alaj a ver ava 
NOM-die-in-away at room in 


‘She died in the room? 


Even though the verb in this example has verbal extensions, it is not conjugated for subject 
since it is a climactic point in the story where nominalised forms are often found. This is 
discussed further in Sections 7.6 and 8.2.3. 
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In addition to analysing the phonology of Moloko, Bow (1997c) studied verb 
morphology and also produced notes on the grammar of Moloko which were 
expanded by Boyd (2003); Friesen & Mamalis (2008) is an analysis of the Mo- 
loko verb and verb phrase. The next four chapters are based on Friesen & Ma- 
malis (2008), but the data and analysis have been re-worked, reorganised, and 
expanded. 

The verb is the centre of the clause in Moloko. It expresses the action of an 
event, or a situation or state. It may be the only element in a clause, or it may 
be accompanied by noun phrases or pronouns expressing the subject, the direct 
object, and the indirect object of the verb, adpositional phrases expressing lo- 
cation, and/or discourse markers. Ideophones (Section 3.6) figure greatly in the 
expression of the action, both when they function as adverbs and when they fill 
the verb slot in a clause. 

Typical of a Chadic language, Moloko has a variety of extensions that modify 
the sense of the verb stem.! It has 6 extensions which specify location of the event, 
direction with respect to centre of reference, and the Perfect. An underspecified 
valence system (Chapter 9) allows variable transitivity usage for a given verb. In 
Moloko, valence-changing operations are not achieved through morphological 
modifications of the verb (for example with causative, applicative, and passive 
affixes). Transitivity is a clause-level property that carries a grammatical func- 
tion. 

Because of its complexity, the Moloko verb and verb phrase are treated in four 
separate chapters. We distinguish verb root, stem (both described in Chapter 6), 
verb word - renamed ‘verb complex’ for Moloko (verb stem plus affixes and ex- 
tensions, Chapter 7), verb phrase (Chapter 8), and finally verb and transitivity 
types (Chapter 9). 


‘Note that the term ‘extension’ for Chadic languages has a different use than for Bantu lan- 
guages. In Chadic languages, 'extension' refers to particles or clitics in the verb word or verb 
phrase. 


6 Verb root and stem 


6.1 The basic verb root and stem 


Bow (1997c) found that the verb root in Moloko consists of one to four consonants 
and perhaps a vowel. The verb root by itself never occurs in the language. In 
discussing the verb in Moloko it is more profitable to consider the verb stem 
as the most basic lexical unit. The Moloko verb stem itself is already complex. 
Friesen & Mamalis (2008) determined that in order to pronounce a verb stem in 
Moloko, a speaker needs to know the following six features: 


e the consonantal skeleton of the verb root (Section 6.2). 

e if the stem carries the /-j/ suffix (Section 6.3). 

e if the root has an underlying vowel (Section 6.4). 

e if the stem carries the a- prefix (Section 6.5). 

e the prosody of the stem (labialised, palatalised, or neutral, Section 6.6). 


e the tone class of the stem (high, low, or toneless, Section 6.7). 
The structural arrangement of the six features is diagrammed in Figure 6.1. 


<— tone pattern — 
4—— ——— — c prosody 
a- root -aj 

C (O) (C) (VC) 


Figure 6.1: Structure of the verb stem 


6.2 The consonantal skeleton of the root 


Moloko verb roots are like those of other Afroasiatic languages in that they are 
built on a consonantal skeleton. Bow (1997c) found that the verb root consists of 
one to four consonants, although a skeleton of two consonants is most common.? 
That Moloko verb roots are based on a consonantal skeleton can be evidenced by 


two facts, both of which are illustrated in Table 6.1. (adapted from Bow 1997c). 


?Bow's database includes 26 one-consonant verbs, 231 two-consonant verbs, 83 three-consonant 
verbs, and 10 four-consonant verbs. 
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Firstly, the consonants display a unique stability when the verb is inflected.? The 
vowels, on the other hand, change with the prosody of the inflection and whether 
or not the word carries stress.* Secondly, there are verb roots that consist simply 
of one consonant and a prosody. These have no underlying root vowel, but they 
will acquire their vowels in the inflections. 

The underlying form of a verb stem is defined as the consonantal skeleton plus 
the optional presence of an underlying vowel, /-j/ suffix, and a- prefix, potential 
prosody, and tone (see Sections 6.3-6.7). In the examples in Table 6.1 and in the 
rest of this section, the underlying form will be given when necessary in addition 
to the phonetic pronunciation. The tone class is not shown. 


Table 6.1: Consonantal skeleton of selected verb stems and selected 


Word forms 


Root type | Underlying 3s Perfective a- 3s Perfective with di- Dm Perfective  Nominalised 
form of stem rectional a- =ala mo- -ok form mə- (-ay)-e 
One-consonant 
neutral /p-j/ a-p-ay a-p=ala mo-p-ok ma-p-ay-e 
‘he opened’ ‘he opened towards’ “we opened’ ‘opening’ 
palatalised /g*/ e-g-e a-g=ala mo-g-ok ma-g-ay-e 
‘he did’ ‘he did towards’ ‘we did’ ‘doing’ 
labialised TET o-lo a-l=ala mo-loh-ok* ma-l-ay-e 
‘he went’ ‘he came towards’ ‘we went’ ‘going’ 
Two-consonant 
neutral /fd/ a-fad a-fad=ala ma-fad-ok ma-fad-e 
‘he put’ ‘he put towards’ ‘we put’ ‘putting’ 
palatalised /kg*/ e-zlag-e a-zlag=ala ma-zlag-ok ma-zlag-e 
‘he sowed’ ‘he sowed towards’ “we sowed’ ‘sowing’ 
labialised /ndak, -j? / a-ndozl-oy a-ndazl-ala ma-ndozl-ok ma-ndezl-e 
‘he exploded’ ‘jt exploded towards’ ‘we exploded’ ‘exploding’ 
Three-consonant 
neutral /p d k-aj / a-padak-ay a-padak=ala ma-padak-ok ma-padak-e 
‘he woke’ ‘he woke up’ ‘we woke up’ ‘waking’ 
palatalised /tsfd*/ e-cafad-e a-cafad=ala ma-cafad-ok ma-cafad-e 
‘he asked’ ‘he asked’ ‘we asked’ ‘questioning’ 
labialised Ib rts -j?/ o-barc-oy a-barc=ala ma-barc-ok ma-barc-e 
‘he pounded’ ‘he pounded towards’ “we pounded’ ‘pounding’ 


“Irregular form with epenthetic h added between vowels. For complete conjugation see Ap- 
pendix B. / ] ° / is the only single consonant verb root that is labialised. 


?Note there are consonantal allophones in palatalised and labialised words. 
“Since stress is phrase-final, the final syllable of these elicited examples will always carry a ‘full’ 


vowel. 
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Mamalis found that the underlying consonants in a verb root can most easily 
be identified from the 2s imperative form (Table 6.2 from Friesen & Mamalis 
2008). Note that palatalisation will cause an underlying /s/ to be expressed as [f] 
(see Section 2.2.3). The same verb stems are included as were in Table 6.1 as well 
as a few more. Prosody, underlying vowels (lines 12, 15), and the /-j/ suffix (lines 
4-7, 15) can also be seen in the imperative form; these features will be discussed 
in the sections below. 


Table 6.2: Underlying form of selected verb stems and imperative forms 


Line Underlying form showing con- 2s Imperative form Gloss 
sonants in verb root 


Neutral prosody 

1 If d / fad ‘put’ 

2 Je s/ gas ‘catch’ 

3 /m nz r/ manjar ‘look’ 

4 Ip -j/ p-ay ‘open’ 

5 /t l-aj/ tal-ay ‘walk’ 

6 /t-aj/ sl-ay ‘kill (by cutting 

the throat)’ 

7 /p d k-aj / padak-ay ‘wake’ 
Palatalised prosody 

8 /g*/ g-e ‘do’ 

9 /s°/ s-e ‘drink’ 

10 /k g*/ zlog-e ‘bring’ 

11 /ts f d° / cafad-e ‘ask’ 

12 /ts a n*/ cen ‘understand’ 
Labialised prosody 

13 /1°/ lo ‘go’ 

14 /z m?/ zom ‘eat’ 

15 /nd a b -j?/ ndozl-oy 'explode' 


The consonants in a verb stem in Moloko are remarkably constant. We have 
found only two irregular verbs where there are changes in the verb consonants. 
Firstly, the irregular verb /1?/ adds an epenthetic [h] in some conjugations to 
break up vowels (the full conjugation of /I?/ is in Appendix B). Secondly, the 
root-final d of the verb /z di ‘take’ drops off when affixes and clitics are added 
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6.3 Underlying suffix 


(1, 2). This process does not happen with the phonologically similar verb /f d/ 
‘put’ (3, 4). 


(1) /zd/ -aw =ala — [zawala] 
take[2s.1MP] =1S.10 =to ‘give to me’ 
(2) /zd/ -aka — [zaka] 
take[2s.1MP] =on 'give again' (on top of what you gave before) 
(3) /fd/ -aw =ala —  [faduwala] 
put[2s.1MP] =1S.10 =to ‘put on me’ 
(4) /fd/ -aka —  [fadaka] 
put[2s.1MP] =on ‘put again’ (on top of what you put before) 


6.3 Underlying suffix 


Moloko verb stems can be divided into two subclasses based on whether an un- 
derlying suffix is present or not. Slightly over 70% of the verb stems in Bow's 
(1997c) data take the suffix /-j/, which can have different surface variants de- 
pending on the prosody of the stem. 

2008 found that although the /-j/ suffix appears to have no semantic value, 
it does allow certain consonants to be verb root final which would otherwise 
not be permitted.” However, for many verb stems, it appears to be at least syn- 
chronically simply a place-holding suffix that drops off whenever other suffixes 
or extensions are attached to the verb (compare columns 3 and 4 in Table 6.1). 
Examples (5) and (6) show the same verb complex with (5) and without (6) the 
/-j/ suffix. 


(5) Apay. 
a-p-aj 
3S-open-CL 


‘It opens. 


"le [b, mb, d, nd, dz, nz, g, ng, g", 9g", ts, w, j]. See discussion on word-final consonants in 


Section 2.5.1. 
*The first line in each example is the orthographic form. The second is the phonetic form (slow 


speech) with morpheme breaks. 
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(6) Apala. 
a-p-ala 
3S-open=to 


‘It opens towards: 


Verb stems with the underlying suffix but no underlying (i. e. neutral) prosody 
take the surface suffix form [-aj]; verb stems that are labialised carry the surface 
form suffix [-5j]." With the exception of verbs with the root-final consonant /n/,® 
verb stems that are palatalised carry the surface form suffix [e]. We interpret 
the [-e] in palatalised verbs as the palatalised variant of the /-j/ suffix for two 
reasons. First, [-e] patterns the same way as the /-j/ suffix (dropping off with its 
prosody whenever another suffix or extension is added). Second, the same rules 
of restriction of final stem consonants apply for palatalised verb stems as for 
other verb stems (see Section 2.5.1), and so the presence of [-e] allows root-final 
consonants which would otherwise be restricted. For example, /d/ and /g/ are 
both not permitted as word-final consonants (Section 2.2.4), but the presence of 
[-e] allows verbs like [d-e] and [g-c]. Examples from verb roots of one, two, and 
three consonants are shown in Table 6.3.? 

Because the suffix surfaces only word-finally, whenever the relevant verb is 
pronounced in isolation (and is thus phrase-final), the suffix syllable takes the 
phrase-final stress, necessitating a full vowel. It is therefore pronounced [aj] (see 
example 7) in verbs with neutral prosody, [5j] in labialised verb stems, and [e] in 
palatalised verb stems). Whenever the verb is not phrase-final, the vowel drops 
and an epenthetic schwa occurs, rendering the pronunciation [i] for labialised 
and neutral prosody verbs (8) and [1] for palatalised verbs. 


(7) [a-pad-aj] 
3S-crunch-cL 


‘Tt crunches.’ 


(8) [a-pad-ij fefe] 
3S-crunch-cL meat 


‘He eats meat? 


"Prosody is applied to the verb stem since the -aj suffix takes on the prosody of the stem 
(prosodies spread leftwards, Section 2.1). 
5Stems ending in n are all palatalised, e.g., cen ‘understand’, cajen ‘lose’, njeren ‘groan’, mbesen 
‘relax’, ndeslen ‘make cold’, barzlen ‘count’, mbeten ‘put out’, and mbezen ‘spoil’. We interpret 
these verbs as having /n/ as final consonant because the n cannot be interpreted as direct or 
indirect object and also there are no other stems which end in n. 
?We found no three-consonant palatalised verb stems in the data. Labialised verb stems without 
the /-j/ suffix were rare. 
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6.4 Underlying vowel in the root 


Table 6.3: Stems with and without underlying suffix 


Number of One-consonant Two-consonant Three-consonant 
consonants verb root verb root verb root 


Stems with no suffix 


No underlying prosody tah ‘reach out’ manjar ‘see’ 
zlan ‘begin’ takam ‘taste’ 

Labialised verb stems lo ‘go’ zom eat sakom ‘buy/sell’ 

Palatalised verb stems cen ‘understand’ mbezlen ‘count’ 


mbezen ‘spoil’ 


Stems with suffix 


No underlying prosody — l-ay ‘dig’ hab-ay ‘dance’ tawad-ay ‘cross’ 
-ay suffix j-ay ‘say’ lag-ay ‘accompany’ | slabat-ay ‘repair’ 
Labialised verb stems cok-oy ‘undress’ takos-oy ‘cross legs’ 
-oy suffix bor-oy ‘climb’ talok-oy ‘drip’ 
Palatalised verb stems g-e ‘do’ cak-e ‘stand up’ 

-e suffix z-e ‘smell’ zlag-e ‘plant’ 


Table 6.4 (adapted from Bow 1997c and Boyd 2003) illustrates the phonetic pro- 
nunciation including tone of pairs of verb stems that have the same consonantal 
shape but with and without the /-j/ suffix. 


6.4 Underlying vowel in the root 


Bow (1997c) noted that no Moloko verb root has more than one underlying in- 
ternal vowel and many Moloko verb roots have no underlying vowels (see Ta- 
ble 6.2).? The presence of an underlying internal vowel in the verb stem (if any) 
can be determined by studying the second plural imperative. Bow illustrates the 
following minimal pair. The verb stems /ts r/ ‘climb’ and /tsar/ “taste good’ have 
identical surface forms in the second person singular imperative (9-10) due to 
stress on the final syllable, which necessitates a full vowel. However, the pres- 
ence of the underlying vowel can be seen in the second person plural imperative 


Bow 1997c, page 24. Her database of 350 verb stems has 189 with the internal vowel. 
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Table 6.4: Verb stems with and without /-j/ suffix 


Underlying Form of Stem Verb Stem Gloss 


/bar/ [bar] ‘shoot an arrow’ 
/bar-aj/ [bar-aj] ‘toss and turn when sick’ 
/tsar/ [tsar] ‘taste good’ 
/tsar-aj/ [tsar-aj] ‘tear’ 

/dar/ [dar] ‘move’ 

/dar-aj/ [dar-aj] ‘plant’ 

/dak/ [dàk] ‘fill up a hole’ 

/ dak-aj/ [dàk-áj] ‘show (tel 
/fad/ [fad] ‘put’ 

/fad-aj/ [fad-aj] ‘fold’ 

/f t/ [fat] ‘grow’ (plant) 
/fat-aj/ [fat-aj] ‘lower’ 

/g r/ [gár] ‘grow’ (human) 
/gar-aj/ [gár-àj] 'govern' 

/h 5/ [hab] ‘break’ 

/hab-aj/ [hab-aj] ‘dance’ 

/k d/ [kád] ‘kill 

/kad-aj/ [kad-aj] ‘prune’ 

IER [tar] ‘send’ 

/a-lar/ [tar-aj] ‘slide’ 

/mb d/ [mbad] ‘change position’ 
/mbad-aj/ [mbad-aj] ‘swear’ 

/ng r/ [ngár] ‘prevent’ 
/ngar-aj / [ngar-aj] ‘rip’ 

/s k/ [sák] ‘multiply’ 
/sak-aj/ [sak-aj] ‘sift’ 

/t r/ [tár] ‘enter’ 

/tar-aj/ [tàr-áj] ‘call’ 

/v r/ [var] ‘roof’ (a house) 
/var-aj/ [var-aj] ‘chase away’ 

hw V [wál] ‘attach’ 

/wal-aj/ [wal-aj] ‘look among things’ 
/w si [was] ‘cultivate’ 
/was-aj/ [was-aj] ‘populate’ 
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(11-12). The verb root for ‘climb’ does not have an underlying vowel, so a schwa 
is inserted and labialised to become [o] (11). On the other hand, the verb root for 
‘taste good’ has an internal vowel which becomes [9] when labialised (12). 


(9) [tsar] 
‘climb! (2s) 


(10) [tsar] 
‘taste good!’ (2s) 


(11) [tsor-om] 


‘climb!’ (2P) 


(12) [tsor-om] 
‘taste good!’ (2P) 
Table 6.5 (from Friesen & Mamalis 2008) shows several other examples. Single 
consonant roots have no internal vowel (line 1). Two and three-consonant roots 


may have no internal vowel (lines 2-4) or an internal vowel (lines 5-7). All four- 
consonant roots have an internal vowel (line 8). 


Table 6.5: Presence or absence of internal vowel 


Line 2s Imperative 2p Imperative Consonantal skeleton Gloss 
with stem vowel 


No internal vowel 


1 sl-ay sl-om Ju "kill 

2 tar tar-om /t r/ 'enter' 

3 ham-ay ham-om Jh m-j/ ‘run’ 

4 manjar manjar-om /m nz r/ ‘see’ 
Internal vowel 

5 tar-ay tor-om /tar-j/ ‘call’ 

6 ndozl-oy ndozl-om /ndak°/ ‘explode’ 

7 mandac-ay mandoc-om /m ndats-j/ ‘gather’ 

8 bajagam-ay bajagom-om  /b dz gam-j/ ‘crawl’ 


"The 2» imperative is formed by adding the suffix -om and labialisation prosody. 
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Bow discovered that when an underlying vowel exists in the root, it always im- 
mediately precedes the final root consonant, so possible verb roots could take the 
following forms (disregarding affixes): C, CC, CaC, CCC, CCaC, CCCaC. These 
‘full’ vowels will remain full in all inflections of the verb, and will be affected by 
the prosodies of the forms, resulting in surface [a, e, 9, œ]. In syllables where 
there are no underlying vowels, an epenthetic schwa is inserted between certain 
consonant clusters to facilitate pronunciation in the inflected forms. On stressed 
syllables, the schwa will become its full vowel counterpart (see 9). 


6.5 Underlying prefix 


The verb stems in one class of bi-consonantal verbal stems take subject pre- 
fixes with the full vowel /a/ instead of the epenthetic schwa. Bow (1997c) called 
this a historical a- prefix on the verb stem. She reported that 83 out of 231 bi- 
consonantal verb stems that she studied have the (now frozen) a- prefix. Whether 
a verb stem has this prefix or not can be determined from the nominalised form. 
Bow illustrates the presence of this prefix with the minimal pair /a-ndaw/ 'swal- 
low’ and /ndaw/ ‘insult’ (13) and (14) show the nominalised form of the two verb 
stems. The verb stem mandewe ‘swallow’ does not have the a- prefix. The verb 
stem mendewe 'insult' has the a- prefix (shown by the full vowel e in the prefix). 


(13) mandéwe 
mi-ndew-e 
Nom-swallow-cL 


‘swallowing’ 


(14) mendewe 
me-ndew-e 
NOM-insult-cL 


‘insulting’ 


Bow proposed that synchronically, the a- prefix verb stems represent a sepa- 
rate class of verb stems. Table 6.6. (adapted from Bow 1997c) shows the phonetic 
representation of minimal pairs giving evidence of the presence of the a- prefix. 
Those with [me-] in the initial syllable contain the a- underlying prefix; those 
with [mr-] in the initial syllable do not have the a- prefix. 

Note that the a- prefix carries very little lexical weight; there appears to be no 
semantic reason for its presence. Contrast is lost between a- prefix verb forms 


"The nominalised form has a mə- or me- prefix, an -e suffix, and is palatalised (Section 7.6). 
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6.6 Prosody of verb stem 


Table 6.6: Minimal pairs showing presence of historical /a-/ prefix 


Underlying form Gloss Nominalised form Underlying tone of stem" 
/ndaw-j/ ‘swallow’ [mr-ndew-e] toneless 
/a-ndaw-j/ ‘insult’ [me-ndew-e] L 

IE r/ ‘pierce’ [mr-Err-e] H 

/a-k r/ ‘kick’ [me-kr-e] L 
/tsah-j/ ‘ask’ [mr-tfeh-e] H 

/ a-tsah-j/ ‘scar’ [me-tfeh-e] L 
/law-j/ ‘hang’ [mr-lew-e] L 
/a-law-j/ ‘mate’ [me-lew-e] L 

Jk w-j/ ‘get drunk’  [mr-kuw-e] L 

/a-k w-j/ ‘search’ [me-kuw-e] L 


“Note that the underlying tone of a- prefix verb stems is always low (see discussion in Sec- 
tion 6.7) 


and those without the prefix in irrealis mood (see Section 7.4.3). The Potential 
form for the verbs /a-ndaw/ ‘swallow’ and /ndaw/ ‘insult’ are identical (15-16). 


(15) Káandáway. 
káá-ndaw-aj 
28+POT-swallow-cL 


‘He will swallow: 


(16) Káandaway. 
káá-ndaw-aj 
2S+POT-insult-cL 


‘He will insult? 


6.6 Prosody of verb stem 


Bow (1997c) found that in their underlying lexical form, Moloko verb stems are 
either labialised, palatalised, or without a prosody. The database in Appendix A 
shows that 83 out of 350 verb stems carry a prosody (61 are palatalised and 22 
are labialised).? Although prosodies can carry predictable lexical weight in some 


® The effects of labialisation and palatisation are discussed in Section 2.1. Note that there are also 
some morphological processes where palatalisation or labialisation is a part of the morpheme, 
for example, palatalisation is part of the formation of the nominalised form (Section 7.6), and 
labialisation is a part of the IP and 2» subject forms Section 7.3.1. 
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other related languages," in Moloko, labialisation and palatalisation carry very 
little lexical weight. Table 6.7 (adapted from Bow 1997c, with additional data) 
illustrates the phonetic pronunciation of several minimal pairs (or near minimal 
pairs) for prosody. There appears to be no predictable semantic connection be- 
tween verb stems of differing prosodies. 

The underlying labialisation and palatalisation prosodies are lost when most 
suffixes or clitics” are added, compare example (17) and (18) for the verb /s -j°/ 


‘drink? 


(17) Nese. 
nè-f-e 
1S+PFV-drink-cL 
‘I drank 


(18) Nasala. 
nà-s=ala 
1S+PFV-drink=to 
‘I drank already: (lit. I drank towards) 


6.7 Tone classes 


Bow (1997c) concluded that verb stems in Moloko belong to one of three under- 
lying tone classes: high (H), low (L), or toneless (@). She discovered that the 
underlying tone of a verb stem can be identified by comparing the 2s impera- 
tive with the Potential form. The Potential form has a high tone on a lengthened 
subject prefix (see Section 7.4.3). If the tone melody of the stem is high on both 
imperative and Potential forms, then that stem has an underlying high tone. If 
the tone melody is mid or low on both forms due to the presence of depressor 
consonants (see Section 2.4.1), then the stem has underlying low tone. If the tone 
melody of the stem syllable is low in the imperative but high following the high 
tone of the subject prefix in the Potential form, that verb stem is toneless. The 
high tone of the Potential form of the subject prefix spreads to the toneless stem. 
For the imperative form of a toneless stem, a default low tone is applied to the 
stem. 


“All causatives in Muyang involve the palatalisation of the root (Smith 2002). In Mbuko, the 
data show a correlation between palatalisation and pluractionality (Richard Gravina 2001). 

P'The indirect object pronominal enclitic does not always influence the verb prosody; see Sec- 
tion 7.3.3 and 2.6.1.3. 
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Joədsur ‘you, [(c-1cz] ,Iegui, [fe-1ez] 
21}, [fc-.uc1] 4s00q, [(e-ue1] 
SSSepppoj, [fc-sc,»o1] ,SsoJo,  [fe-sexe1] 
PTS, [[c-1cs] MOUN, [xes] 
,JedstuA, [fc- cs] JS, [fe-yes] 
AMNS, [(c-gcs] ,pasoxe, [fe-ges] 
CH [fc-Icd] asooyp, [fe-red] 
,191298 UI JALAJ, (cul —,seuse tw UWIS XIU, [fe-uer] 
o8, [cI] SIP, (e 
and, [fc-1cy] eis, [fe-rey] 
DEI. [fc-zos] pou, [fe-ze8] 
SAI] Ota opisrqA, [{c-,.4CF] 3914 1001dn, Tea 
autug, ` [Íc-oxcp] Ji wous, — [feopep] 
umop yxped,  [(c-,»xczp] ues, — [fe-xezp] 

dn pes, [3-4/3] ssəzpun, [(c-xcs3] 
uim pueds, [3-4] ,/AOUUIA, [fe-a] 
ouup, [-] am, Ire 
,ueo1g, Taken! ayeredas ‘quo, ` [fe-rezu] 
ayyeaiq sor, — [üsfsqui] snr, [fe-sequi] 
angie, [3-qui] Tey, [equ] 
MOS, [3-314] eus, [(c- rc] ured ans, [fe-xe5] 
pesmei1e[ed pesi[erqe'T IerinəN 


SUIƏ1S qiaa Jo Áposoud 10j sired ett :/`9 IEL 
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6 Verb root and stem 


A minimal triplet is shown in Table 6.8 (from Friesen & Mamalis 2008). Line 
1 shows a High tone verb stem. The tone on the verb stem is high in both the 
imperative and Potential forms. Line 2 shows a low tone verb stem with low tone 
in the imperative form and mid in the Potential form. Line 3 shows a toneless 
verb stem. This verb stem carries no inherent tone of its own and its surface tone 
islow in the imperative form and takes the high tone of the prefix in the Potential 
form. 


Table 6.8: Tone class contrasts 


Line Underlying Imperative Form Potential Form Tone Class 
form of stem 


1 /d r/ [dár] [náá-dár] H 
‘Burn!’ “I will burn’ 

2 /a-dar-j/ [dàr-àj] [naa-dar-aj] L 
‘Plant!’ ‘I will plant’ 

3 /d r/ [dàr] [náá-dár] Ø 
‘Recoil! ‘I will recoil’ 


Mamalis (Friesen & Mamalis 2008) studied tone patterns in Moloko verbs. Ta- 
ble 6.9 (adapted from Friesen & Mamalis 2008) shows the imperative and Poten- 
tial forms and the underlying tone patterns for different verb stems. 

Tone patterns in Moloko verbs are summarised in Table 6.10 (from Friesen & 
Mamalis 2008), which shows the tone pattern on the stem for the imperative and 
Potential forms for the three underlying tone forms. All verb stems in each class 
have the same pattern, as follows (note that the tone in parentheses is the tone 
on the /-j/ suffix, if there is one). Tone patterns are influenced by the presence of 
depressor consonants (see Section 6.7.1) and the underlying structure of the verb 
stem (see Section 6.7.2). 


6.7.1 Effect of depressor consonants 


Bow (1997c) subdivided the low tone verb stem category phonetically into mid 
and low surface forms by the presence or absence of one or more of the class of 
consonants known as depressor consonants (see Section 2.4.1). Depressor conso- 
nants in Moloko include all voiced obstruents except implosives and nasals (i.e. 
[b, d, g, dz, v, E, z, mb, nd, ng]). Bow (1997c) demonstrated that an underlyingly 
low tone verb with no depressors has a mid tone surface form; with depressors it 
has a low tone surface form. For verb stems of underlying high tone or toneless 
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6.7 Tone classes 


Table 6.9: Tone patterns for selected verb stems 


CV pattern Underlying Imperative Potential (Irrealis) form Tone class 
form of stem form (/náá/- prefix) 

C /b-j/ [b-aj ] [náá-b-àj] L 
Tight ‘Light!’ ‘T will light’ 
/g-j°/ ed [neeg ] H 
‘do’ ‘Do!’ ‘I will do’ 
/d-j°/ [d-é] [néé- d-é ] L 
‘cook’ ‘Cook! ‘T will cook’ 

CC /mb r/ [mbár] [náá- mbár] H 
‘heal, cure’ ‘Heal! ’ ‘I will heal’ 
/m t/ [mat] [náá-mat] I 
‘die’ ‘Die! ’ ‘T will die’ 
/g s/ [gàs] [náá-gás] toneless 
'catch' ‘Catch! ‘T will catch’ 

CaC /tsar/ [tsar] [náá-tsar] L 
‘taste good’ ‘Taste good" “Iwill taste good’ 

a-CaC-aj /a-pas-j/ [pas-aj] [naa- pas-aj] L 
‘spread out ‘Spread out!’ “I will spread out’ 

CaC-aj /nzak-j/ [nzák-áj] [náá- nzák-áj] H 
‘find’ ‘Find!’ ‘T will find’ 
/ndad-j/ [ndad-aj] [naa- ndad-aj] toneless 
‘like, love’ ‘Love!’ ‘I will love’ 

CCC-aj /d b n-j/ [dàbàn-aj] [náá- dáb3n-aj] L 
‘learn’ ‘Learn!’ ‘T will learn’ 

CCCaC-aj  /bdzgam-j [badzdgam-aj] [naa-bddzagam-aj] L 
‘crawl’ ‘Crawl!’ ‘I will crawl’ 
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6 Verb root and stem 


Table 6.10: Summary of tone patterns for the three tone classes 


Underlying tone Phonetic tone Phonetic tone 
inimperative form in Potential form 

H H(H) H(H) 

L without depressor consonants in stem M(H) HM(H) 

L with depressor consonants in stem L(M) HL(M) 

Toneless L(M) H(H) 


verb stems, the presence or absence of depressor consonants makes no difference 
to the surface form of the melody. Toneless verb stems take low tone as the de- 
fault surface form, regardless of depressors. Table 6.11 (from Bow 1997c) shows 
the realisations of surface tone with and without depressor consonants for the 
most common verb type (underlying form /CaC/ with high tone /-j/ suffix in the 
2P.IMP form). 


Table 6.11: Effect of depressor consonants; imperative forms 


Underlying ^ Depressor Surface Underlying Surface Gloss 


tonal melody consonants tone form of stem form 
Toneless - L /hab-j/ [hab-aj] ‘dance! 
+ L /dak-j/ [dak-aj] ‘join!’ 
L - M /pàd-j/ [pad-aj] ‘bite!’ 
- L /Kav-j/ [kav-aj] ‘swim!’ 
H - H /fad-j/ [fad-aj] ‘fold!’ 
+ H /bal-j/ [bal-aj] ‘wash! 


6.7.2 Effect of underlying form on tone of stem 


Bow (1997c) found that the components of the underlying form, particularly ini- 
tial vowel and number of consonants, influence what underlying tone the root 
has, such that she could predict the underlying tone of certain verb stems with 
accuracy. Table 6.12 (from Friesen & Mamalis 2008) shows the tone of verb stems 
of different structures, with examples. The following three stem structures are 
significant with respect to tone: 
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6.7 Tone classes 


e Verb stems with the a- prefix (always two-consonant) always have under- 
lying low tone (line 4, Section 6.5). 


* Verb stems with three or more consonant roots (line 5-6) always have un- 
derlying low tone (Section 6.7.2.3). 


e Non-palatalised verb stems with one-consonant roots (line 1 of Table 6.12) 
always have underlyingly low tone (Section 6.7.2.1). Palatalised verb stems 
with one-consonant roots may be high or low but not toneless (line 2). 


These three categories account for about 45% of the verb stems in the database 
of 316 verb stems used by Mamalis (Friesen & Mamalis 2008). Only two-con- 
sonant roots with no a- prefix allow all underlying tone patterns (line 3 of Ta- 
ble 6.12). 


6.7.2.1 Verb stems with one root consonant 


Verb stems with single consonant verb roots (the /-j/ suffix is added to produce 
the stem) (cf. lines 1 and 2 of Table 6.12) are never toneless. Non-palatalised 
verb stems carry only low tone. Palatalised verb stems may be high or low. The 
two possible tonal melodies are seen in the following minimal pair (from Friesen 
& Mamalis 2008). Example (19) has an underlying high tone; example (20) has 
an underlying low tone. 


(19) Njé. Néenjé. 
nz-é néé-nz-é 
leave[2S.IMP]-cL 1S+POT-leave-cL 
‘leave!’ ‘I will leave’ 
(20) Nje. Néenje. 
nz-é néé-nz-é 
sit[2s.1MP]-CL ` 1S+POT-sit-CL 
‘Sit!’ I will sit? 


Additional examples illustrating underlying stem tone in verb stems with one 
root consonant are given in Table 6.13 (from Friesen & Mamalis 2008). Imper- 
ative and Potential forms are given for each example. Stems with and without 
depressor consonants are included. 


One possible exception is /dz-j/ ‘say? which may be toneless. 
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Ten, [fe-ureSezpeq] $1001 qI9A 
SU19]S QI9A CT jueuosuoo p 9 
aedo, [fe-1egeg] 
dio, [fe-ueuea] $1001 qI9A 
SUI9]S qIƏA 8G jueuosuoo ç G 
(squeuosuoo g 
4səaqey, [zeq] ap Tre) 
SUI9]S qI9A Zg SUu19]$ q19A xgeud -D P 
urus, [fe-pesi] 
pues, [2311/3] 
uni, [fe-wey] ors, [ej] — use, [fv-peq] xyerd -v ou 
Tres, [pvp] Spuren, [fe-1€8] ` uo1exos, [ro] UA $1001 q12A 
SUI9]S QqI29A BE SUI91S IIA 6T SUI9]S dia 9€ jueuosuoo z ç 
app, [3-J] sjoo01 
009, Ian op, [2-3] q1ə4 pesmejered 
Sui9]s qI9A $ SUu19]S qI9A p 1ueuosuoo-2u() Ké 
,uedo, [fe-d] $1001 q12A 
Aui, [fe-q] pesmeieped-uou 
SU19]S qI9A L 1ueuosuoo-2u() I 
ssə|əuol, T H 
SU19]S QI9A OTE JO JUO} sutAjiapuy) IMPs WIS QI9A əur 


SoJnjonIl]S Ul9}S GIIA JUJIƏIP IOF S9uoj suiÁjaəpun CO QEL 
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6.7 Tone classes 


Table 6.13: Tone patterns in stems with one root consonant 


Syllable pattern and H L 
Aspect/mood — depressor + depressor 
consonants consonants 
Palatalised Imperative [g-é] Is [d-é] 
‘do, make’ ‘drink’ ‘prepare’ 
Potential [kéé-g-é] [kéé-f-ē] [kéé-d-é] 
‘you will do’ ‘you will drink’ ‘you will prepare’ 
Non- Imperative Ø [p-àj] [b-àj] 
palatalised ‘open’ ‘light’ 
Potential [kaa-p-aj] [kaa-b-aj] 
‘you will open’ ‘you will light’ 


6.7.2.2 Verb Stems with two root consonants 


Verb stems with no a- prefix may be from any tone class. Table 6.15 (Friesen 
& Mamalis 2008) shows several examples of two consonant verbs, giving the 
imperative and Potential verb forms for each of the possibilities. 


Table 6.14: Tone patterns in a- prefix verbs 


Stem structure 


L 
— depressor consonants 


+ depressor consonants 


/a-CC/ Imperative Ø [dal] 
‘surpass’ 
Potential [káá-dàl] 
‘you will surpass’ 
/a-CC-j/ Imperative [s5l-áj] [garaj] 
‘fry’ ^ ‘frighten’ 
Potential [káá-s5l-áj] [káá-gàr-àj] 
‘you will fry’ ‘you will fear’ 
/a-CaC-j/ (60) Imperative  [pàs-àj] [dar-aj] 
“spread out’ ‘plant’ 
Potential [káá-pà-sáj] [kaa-dar-aj] 
‘you will spread out’ ‘you will plant’ 


“There was only one example of H tone for this structure. 
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Table 6.15: Tone patterns in stems with two root consonants with no a- 


prefix 
Stem structure H L^ Toneless 
/CC/ Imperative [mbar] [mat] [gas] 
‘heal, cure’? ‘die’ ‘catch’ 
Potential [káá-mbár] [káá-mat] [káá-gás] 
‘you will heal’ ‘you will die’ ‘you will get’ 
/CaC/^ Imperative Ø [tsar] [har] 
‘taste good’ ‘make’ 
Potential [káá-tsar] [káá-hár] 
‘you will taste good’ ‘you will make’ 
/CC-j/ Imperative [nggál-áj] [rs6-áj] [h3m-àj] 
‘defend’ ‘be beautiful’ ‘run’ 
(only example) 
Potential [káá-9gál-áj] [kaa-rb-aj] [káá-hom-áj] 
‘you will defend’ ‘you will be beautiful’ ‘you will run’ 
/CaC-j Imperative  [bál-áj] [mak-aj] [kaw-aj] 
‘wash’ ‘stop’ ‘fear’ 
Potential [kaa-bal-aj] [kaa-mak-aj] [kaa-kaw-aj] 
‘you will wash’ ‘you will leave’ ‘you will fear’ 


“No two-consonant verbs without a- prefix with low tone have depressor consonants. 
"Most CC roots that have high tone end in /r/. 
"Note that these are the only structures that have no counterpart a- prefix forms. 
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6.7.2.3 Verb stems with three or more root consonants 


Bow (1997c) determined that verb stems with three (or more) root consonants (cf. 
lines 5 and 6 of Table 6.12) all have underlyingly low tone. The surface tone will be 
low or mid, depending on the presence or absence of depressor consonants. If the 
stem carries the /-j/ suffix, the suffix will carry mid tone. Table 6.16 (from Friesen 
& Mamalis 2008) shows examples of verb stems with three or more consonants 
in imperative and Potential form. 


Table 6.16: Tone patterns in verb stems with three root consonants 


L 
No depressor consonants ` Depressor consonants 
/CCC/ Imperative [sók"óm] [dzóg" Sr] 
‘buy’ ‘look after’ 
Potential [k55-sok"5m] [káá-dzóg" 5r] 
‘you will buy’ ‘you will shepherd’ 
/CCaC/ Imperative [tdkar] [mànzàr] 
‘try, taste’ ‘see’ 
Potential [kaa-tdkar] káá-mànzàr] 
‘you will try’ ‘you will see’ 
/CCC-j/ Imperative  [tsafad-aj] [dàbàn-àj] 
‘ask’ ‘teach, learn’ 
Potential kaa-tsdfad-aj] [káá-dàbàn-àj] 
‘you will ask’ ‘you will learn’ 
/CCaC-j/ Imperative [p3d3k-áj] [vànàh-aj] 


Potential 


‘wake’ 
[káá-pad5k-áj] 


you will wake' 


€ * 3:4 

vomit 
[káá-v3nàh-aj] 
€ 


you will vomit’ 


/CCCaC-j Imperative 


Potential 


[badzdgam-aj] 
‘crawl’ 
[káá-bàdzàgàm-aj] 


€ 


you will crawl’ 
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7 The verb complex 


Moloko does not have a simple verb word. Rather, Friesen & Mamalis (2008) 
named this structure the ‘verb complex’ since affixes and extensions attach to the 
verb stem that comprises a close phonological unit that is not always one phono- 
logical word. The verb complex may be made up of from one to three phonologi- 
cal words as defined by prosody spread and word-final allophones (Section 2.6.1 
and Section 2.6.2). 

There are two fundamental aspects of Moloko grammar that are expressed in 
the verb complex. The first is the concept of the point of reference. The point 
of reference involves both place and time. Actions in Moloko are usually placed 
with respect to a set locational point of reference, which in normal speech is usu- 
ally the speaker. In a narrative or other discourse, the speaker can set the point 
of reference. Verbs are aligned with respect to the locational point of reference 
by means of directional verbal extensions (Section 7.5.2). These extensions deter- 
mine the direction of the event with respect to the point of reference, and can be 
towards the speaker, away from the speaker, or back and forth. Directionals are 
different from adpositionals (Section 7.5.1), since adpositionals align the action 
with respect to other elements in the immediate context. The temporal point of 
reference is set in Moloko by mood and the Perfect. Mood involves what is real 
or not yet experienced in the world shared by the speaker and his or her audience 
(realis and irrealis, Section 7.4.3). The speaker and audience are, as it were, walk- 
ing backwards into the future.! What has happened and is happening is ‘visible’ 
to them (realis) and they move together into the 'invisible' world behind them 
(irrealis). The point of reference will be the time of communication in normal 
speech. However, again in a narrative or other type of discourse, the speaker 
can set the point of reference (usually to the time the events took place). The 
Perfect extension is employed whenever the speaker needs to make sure that 
the hearer understands that an event is already completed before the point of 
reference, with ongoing effects to that point. 

Another fundamental concept in Moloko verbs expressed in the verb complex 
is expectation, accomplished through mood. The realis world is the realm of the 


' first heard this image at a First Nations languages conference in Canada in 2011 to express an 
Indigenous view of time. 
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visible or real; it includes the past and what is present as it happens before the 
speaker and audience and what is shared knowledge or expectations about the 
world and how it works. It is presented by the speaker as being real or known 
— events and states that happened, are happening, or which are part of the ex- 
pected ‘frame’ of a situation. Within the realis world, the distinctions coded in 
verbs are for events that are complete/accomplished (Perfective, Section 7.4.1), 
incomplete/unachieved (Imperfective, Section 7.4.2), in progress (Section 8.2.1), 
repeated (three types, Section 7.4.4, Section 7.4.5, Section 7.5.2). The irrealis world 
is the realm of desire and will and the unknown world of the future. Within that 
world, verbs in Moloko are marked as to the degree of desire and perhaps the 
control the speaker has over the accomplishment of the event. 

There is no system of tense as such in Moloko (Friesen & Mamalis 2008).? 
Perfective versus Imperfective aspect is expressed through changes in the tone of 
the subject prefix (Section 7.4.1 and Section 7.4.2). Irrealis mood is differentiated 
from realis mood by vowel changes in the subject prefix (Section 7.4.3). For the 
imperative (Section 7.4.2), the subject prefix is absent. 

The verb stem as defined in Chapter 6 can take up to two prefixes and only 
one suffix. Morphemes on the stem include the subject pronominal affixes (a 
prefix and a suffix for 1p and 2P subjects, Section 7.3.1) and an indirect object 
pronominal enclitic (Section 7.3.2). Two prefixes are derivational — one prefix 
nominalises the verb (Section 7.6) and the other subordinates the entire clause in 
which it occurs (Section 7.7). 

Another noteworthy feature is that Moloko has three ways to indicate repeated 
actions. Reduplication in the root is one of the ways that pluractionals are formed 
in other Chadic languages (Newman 1990). Contrary to many Chadic languages, 
Moloko does not have a productive pluractional. Only a few verb stems take the 
pluractional extension (used for actions that are made up of repetitive motions, 
Section 7.5.2)? However, two kinds of reduplication of the verb stem in Moloko 
express iterative aspect. Reduplication of a consonant in the stem indicates an 
iterative action that is habitual (Section 7.4.4) and reduplication of the entire verb 
word indicates an iterative action that is intermittent (Section 7.4.5). The verbal 
extensions, which include locational and directional information and Perfect as- 
pect, are also described in this chapter (Section 7.5). They and the indirect object 
pronominal enclitic are discussed as part of the verb complex because they form 
a close phonological unit with the verb stem, even though they may sometimes 
be part of a separate phonological word. 


?Bow (1997c) considered tense and mood. 
>The only stems which take the pluractional which we have so far identified are a-h-aya ‘he/she 
grinds, a-s=aya ‘he/she cuts; and d=aya ‘take many’. 
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7.1 The phonological structure of the verb word 


The phonological structure of the Moloko verb word is interesting in that, al- 
though its elements can each be part of a phonological unit with the verb stem, 
combinations of different elements can cause the entity to be broken into up to 
three phonological words. Its complexity is especially located in the post-verbal 
elements of the verb complex. The subject prefix and verb stem are the only 
necessary parts of the basic inflected verb complex.* All other affixes and exten- 
sions are structurally optional and are determined by the context and the lexical 
requirements of the particular verb. 

Friesen & Mamalis (2008) discovered that Moloko has three types of verb com- 
plexes. The first type of verb complex is one phonological word (Figure 7.1), and 
occurs when there is no plural suffix (see Section 7.3.1), no indirect object pronom- 
inal enclitic (see Section 7.3.2), and no direct object pronominal (see Section 7.3.3). 
In this case, the extensions (see Section 7.5) cliticise directly to the verb stem. 


<— — Verb word ———.—"—o n n ——MTF 


subject-AsPECT- lrrealis- | Verbstem| =adpositional ^ -directional ^ -Perfect 


Figure 7.1: One phonological word verb complex 


In the examples, the verb word is delineated by square brackets. 


(1)  Gaka ala. 
[g=aka=ala ] 


do[2s.1MP]-on-to 


‘Put some more on!” (lit. do on towards) 


(2) Alala va. 
[a-l=ala=va ] 
3S+PFV-g0=to=PRF 


“He came back’ 


The second type necessitates two phonological words - a verb word and an 
‘extension word’ — because of the presence of either a direct or indirect object 


"The structure of the nominalised or dependent forms of the verb is similar. The derivational 
prefixes are in the same location as the subject prefix. All other affixes and extensions are 
possible with the exception of the Perfect extension. 

?Note that the verb stem is /g -j°/. The palatalisation drops with the extensions. 
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pronominal (or both). The verb word may have either a subject suffix or an indi- 
rect object pronominal enclitic (but not both). The structure of this second verb 
complex is illustrated in Figure 7.2. 


< Verb word ———————~_ | Extension word > 
subject-AsPECT- Irrealis- | Verb stem |  -1p/zP subject | direct object  -adpositional  -directional =Perfect 
derivational prefix- -indirect object | pronominal 

pronominal# 


Figure 7.2: Two phonological word verb complex 


The word break is initiated by both the direct and indirect object pronominals 
such that when either is present, there will be a word break. The word break after 
the 3s indirect object pronominal enclitic is indicated by word-final changes in 
/n/; in slow speech the 3s indirect object pronominal enclitic /-an / is pronounced 
[an] (showing word-final changes) even when there are other clitics following 
the verb word (3, see Section 7.3.2). The word break before the 3s po pronominal 
is indicated by the fact that the 3s Do pronominal does not neutralise the prosody 
on the verb stem, and does not cause the /-j/ suffix to drop (4-5, see Section 7.3.3). 


(3) Ambadan aka alay. 
verb word ‘extension word’ 
[a-mbad=an] [=aka=alaj] 
38+PFVv-change=38.10 =on=away 


‘He/she replied’ (lit. he changed on away) 
(4) Aslay na. 


[à-1-aj] [na] 
3S+PFV-slay-cL 3S.DO 
‘He killed it? 

(5 Ege na. 
[è-g-e] [na] 
3S+PFV-do -CL 3S.DO 
‘He did it: 


When there is no indirect object pronominal enclitic, the extensions cliticise to 
the direct object pronominal (6). When both direct and indirect object pronomi- 
nals are present, again the extensions cliticise to the direct object pronominal (7). 


"The first line in each example is the orthographic form. The second is the phonetic form (slow 
speech) with morpheme breaks. 
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When there is an indirect object pronominal enclitic but no direct object pronom- 
inal, the extensions form a separate phonological word in and of themselves (8, 
see also 3). 


(6) Abək ta aya va malama ahan ahay jayga. 
verb word ‘extension word’ 
[a-bak] [ta-aja-va] molama-ahar-ahaj dzijga 
3s-invite 3P.DO-PLU-PRF  brothers-3P.Poss-P] all 
‘He had already invited all of his brothers: 


(7) Akadaw na va. 
verb word “extension word’ 
[a-kad=aw] [na=va] 
3s*PFV-club =1S.10 38.DO=PRF 
‘He/she has killed it for me? 


(8) Hor agaw aka ala. 
verb word “extension word’ 
h"or  [à-g-aw] [=aka=ala] 
woman 3S+PFV-do=38.10 =on=to 


"Ihe woman liked me [as I liked her] (lit. she did to me on toward) 


The third type of verb complex consists of three phonological words (a verb 
word, an ‘indirect object word; and an ‘extension word’). This type occurs when 
the verb complex has both a subject suffix and an indirect object pronominal 
enclitic. Phonological rules will not allow two morphemes suffixed or cliticised 
to the verb; nor can the indirect object pronominal enclitic commence another 
word. So, the morpheme an is inserted and the indirect object pronominal clitic 
attaches to the inserted morpheme. The overall structure is then as shown in 
Figure 7.3. 


< Verb word >| Indirect object word | Extension word > 
subject Irrealis- | Verb stem] -1P/2P an=indirect direct object =adpositional =directional =Perfect 
+ASPECT- subject# | object pronominal# | pronominal 


Figure 7.3: Three phonological word verb complex 


In (9) and (10), the verb kaslom has the 2» imperative suffix attached (-om). 
The indirect object pronominal enclitic and the inserted morpheme an. Other 
extensions must make a third phonological word since there is a word break 
following the indirect object pronominal enclitic. 
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(9) Koslom anan na aka awak. 
verb word ‘indirect object word’ “extension word’ 
[ko-1-om] [an-ar] [na-aka] awak 
2-slay-2P DAT-3$S.IO 3S.DO-on goat 
"You (p) kill another goat for him: (lit. you slay a goat for him on top of 
[another time a goat was slain] 


(10) Koslom anan aka awak. 
verb word ‘indirect object word’ ‘extension word’ 
[ko-1-om] [an-ar] [=aka] awak 
2-kill-2p DAT=38.10 =on goat 


‘You kill another goat for him?’ 


The three types of verb complexes seen in Moloko are shown in Figure 7.4. 


1 < Verb word > 
subject-AsPECT- Irrealis- | Verb stem | =adpositional =directional =Perfect 

2< Verb word >| Extension word > 
subject+ASPECT- Irrealis- | Verb stem} -1P/2P subject# | direct object -adpositional =directional ^ =Perfect 
derivational prefix- -indirect object# | pronominal 

3 <———— Verb word —— — — — — — — >| Indirect object word | Extension word > 
subject +ASPECT- Irrealis- | Verb stem| -1P/2P subject# | an-indirect direct object ^ -adpositional directional  -Perfect 


object pronominal# | pronominal 


Figure 7.4: Three types of verb complexes 


7.2 Imperative 


The 2s imperative form is the basic citation form of the verb as the 2s form gives 
the clearest presentation of the verb stem. The imperative occurs in 2s, 1PIN and 
2P forms. The 2s form is simply the verb stem. The plural forms carry suffixes 
which correspond to their respective subject pronominal suffixes in indicative 
verb stems (see Section 7.3.1). The singular and plural imperative forms are shown 
in Table 7.1. (from Friesen & Mamalis 2008). 


7.3 Verb complex pronominals 


Friesen & Mamalis (2008) showed that the verb complex can carry pronominals 
that indicate the subject, direct object, and indirect object. These markers in the 
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Table 7.1: Singular and plural imperative forms 


2s form 1P inclusive form 2P form 
fad fad-ok fad-om 
‘Put! (25) “Let's put! (1Prn)’ ‘Put! Gei 
zom zam-ok zam-om 
‘Eat! (2s) “Let's eat! (PIN) ‘Eat! (2p) 
s-e s-ok s-om 
"Drink! (Gei "Let's drink! (1PrN)' "Drink! Gesi 
fat-ay fot-ok fot-om 


“Descend! (2s) “Let's descend! (1PrN) “Descend! (2P)’ 


verb complex are all bound forms. They are called pronominals and not just agree- 
ment markers because all of them can be the only indication of their referent in 
the clause. Because the pronominals are present, there is no need for a noun 
phrase or free pronoun in the clause. Participants are tracked in discourse solely 
by pronominals, and free pronouns and noun phrases only occur in discourse to 
introduce a participant or to switch the referent. 

Table 7.2 lists all the pronominals. Subject is indicated by a verbal prefix for sin- 
gular subjects and third person plural. Plural subjects for first and second person 
are indicated by a combination of a prefix and a suffix. These subject pronomi- 
nals (discussed in Section 7.3.1) are given in their underlying form because the 
surface vowel and tone on the prefix is determined by mood and aspect, respec- 
tively. Also, the underlying form is given to show the prosody, because the labi- 
alisation prosody in the plural subject suffixes will spread over the entire verb 
stem. The direct object pronominal (Section 7.3.3) only occurs for third person 
singular and plural. The indirect object pronominal (Section 7.3.2) cliticises to 
the right edge of the verb stem and the direct object pronominal follows it. In 
Table 7.2, the independent pronouns are also given for comparison since there 
are similarities between the free pronoun and its corresponding pronominal. 
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Table 7.2: Pronominals 


Person Pronominal Indirect object Third person Independent 

subject affixes pronominal direct object ` pronouns 
enclitics pronominals 

1S n- =aw ne 

28 k- -ok nok 

3S a- / mag? -an na ndahan 

iP inclusive? ` m-...-ok -aloko loko 

iPexclusive^ — n-...-om -alame lame 

2P k-...-om -alakwaye lakwaye 

3P t- =ata ta tata 


“The third person Hortative subject pronominal, see Table 7.12 in Section 7.4.3. 
Pie, speaker (+others) + hearer 
“i.e. speaker + others 


7.3.1 Subject pronominal affixes 


The subject is always marked on the finite form of the verb, regardless of whether 
there is a free subject phrase in the clause.’ In fact, the subject pronominal 
marker in the verb can be the only indication of subject in the entire clause.? 
As noted in Table 7.3 and Table 7.4 (adapted from Friesen & Mamalis 2008), sub- 
ject is marked by a prefix or combination of prefix and suffix. In the examples 
below, the pronominal affixes are bolded. The prefix carries aspectual tone (see 
Section 7.4), and the vowel quality is influenced by the prosody on the verb stem 
(see Section 6.6), the presence of the /a-/ prefix (see Section 6.5), and the mood 
of the verb (see Section 7.4.3). The 1» and 2P suffixes are labialised. This prosody 
will spread over the entire verb stem. 

Bow (1997c) found that a prosody on the verb stem will spread leftwards from 
the verb stem over the singular subject prefixes. The fact that palatalisation and 
labialisation spread over the subject prefixes indicates that the subject markers 
are fully bound to the verb stem and are not separate words. (11) presents the 


palatalised verb /g */ ‘do; and (12) presents the labialised verb /1°/ ‘go’ 


"The presence of both subject pronominal and corresponding noun phrase occurs for pragmatic 
reasons. 

°In a non-finite verb form, the subject pronominal is absent and the subject of the clause is 
either understood from the context or indicated by a free pronoun or noun phrase in the clause 
(Sections 7.6.2, 7.7, and 8.2.3). 
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Table 7.3: Conjugations with subject pronominal affixes for /m nzar/ 


Person Singular Plural 
1 na-manjar awak ma-manjor-ok awak 
‘I saw a goat’ ‘we (inclusive) saw a goat’ 


na-manjor-om awak 
“we (exclusive) saw a goat’ 


2 ka-manjar awak ka-manjor-om awak 
‘you saw a goat’ ‘you (plural) saw a goat’ 
3 a-manjar awak ta-manjar awak 


‘he/she saw a goat’ “they saw a goat’ 


Table 7.4: Conjugations with subject pronominal affixes for /h m-j/ 


€ > 


run 


Person Singular Plural 
1 na-ham-ay | ma-hom-ok 
‘Tran’ “we (inclusive) ran’ 


na-ham-om 
€ 2 5 
we (exclusive) ran 


2 ko-ham-ay | ko-hom-om 
‘you ran’ ‘you (plural) ran’ 
3 a-ham-ay ta-ham-ay 


‘he/she ran’ ‘they ran’ 
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(11) Nege. 
[ne-g-e] 
1s-do-CL 
‘I did? 


(12) Olo. 
[o-lo] 
35-go 
‘he/she went. 


Bow (1997c) also discovered that labialisation on the 1» and 2» subject suffixes 
will spread leftwards from the suffix onto the entire verb word. This fact indicates 
that these morphemes are fully bound to the verb stem and are not separate 
words. The verb /ts k-j*/ ‘stand’, shown in example (13) in its 1s form, loses 
its palatalisation and becomes labialised when the (labialised) plural suffixes are 


added (14): 


(13) Necake. 
ne-tfrk-e 
1S-stand-cr 


‘I stand: 


(14) Nocokom. 
no-tsok"-om 
1s-stand-1PEx 


"We (exclusive) stand. 


Bow (1997c) also determined that the subject pronominal prefixes in Moloko 
appear to be toneless. The aspect of the verbal construction will allocate tone 
to the pronoun. In the Imperfective aspect, the pronoun always takes high tone 
(see Section 7.4.2). In the Perfective aspect, the pronoun copies the first tone of 
the root if it is low or mid. If the first tone of the root is high, the pronoun takes 
on mid tone. 


7.3.2 Indirect object pronominal enclitic 


An indirect object pronominal enclitic can attach to the verb word to express 
the indirect object, which is a core argument of the verb. The indirect object 
in Moloko is the participant that represents the place where the direct object is 
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directed to - the recipient or beneficiary of the action.’ In (15), the verb /dz -j/ 
‘help’ takes the indirect object. The indirect object represents the participant who 
receives the help. 


(15) Ajenaw. 
a-dzan=aw 
38-help=1s.10 
‘He/she helped me: 


The indirect object pronominal enclitic allows the core indirect object argu- 
ment to be expressed in a prepositional phrase ana Mana ‘to Mana’ (16). 


(16) Ajanan ana Mana. 
a-dzan=an ana Mana 
3s-help-3s.10 DAT Mana 


‘He/she helped Mana’ 


The indirect object pronominal enclitic can also stand in the place of the prepo- 
sitional phrase (17). 


(17) Ajənan. 
a-dzon-ar 
3s-help=3s.10 
‘He/she helped him: 


Table 7.5 (adapted from Friesen & Mamalis 2008) shows the verb /v l/ ‘give’ 
conjugated for the indirect object argument. The indirect object expresses the 
recipient. 

The indirect object pronominal enclitics are phonologically bound to the verb 
stem and do not comprise separate words. When an indirect object pronominal 
cliticises to the verb stem, there are no word-final alternations in the verb stem. 
Compare the following pairs of examples showing verb stems with and with- 
out indirect object pronominal enclitics. When the indirect object pronominal 
enclitic is attached (19), there is no word-final alternation of /h/ — [x] /. si 


?Employing the Agent-Theme-Location analysis developed by DeLancey (1991), the indirect 
object in Moloko expresses the semantic Loc (see Chapter 9). The direct object pronominal ex- 
presses the semantic Theme - the participant that changes position or state (see Section 7.3.3). 

See Section 2.6.1, c.f. (18). Likewise, we do not see the word-final process of n — [n] / _# 
between the verb stem and the indirect object pronominal. 
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(18) 


(19) 


Similarly, the example pairs (20) and (21) illustrate that the /-j/ suffix is dropped 
when the indirect object pronominal is present (21), indicating that the pronom- 


Table 7.5: Verb /v l/ ‘give’ conjugated for indirect object pronominal 


enclitic 


Person Singular 
1 a-val-aw 


‘he/she gave to me’ 


Plural 


a-val=aloko 
‘he/she gave to us (inclusive)’ 
a-val=alame 
‘he/she gave to us (exclusive)’ 


2 a-val=ok a-val=alakwaye 

‘he/she gave to you’ ‘he/she gave to you (plural)’ 
3 a-val=an a-val=ata 

‘he/she gave to him/her’ ‘he/she gave to them’ 
Abah zana. 


a-bax zana 
3s-sew clothing 


‘He/she sews clothing’ 


Abahaw zana. 
a-bah=aw 
38-sew=15.10 clothing 


zana 


‘He/she sews clothing for me: 


inal is phonologically bound to the stem (see Section 6.3). 


(20) 


(21) 
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Ajay. 

a-dz-aj 
3s-speak-cL 
‘He/she speaks: 


Ajan. 

a-dz=an 

3s-speak=3s.10 

‘He/she speaks to him/her’ 
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The indirect object pronominal enclitic is not phonologically a true suffix, be- 
cause the prosody of the indirect object pronominal enclitic does not affect the 
prosody on the verb stem. Compare (22) and (23) which illustrate the verb stem 
/s/ conjugated with second person singular and plural indirect objects. If the 
prosody of the indirect object pronominal enclitic affected the verb stem, one 
would expect that the /s/ in example (23) would be affected by the palatalisation 
prosody of the plural indirect object pronominal enclitic and be expressed as [J]. 


(22) Asok aka daf. 
a-s-ok -aka daf 
38-please=2s.10 =on millet loaf 


‘You want to have more millet loaves’ (lit. millet loaf is pleasing to you) 


(23) Asalakwaye aka daf. 
a-s-alok"eje ^ -aka daf 
3s-please-2P.10 =on millet loaf 


‘You want to have more millet loaves’ (lit. millet loaf is pleasing to you) 


The fact that the indirect object pronominal can attach to verb stems as well as 
other particles confirms that it is in fact a clitic pronoun. Normally, the indirect 
object pronominal enclitic attaches directly to the verb stem (24). However, if the 
plural subject pronominal suffix is required on the verb (25), the indirect object 
pronominal can no longer attach to the verb, because the verb stem can take only 
one suffix (see Section 7.1). Instead, the indirect object pronominal cliticises to 
the particle an. This particle may be related to ana, the dative preposition ‘to’ 


(24) Kaslan awak. 
ka-1-ay awak 
28-slay=3S.10 goat 


"You slay the goat for him: 


(25) Koslom anan awak. 
ko-l-om an-ag awak 
2-slay-2P to=38.10 goat 
‘You (plural) slay the goat for him: 
There is a word break after the indirect object pronominal enclitic (the phono- 
logical words are indicated by square brackets in the examples immediately be- 


low). The word break is indicated by the fact that the 3s indirect object pronom- 
inal enclitic /=an/ in slow speech is pronounced [an] even when there are other 
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clitics following the verb word (see 26-27). The word-final [n] will delete in 
fast speech (see Section 2.5.2). These clitics (e.g., the adpositional clitics in these 
examples, see Section 7.5.1) would otherwise attach to the verb (compare with 
example 28): 


(26) Asan aka daf. 
[a-s-ay] [=aka] daf 
3s-please-3s.10 =on millet loaf 
‘He/she wants to have more millet loaves’ (lit. millet loaf is pleasing to 
him) 
(27) Adan aka daf. 
[a-d=an] [=aka] daf 
3S-prepare=3s.10 =on millet loaf 


“She made more loaves of millet for him: 


(28) Adaka daf. 
[a-d=aka] daf 
3S-prepare=on millet loaf 


“She made more loaves of millet. 


7.3.3 Third person direct object pronominal 


Table 7.2 (from Friesen & Mamalis 2008) shows the direct object (Do) pronomi- 
nals. The third person Do pronominals replace or double a full noun phrase in 
a discourse - the na (3s.D0) or ta (3P.Do) refer back to something in the imme- 
diately preceding context. Examples (29) and (30) show two clauses that might 
occur in a discourse. In (30) the na refers back to sla ‘cow’ in (29). 


(29) Kaslay sla. 
kà-1-aj ta 
28+PFV-slay-CL cow 


‘You slew the cow: 


(30) Kaslay na. 
kà-1-aj na 
28+PFV-slay-CL 3s.DO 


"You slew it. 
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A third person Do pronominal can be the only expression of direct object in a 
clause if its identity is known in the discourse (30, 32, and 36). The only time that 
a clause will contain both a third person Do pronominal and a noun phrase that 
co-refer to the direct object in the clause is when a special focus on the direct 
object is required (‘all his brothers’ in 31, ‘that fruit-bearing tree’ in 38). 


(31) Race Story (Friesen 2003). 
Moktonok na, abok ta aya va malama ahan ahay joyga. 
mok"tonok" na a-bok ` ta-aja-va  molama-ahag-ahaj dzijga 
toad PSP 3S-invite 3P=PLU=PRF brothers-3».Poss- P] all 
"Ihe toad, he had already invited all of his brothers: 


We know that the third person po pronominals are phonologically separate 
words (not clitics like the other verbal extensions) because the /-j/ suffix does 
not drop when the po pronominal is added to a clause (32). Normally the /-j/ 
suffix drops off when extensions or suffixes are added to the clause (33, see also 
Section 6.3). 


(32) Apaday na. 
a-pad-aj na 
3S-crunch-cr 3S.DO 


‘He/she crunches it 


(33) Apadaka. 
a-pad-aka 
3S-crunch=on 


“He/she crunches on? 


Another indication that the Do pronominal is phonologically a separate word 
is that the neutral prosody on the po pronominal does not affect the prosody 
of the verb word. Compare (34) and (35). In both examples the verb complex 
is palatalised in spite of the addition of the Do pronominal. This situation is in 
contrast to what happens with the Perfect enclitic (see Section 7.5.3). 


(34) Nese. 
ne-f-€ 
1s-drink-cL 
‘T drink’ 
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(35) Nese na. 


ne-f-e na 
1s-drink-cL 3s.Do 
‘I drink it? 


A third indication is that word-final changes (like word-final /n/ being realised 
as [n] (see Section 2.6.1 and example 36) are preserved when followed by na or 
ta. 


(36) Novolan na. 
na-val=an na 
1S-give-3S.IO 3S.DO 


‘I gave it to him? 


The normal slot for the Do pronominal is within the verb complex between 
the verb stem and the directional extension. In each example below, the verb 
complex is delineated by square brackets and the third person Do pronominal is 


bolded. 


(37) Baba ango avelan na alay ana meze. 
baba-agg"»  [a-vel-ag >Ëna=alaj] ana mize 
father-2s.POSS 3S-give=38.10 38.DO=away DAT person 


"Your father gave it to that person: 


Any further verbal extensions will cliticise to a third person po pronominal. In 
example (38), the directional extension -ala 'toward' cliticises to na and vowels 
will elide resulting in the pronunciation [nala]. See also example (31), where the 
pluractional and perfect extensions -aya and =va cliticise to the Do pronominal 
ta to result in the pronunciation [tajava]. 


(38) Cicada, S. 12 
Tolo [tamanjar na ala] mama agwazla nondoye. 
to-lo [to-menzar na-ala] mama ag"akba nindije 
3P-go 3P-see 38.Do=to mother spp. of tree DEM 


‘They went and saw that fruit-bearing tree: 


The first and second person direct objects are expressed by free pronouns 
(see Section 3.1.1.1) or noun phrases. The free pronouns are distributionally and 
phonologically distinct from the third person direct object pronominals. The free 
pronouns occur after the verb complex. Note that they occur after the directional 
extensions in (39) and (40). In each example, the verb complex is delineated by 
square brackets and the first or second person independent pronoun is bolded. 
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(39) [Kazalay] ne a kosoko ava daw? 
[ka-z=alaj] nea kosok"5 ava daw 
2s-take-away 1s at market in Q 


"Will you take me to the market?’ 


(40) Baba ango [avolata] nok va a ahar ata ava 
baba-agg"»  [à-vel-ata]  nok"-vaa ahar=ateta ava 
father-2s.POSs 3s-give-3P.1O 25-PRF at hand-3P.Poss in 


"Your father gave you to them' (lit. your father gave you into their hands) 


waya amombede hor ata. 
waja ami-mbed-e —hVor-atota 
because DEP-change-CL woman-3P.POSS 


‘to become a wife [for their relative]. (lit. because to change their woman) 


The 3s pronominal is employed in discourse to track participants (along with 
the subject and indirect object pronominals, see Sections 7.3.1 and 7.3.2, respec- 
tively). Examples (41) and (42) are from the Snake story (see Section 1.4). The 
snake is introduced with a noun phrase gogolvan 'snake' (41). Further on in the 
narrative, the snake is referred to by the 3s Do pronominal na (42). 


(41) Snake story, S. 4 
Alala na, gogolvan na, olo alay. 
a-l-la na g"og"olvay na 3-lo-alaj 
3s-go-to Psp snake PSP 3S+PFV-go =away 


“Some time later, the snake went: 


(42) Snake story, S. 18 
Ne doyday makade na aka. 
ne dijdaj mi-kid-e na=aka 
1S ID:approximately Now-kill-cr 3s.Do=on 


‘I clubbed it to death (approximately) 


In a clause where the referent is clear, the 3s po pronominal na can sometimes 
be left out in a clause. Four consecutive lines from a narrative not illustrated in 
this work are shown in (43). In the narrative, the head of the household brings 
home some things he bought at the market. He tells his workers to carry the 
things into the house. In his instructions horom alay ayva ‘carry [all the things] 
into the house; there is no grammatical indication of ‘those things’ The absence 
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of the Do pronominal is indicated in the clause by the symbol @. In this case, the 
referent is clear and is not required in the clause.” 


(43) Bahay a hay olo a kosoko ava. 


bahaja haj ob a kosok"oava 
chief GEN house 3s-go at market in 


"Ihe head of the house went to the market: 


Askomala ele ahay gam. 
a-sok"om-ala ele=ahaj gam 
3s-buy-to  thing=Pl many 
‘He bought many things: 


Awodakata ele ngondoye ana ndam slorele ahan ahay, away, 
a-wudak=ata ele ngendije ana ndam ‘trele=ahan=ahaj awij 
38-divide=3p.10 thing DEM DAT people work-3s.Poss-Pl said 


‘(When he got home], he divided the things among his workmen, saying; 


“Horom alay ayva!” 
h"5r-om Ø -alaj ajva 
carry[IMP]-2P ` -away inside house 


ver 


Carry [all the things] into the house" 


Likewise, in the Cicada story, the direct object (the tree that the chief wanted 
by his door) is not grammatically indicated in the clause in S. 16 (44). Although 
the referent is definite, there is no grammatical reference to it in the clause. 


(44) Cicada, S. 16 


Taazala tota bay. 
tàà-z-ala Qtota baj 
3P+HOR-take=to ability NEG 


> 


‘They were not able to bring [the tree] 


Participants can be made prominent in a clause by doubling the reference to 
them. In (45) from S. 20 of the Cicada story, the tree that the chief desired is 
indicated twice in a clause, both by the presence of a noun phrase memele ga 


"The no pronominal in Moloko does not function in the way Frajzyngier has postulated for some 
Chadic languages. Frajzyngier & Shay (2008) say that the po pronoun codes the definiteness of 
the referent in some Chadic languages. While it is true in Moloko that when the no pronominal 
(or any other pronoun) is used, then the referent is definite, the converse is not true. For 
example, the referent in (43) is definite yet there is no Do pronominal. 
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ndana ‘that tree that you spoke of’ and also the 3s po pronominal (both are 
bolded in 45). The effect is prominence. 


(45) Cicada, S. 20 
Náamenjar na alay memele ga ndana owde. 
náá-monzar na=alaj memele ga ndana uwde 
1S+POT-see 3S.DO=away tree ADJ DEM first 


ver 


First I want to see the tree that you spoke of?” 


7.4 Aspect and mood 


Friesen & Mamalis (2008) showed that Moloko does not mark verb stems for 
tense, but uses an aspectual system, looking at realis events as complete (Perfec- 
tive, see Section 7.4.1) or incomplete (Imperfective, see Section 7.4.2). The vowel 
in the prefix expresses realis or irrealis mood (see Section 7.4.3). The tonal melody 
on the subject prefix expresses realis events as Perfective or Imperfective aspect, 
and expresses the various kinds of irrealis events. Reduplication of a consonant 
in the verb stem indicates habitual iterative aspect (see Section 7.4.4). Redupli- 
cation of the entire verb stem indicates the intermittent iterative aspect — the 
intermittent repetition of the same action, possibly by the same actor, over a 
period of time (see Section 7.4.5).? 


7.4.1 Perfective 


The Perfective (PFv) aspect in Moloko is the aspect that presents a realis event 
as completed (Friesen & Mamalis 2008).? The Perfective aspect is indicated by 
a phonetic low or mid tone on the subject prefix. Verb stems with underlyingly 
low tone or toneless verb stems have a phonetic low tone if the verb stem begins 
with a depressor consonant (see Section 6.7.1), and phonetic mid tone otherwise. 
Verb stems with underlyingly high tone are unaffected by depressor consonants 


” Another repeated aspect is the pluractional. The pluractional extension in Moloko indicates 
an action is back and forth, for example s=aya ‘sawing’ or h=aya ‘grinding’ (Section 7.5.2). 

PUsually, the term ‘Perfective’ is used to refer to a situation as a whole, whether it is completed 
at the time of speaking or not. The situation is viewed in its entirety for Perfective, whereas in 
Imperfective aspect, the situation is viewed 'from inside! as an ongoing process (Comrie 1976: 
3-4; Payne 1997: 239). Dixon (2012) refers to verbs expressing completed actions as ‘perfect’ 
and those expressing incomplete actions as ‘imperfect’ We have used the term ‘Perfective’ for 
completed actions in Moloko because there is also a morpheme representing Perfect in Moloko 
(Section 7.5.3) which collocates with both of these other aspects. 
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and so the phonetic tone of the subject prefix is mid. Table 7.6 (from Friesen & 
Mamalis 2008) shows an example from each tone class. 


Table 7.6: Perfective tone 


Underlying verb Underlying tone Phonetic tone of Gloss 

stem of verb stem Perfective verb word 

/nz a k -j/ H [nd-nzak-aj] ‘T found’ 

/a-p a s/ L, no depressor consonants [nà-pàs-áj] ‘I spread (something) out’ 
/a-d-a r -j/ L, with depressor consonants  [nà-dàr-aj] ‘I planted’ 

/k w -j/ Toneless [nd-kaw-aj] ' feared’ 


The default verbal aspect for the main event line in a narrative is Perfective. 
Perfective verb forms are found in the main event line clauses expressing the 
events immediately following the setting sections of narratives. This is seen in 
the following examples drawn from three different narratives: (46) is from lines 
4-6 of the Snake story, (47) is from a story not illustrated in this work, and (48) is 
from line 6 of the Cicada story. In the examples, Perfective verb forms are bolded. 
The low tone is marked on the subject pronominal prefix. 


(46) 


(47) 
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Snake, S. 4-6 

Alala na, gogolvan na, olo alay. 

a-l=ala na g"og"olvar na 3-lo-alaj 
3s-go-to PsP snake PSP 3S+PFV-go=away 


“Some time later, the snake went. 


Acar a hay kore ava fo fo fo. 
à-tsar a haj me ava fə fofo 
3s+PFV-climb at house beams in Ip:sound of snake 


‘It climbed into the roof of the house fo fo fo: 
Sen ala na, okfom adodala Dav. 


feg =ala na ok"fom a-dad=ala Dav 
ID:go =to PSP mouse 3S+PFV-fall=to Ip:sound of falling 


‘And walking, a mouse fell bav!’ 


Kalen na, zar ahan na, enjé ele ahan ametele. 
kien na zar=ahan na è-n3-€ ele-ahar ame-tel-e 
next PSP man=3S.POSS PSP 3S+PFV-leave-cL thing-3s.Poss DEP-walk-cL 


‘Then, her husband went away to walk; 
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Enjé ka delmete aka a slam enen. 
&-n3-e ko delmete akaa lam enen 
3s-PrFv-leave-cL on place on at place another 


‘he left for some place: 


(48) Cicada, S. 6 
Albaya ahay ndana kalen tangala ala ma ana bahay. 
albaja-ahaj ndana klen ta-ngala=ala ma ana bahaj 
young man-PlpEM then 3P-«Prv-return-to word DAT chief 


"Ihe above-mentioned young men then took the word (response) to the 


chief? 


7.4.2 Imperfective 


In contrast with the Perfective, the Imperfective aspect (IFV) can refer to a realis 
event that is incomplete and in the process of happening or to an event that is 
just about to begin. The subject prefix for the Imperfective form is always high 
tone and the tone over the verb stem varies according to the underlying tone 
of the verb stem. Bow (1997c) noted that the high tone on the prefix spreads to 
the first syllable of an underlyingly low tone verb. In the examples, the high 
tone of the Imperfective and low tone of Perfective are marked on the subject 
pronominal prefix. Examples (49—56) are in pairs to show contrast between the 
tone of the Imperfective (the first of each pair) and the Perfective (the second of 
each pair). Compare (49) (Imperfective) and (50) (Perfective). Example (49) refers 
to an event in process of happening (going to the market; already en route).^ 


(49) Kólo amtamay? 
k$-]o amtamaj 
2S+IFV-go where 


‘Where are you going?’ 


"'Imperfective aspect’ usually refers to a situation ‘from the inside’ and is concerned with the 
internal structure of the situation (Comrie 1976: 4). Perhaps ‘incomplete’ would be a better 
name for this aspect in Moloko; however it does not correspond with imperfect as described 
by Dixon (2012) in that the action need not begin before the present and be continuing, as 
Dixon (2012: 31) notes. 

There is also a progressive aspect expressed by a complex verb construction (see Section 8.2.1), 
but the Imperfective verb form alone can give the idea of an action in progress. 
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(50) Kolo amtamay? 
k3-15 amtamaj 
2S+PFV-go where 


"Where were you?' 


(51) and (52) illustrate another Imperfective/Perfective pair. The Imperfective 
in this case refers to an event in process. 


(51) Nakad borek cocongehe. 
ná-kàd brek tfitfrggehe 


1s+IFV-kill brick now 


‘Tam making bricks (now): 


(52) Nakad borek cocongehe. 
nà-kàd birek tfitfrggehe 
1S PFV-kill brick now 


‘I made bricks just now. 


(53) is an Imperfective that marks an event about to begin (compare with the 
Perfective in 54). 


(53) Nápasay agaban. 
na-pas-aj agabar 
1S+IFV-take away-CL sesame 


‘Tm about to take away the sesame seeds. 


(54) Napasay agaban. 
na-pas-aj agabar 
1S-PFV-take away-CL sesame 


‘I took away the sesame seeds. 


Likewise, the Imperfective in (55) illustrates an event about to begin (compared 
with the Perfective in 56). 


(55) Cocengehe ne away, “Nége hay owla ete? 
tfitfrggehe ne awij né-g-é haj=uwla ete 
now 1S said 1S+IFV-do-cL house=1s.Poss also 


‘Now I said, “I want to/am going to make a house for myself too” 
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Cacangehe ne away, “Nege hay owla ete.” 
tfitfrggehe ne awij né-g-é haj=uwla ete 
now 1S said 1s«PFv-do-cr house=1s.Poss also 


‘Now I said, “I made a house for myself too” 


Table 7.7 (from Friesen & Mamalis 2008) shows the Imperfective tonal pattern 
on the same four verb stems as were illustrated in Table 7.6 for the Perfective. 


Table 7.7: Imperfective tone 


Underlying Underlying tone of Phonetic tone Gloss 

verb stem verb stem of verb word 

/nzak-aj/ H [n$-nzák-áj] Tm finding’ 

/a-p a s/ L, no depressor consonants [ná-pàs-áj] ‘Tm spreading (something) out’ 
/a-d-ar-aj/ L, with depressor consonants  [ná-dàr-àj] Tm planting’ 

/k, w-aj/ Toneless [n3-kaw-aj] ‘Tm fearing’ 


Table 7.8 (from Friesen & Mamalis 2008) summarises the tone patterns for Per- 
fective and Imperfective tone on stems of different structures though the syllable 
pattern of the stem does not influence the tone pattern for the different aspects. 

In texts, the Imperfective is used whenever the (ongoing) normal state of affairs 
is being expressed, i.e., the way the world is. All the main verbs are Imperfective 
in (57-60). They are general statements and not speaking of a particular situation. 


(57) 


(58) 


(59) 


Sloreele áyoday maze. 
hirele á-jod-aj MIZE 
work 3S+IFV-tire-cL person 


"Work tires people out: 


Fat ánah hay. 
fat á-nax haj 
sun 3S+IFV-ripen millet 


"Ihe sun ripens the millet’ 


Káslay awak no masloye. 

ka-d-aj awakno  mr-tije 

2S+IFV-slay-cL goat with Nom-slay-cL 

"You slaughter goats by cutting their throat, and not by any other way: 
(lit. you slay a goat with slaying) 
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Table 7.8: Summary of tone patterns in selected verb forms 


Underlying Structure of ` Perfective Imperfective 
tone of verb verb stem (lower toneon (higher tone on 
stem subject prefix) subject prefix) 
H /CaC-j/ [nd-nzak-aj] [nd-nzak-aj] 
‘I found’ ‘T am finding’ 
/CC/ [na-mbar] [ná-mbár] 
‘T healed’ ‘I am healing’ 
[nà-dák] [ná-dák] 
'Iblocked up ‘Tam blocking up’ 
L /a-CaC-j/ [nà-pàs-áj] [na-pas-aj] 
no depressor ‘took away ‘Iam taking away’ 
consonants /CaC-j/ [n5-tats-aj] [nd-tats-aj] 
‘I close’ ‘T am closing’ 
/CC/ [na-fad] [na-fad] 
‘T put’ ‘I am putting’ 
L /a-CaC-j/ [n3-dàr-àj] [n$-dàr-àj] 
depressor ‘T recoil’ ‘I am recoiling’ 
consonants in /CCaC-j/ [nò-vònàh-āj] [ná-vánàh-āj] 
verb stem ‘I vomited’ ' am vomiting’ 
Toneless /CaC-j/ [nd-kaw-aj] [nd-kaw-aj] 
‘I feared’ ‘I am fearing’ 
/CC/ [nà-ndàz] [ná-ndáz] 
‘I pierced’ ‘I am piercing’ 
[na-dad] [na-dad] 
‘I fell’ ‘T am falling’ 
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(60) Kákad okfom no mokode. Káslay bay. 
ká-kad ok"fom no  mr-kid-e ká-1l-aj baj 
2S+IFV-kill(club) mouse with Nom-kill(club)-ci 2s+1Fv-slay-cL NEG 
"You kill mice by smashing their head; you don't cut their throats. (lit. 
you kill a mouse with killing; you don't slay it) 


The Imperfective can refer to events that take place at any time, including in 
the past. In a story set in the past, the idea of an ongoing event that was the 
context for another event is encoded using the Imperfective verb form combined 
with the progressive aspect construction (see Section 8.2.1). The Imperfective 
verb stems are bolded in (61) (a sentence from the introduction of a narrative not 
illustrated in this work). 


(61) Asa temoenjar zar Moloko andalay asaya ele 
asa to-monzar zar Molok"» a-nd=alaj á-s-ija ele 
if 3P-see man Moloko 3s-PRG-away 3S+IFV-cut=PLU thing 


‘If they found a Moloko cutting [his fields] 


no zlorgo coco fan na, 
no baren tsotso fan na 
with axe Ip:cutting already PsP 


‘with his axe, tsotso’ 


tolala tota gam na, tarabokoy na ala rabok rabok. 
to-l-ala tota gam na ta-robok"-5j na-ala  robok" robok" 
3S-go=to 3P many PSP 3P-hide-CL 3s.po-to rp:hide 


‘many came stealthily upon him rabok, rabok? 


In narratives, the Imperfective is found in the introduction to stories to de- 
scribe the way things were at the beginning of the story. For example, in the 
Disobedient Girl story, the main verbs in the introduction (lines 1-8) are all Im- 
perfective. The entire story is in Section 1.5; the literal English translation of the 
introduction is given here with Imperfectives bolded. 


"A story under the silo, they say, the story of the disobedient girl: 
Long ago, to the Moloko people, God gives his blessing. That is, even if they 
had only sowed a little [millet] like this, it lasts them enough for the whole 


1 As well as Imperfective, verb forms in the progressive aspect Section 8.2.1 and existentials 
(which do not inflect for aspect, Section 3.4) are found in the setting and conclusion sections 
of a narrative. 
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year. While grinding on the grinding stone, they take one grain of millet. 
So, if they are grinding it, the flour multiplies. Just one grain of millet, it 
suffices for them, and there are leftovers. Because, during its grinding, it 
multiplies on the grinding stone” 


Imperfectives are also found in the conclusion of the narrative to recount how 
things turned out at the end of the story. The main verbs in the conclusion of 
the Disobedient Girl are also Imperfective. The literal English translation of the 
conclusion (lines 32-38) is given here with Imperfectives bolded (the entire story 
is in Section 1.5). 


"So, ever since that time, finished! The Molokos say that God gets angry be- 
cause of that girl, the disobedient one. Because of all that, God takes back 
his blessing from them. And now, one grain of millet, it doesn't multiply 
anymore. Putting one grain of millet on the grinding stone, it doesn't mul- 
tiply anymore. You must put on a lot. It is like this they say, The curse 
belongs to that young woman who brought this suffering onto the people” 


When the Imperfective co-occurs with the Perfect, the verb describes the cur- 
rent state or result of an event (62, see Section 7.5.3). 


(62) Arahova. 
à-rah-va 
38+PFV-fill=PRF 
‘Tt is full’ (it had filled) 


7.4.3 Irrealis mood 


Friesen & Mamalis (2008) showed how mood influences the vowel features of 
the subject pronominal prefix. Moloko has two moods: realis and irrealis. The 
main formal feature of the irrealis mood is that the vowel in the subject prefix is 
lengthened. There are three subtypes of irrealis mood, indicated by tone along 
with the lengthened subject prefix." Tone on the subject prefix has three patterns, 
and no longer correlates with Perfective or Imperfective aspect in the irrealis 
mood. Rather, it correlates with the speaker’s desire and will. These three types of 
mood are called Potential, Hortative, and Possible, respectively. Potential mood 


"Only two moods were distinguished in previous documents (Friesen & Mamalis 2008; Boyd 
2003). 
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expresses an action desired by the speaker that is under his or her influence to 
perform. It carries a mild hortatory force for second person forms. Hortative 
mood expresses an action desired by the speaker to be performed by another 
who is somehow under his or her influence. Possible mood expresses that an 
action is desired by the speaker but dependent on the will of another. 

The difference between the moods is illustrated in the following narrative sit- 
uations. The first (63 and 64) illustrates a situation where someone says that he 
wants the chief to come to him, but he is not sure if the chief will actually come. 
The fact that the chief's coming is desired by the speaker but dependent on the 
will of the chief is expressed by the Possible mood in (63), with falling tone on 
the lengthened subject prefix (bolded). Compare with the response given in (64), 
where the speaker is sure that the chief will come. The surety is expressed by the 
Potential mood, with high tone on the lengthened subject prefix (bolded). 


(63) Asaw bahay molala azana aálala ete daw? 
a-s=aw bahaj ma-l=ala azana áà-l-ala ete daw 
38-please=1s.10 chief 3s+HOR-go=to maybe 38+PBL-go=to polite o 


‘I would like the chief to come; maybe he will come (if he wants to)? 


(64) Aalala. 
aa-l=ala 
3S+POT-go=to 


‘He will come (I am sure): 


Likewise, in (65), the speaker is expressing his wish that a potential attacker 
will leave him and his family alone. The falling tone on the lengthened subject 
prefix (bolded) indicates that the speaker is not sure that the person will leave 
them alone, but it depends on the will of that person (Possible mood). 


(65) Adan bay aamakay loko émbazen loko asabay. 
adag baj áà-mak-aj lok"5 e£-mbizeg lək™ə asa-baj 
perhaps NEG 2S+PBL-leave-CL 1PIN 3S+IFV-ruin 1PIN again-NEG 


"Perhaps he will leave us alone; he will not ruin us anymore: 


High tone on the lengthened subject prefix indicates Potential mood (an action 
desired by the speaker that is under his or her influence to perform, 66 and 68). 
In the examples, the subject prefix is bolded. 
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(66) Hajan nóolo a kosoko ava. 
hadzag ` n$5-l$ a kosok"o ava 
tomorrow 1S+POT-go at market in 


"Tomorrow I will go to the market: 


(67) Ólo. 
áá-ló 
3S+POT-go 


‘He/she will hopefully go. (if I have a say in it) 


(68) Kaazala tata bay. 
kaa-z=ala tota baj 
2S+POT-take=to ability NEG 


"You cannot bring it? 


Low tone on the lengthened subject prefix indicates Hortative mood (an action 
desired by the speaker to be performed by another who is somehow under his or 
her influence, 69-70). 


(69) Moolo a kosoko ava. 
mà2-]5 a kosok"5 ava 
3S-HOR-go at market in 


‘He/she should go to the market: 


(70) Koozamom enen bay. 
k53-z6m-om enen ba 
2P+HOR-eat-2P another NEG 


"You (plural) should not eat anything: 


High tone followed by low tone on the lengthened subject prefix indicates 
Possible mood (an action is desired by the speaker but dependent on the will of 
another, 71-74). 


(71) Epeley epeley daw noólo bay daw? 
epelej epelej duw n33-15 baj daw 
whenever whenever also 1S+PBL-g0 NEG Q 


‘Far in the future also, might I not go perhaps?’ 
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(72) Aálo. 
áà-]5 
3S+PBL-go 
‘He/she might go. (it is up to him whether he goes, and I don't know 
what he is thinking) 


(73) Adan bay borav ahan aándeslen aámakay moadagele ahan. 
adar baj borav-ahar  áà-ndeleg aa-mak-aj mi-digel-e 
perhaps heart-3s.Poss 3S+PBL-cool 3s+PBL-leave-cL NoM-think-cL 


-ahar 
—38.POSS 
‘Perhaps his heart will cool, and he might leave behind his anger (lit. his 
thinking): 
(74) Maáhezlok asabay bay way. 
máà-h"oE-5k asa-baj baj waj 
1PIN+PBL-destroy-1PIN again-NEG NEG who 


‘Maybe we won't be destroyed after all! 


The three irrealis moods are illustrated in Table 7.9 for the high tone verb /1°/ 


go: 

Table 7.10 illustrates the low tone verb /tats/ 'close' in all of the realis and 
irrealis forms. 

In first or third person, the Potential mood indicates some measure of confi- 
dence on the part of the speaker that the action will be performed, or the state 
achieved. First note the Imperfective in (75) (with high tone and short vowel on 
subject prefix) expressing an incomplete action. The Potential mood in (76) (with 
high tone and long vowel on subject prefix) carries the idea of surety (as does 
77). 


(75) Nálo a kosoko ava. 
ná-l5 a kosok"» ava 
1S+IFV-go at market in 


‘I am going to the market? 


Note that this ‘passive’ idea (to be destroyed) is accomplished through the flexible transitivity 
system in Moloko. The verb means ‘destroy’ but with the Theme as subject of the verb, the 
whole clause here expresses a passive idea (Chapter 9). 
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Table 7.9: Mood for the verb /1°/ ‘go’ 


2s form 3s form 


Potential mood 


[kaa-l=ala] [áá-1-àlà] 
2S+POT-go=to 3S+POT-go=to 
"You will come: (I am sure you will come) ‘He/she will come’ (I am sure he will come) 


Hortative mood 


[kàà-l-àlá] [m3-1- ala] 
2S+HOR-go=to 3S+HOR-go=to 
“You come now!’ (I want you to come) ‘He/she should come’ (I want him to come) 


Possible mood 


[kaa-l=ala] [aa-l=ala] 
2S+PBL-go=to 3S+PBL-go=to 
‘I want you to come (but I am not sure if you will ‘ʻI want him to come (but am not sure if he will): 


Table 7.10: Realis and irrealis forms of /tats/ ‘close’ 


2s form Gloss 


Perfective [kd-tats-aj mahaj] "You closed the door? 
28+PFv-close-cL door 


Imperfective [k -tats-aj mahaj] "You are closing the door. / 
2s4«IFV-close-CL door “You are about to close the door 


Potential [kaa-tats-aj mahaj] ‘I would like you to close the door./ 
28+PoT-close-cL door ‘You should close the door. / 
‘You will close the door? 


Hortative [kaa-tats-aj mahaj] ‘I strongly suggest you close the door” / 
28+HOR-close-ct door “You should have already closed the door: 


Possible [kaa-tats-aj mahaj] "You might close the door? / 
2s*POT-close-CL door ‘I want you to close the door but 
I don’t know if you will? 
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(76) Naalo a kosoko ava. 
náá-ló a kəsək”ə ava 
1S+POT-go at market in 


‘I will go to the market. 


(77) Asa hay ango andava na me, áarobay. 
asa haj-agg"o a-ndava na me aa-rab-aj 
if house-2s.Poss 3s-finish psp opinion 3s+POT-be beautiful-cr 


"When your house is finished, it will be beautiful’ 


Table 7.11 shows a conjugation of the low tone verb /fat-j/ ‘descend’ in the 
Potential form. 


Table 7.11: Potential form conjugation of /fat -j / ‘descend’ 


Person Singular Plural 

1 [náá-fat-aj] [má-f5t-5k"] 
1S- POT-descend-cr 1PIN+POT-descend-1PIN 
‘I will go down: "We will go down: 


[ná-f5t-om] 
1PIN+PoT-descend-1PIN 
"We (exclusive) will go down: 


2 [kaa-fat-aj] [ká-f5t-om] 
2S POT-descend-cr 2P*POT-descend-2P 
‘I would like you to go down ‘You will all go down’ 
(you should go down): 

3 [aa-fat-aj] [taa-fat-aj] 
3S POT-descend-cL 3P+POT-descend-cL 
‘He/she will go down’ ‘They will go down’ 


Table 7.12 shows a conjugation of the low tone verb /fat-j/ ‘descend’ in the 
Hortative form. In the Hortative form, the 3s subject prefix is [maa-]. Compared 
with the Potential form, the Hortative form is a little stronger in terms of its 
hortatory force (see Section 10.4). 

Table 7.13 shows the Possible form of the low tone verb /fat-j/ ‘descend’ 

Compare the realis imperfective (78), potential (79), and hortatory (80) forms 
of the high tone verb /z m/ ‘eat? The subject prefixes are bolded. 
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Table 7.12: Hortative form conjugation of /fat -j / 'descend' 


Person Singular Plural 
1 [nàà-fàt-aj] [mà-f5t-5k"] 
1S HOR-descend-cr 1PIN+HOR-descend-1PIN 
‘I should go down: ‘I would like us (inclusive) to go down 
(we should go down): 
nà-f5t-om] 
1PIN+HOR-descend-1PIN 
‘I would like us (exclusive) to go down 
(we should go down): 
2 kaa-fat-aj] [kàà-Dt-om] 
2S- HOR-descend-cr 2P-HOR-descend-2P 
‘I would like you to go down “I would like you all to go down 
(you should go down)? (you should go down)? 
3 [maa-fat-aj] [taa-fat-aj] 
3S HOR-descend 3P+HOR-descend-cL 
‘I would like him to go down “ʻI would like them to go down 
(he should go down): (they should go down)? 
(78) Méazamok dat 
mó-zom-ok" daf 
1PIN+IFV-eat-1P millet loaf 
"We are eating millet loaves’ 
(79) Lomala máazamok dat 
l-om -ala máá-zom-ok" daf 
go[rMP]-2P =to 1PIN+POT-eat-1PIN millet loaf 
“Come; I want us to eat food: (lit. millet loaf) 
(80) Lomala madarok meher. 


l-om =ala mà-dór-ók" meher 
go[rMP]-2P =to 1PIN+HOR-pray-1P1n forehead 


‘Come; I want us to pray together. 
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Table 7.13: Possible form conjugation of /fat -j / ‘descend’ 


Person Singular 


Plural 


1 [náà-fàt-aj] 
1S4 PBL-descend-cL 
'I might go down: 


[máà-f5t-5k"] 
1PIN+PBL-descend-1PIN 

"We will go down? 

[náà-f5t-om] 
1PIN+PBL-descend-1PIN 

"We (exclusive) might go down: 


2 [káà-fàt-aj] 
2S+PBL-descend-cL 
"You might go down? 


[káà-f5t-5m] 
2P+PBL-descend-2P 
"You might all go down? 


3 [áà-fàt-aj] 
3S+PBL-descend-cL 
‘He/she might go down: 


[taa-fat-aj] 
3P+PBL-descend-cL 
‘They might go down: 


Table 7.14 (from Friesen & Mamalis 2008) shows the second and third person 
forms of a verb from each of the tone classes (H, L, toneless) in irrealis and realis 


moods. 


Verb forms in irrealis mood occur in Moloko discourse to express events that 
might occur. In the Cicada text, some young men go out to bring back a tree that 
was desired by their chief. The men try but can’t bring home the tree (which con- 
stitutes contrastive relief for the cicada’s success in the end). A negative modal 
statement relates the unsuccessful attempt by the young men (81, from S.14). The 
lengthened subject prefix characterising irrealis mood is bolded in (81). 


(81) Cicada, S. 16 


Albaya ahay tolo amazala agwazla na, taazala tota bay. 
albaja-ahaj tə-l> ama-z-ala ag”aka na tàà-zad-ala 
young man-Pl 3p-go DEp-take=to spp. of tree PSP 3P+HOR-take=to 


təta baj 
ability NEG 


"Ihe young men left to bring back the tree; [but] they were not able to 


bring [it]? 
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Also, dependent complement clauses represent things that were still future 
relative to the time of particular events on the event line (see Section 7.7). They 
encode desired results that might not necessarily happen as illustrated in the 
examples below. 


(82) Disobedient Girl, S. 13 
Asa asok amohaya na, kázad war elé háy bolen. 
asa à-s-ok" amo-h-aja na ká-zad war ele 
if 3s-«Prv-please-2s.10 DEP+PFV-grind=PLU PSP 2S+IFV-take child eye 


haj  bileg 
millet one 


‘If you want to grind, you take only one grain’ 


(83) Cicada, S. 7 
Agasaka na ka mahay ango aka amombese. 
a-gas=aka na ka mahaj-agg"» aka ami-mbef-e 
3s-catch-on PsP on door=2S.POSS on DEP-rest-CL 
‘It would please you to have the tree at your door, so that you could rest 
under it? 


7.4.4 Habitual iterative 


The habitual iterative aspect” presents the actor(s) performing an action repeat- 
edly as their usual habit. This aspect is formed by the gemination of the onset of 
the final syllable of the verb word.?? In a one-consonant root, the root consonant 
is doubled (84). The verb words showing this aspect are bolded in each of the 
examples and the reduplicated consonant is underlined. 


(84) Kafta kosoko zlaba na, Məloko anga enen ahay tóllo a lohe. 


kafta kosok"5 baba na Molok"» anga enen=ahaj_ t3-llo a 
day market Dogba psp Moloko poss another-Pl 3P+IFv-go+ITR at 
Ithe 

bush 

‘Each Sunday (the market of Dogba), some Molokos go to [work] their 
fields. 


Friesen & Mamalis (2008) called this ‘repetitive aspect! Note that Moloko has two other forms 
that involve repetition of the same actions - the intermittent iterative (marked by complete 
reduplication of the verb stem, see Section 7.4.5) and the pluractional (marked by a verbal 
extension =aya or =aya, see Section 7.5.2). 

?"There are no examples in the corpus with verbal extensions. 
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In a CC root with no suffix, the first C of the stem is doubled (85-86). 


(85) Totarak ango nehe na, káffad ele ango a mogom waya azad merkwe bay 
totoerak-arg"o nehe na ká-ffod ele-agg"o a mog"om 
shoes-2s.Poss here PSP 2S+IFV-put+ITR thing-2s.Poss at home 


"Your shoes there, you should put them on (habitually, repeatedly, day 
after day) at home; 


waja à-zàd merk"e baj 
because 3s*Prv-take travel NEG 


‘because you can't travel with them. (lit. it doesn't take travel) 


The fact that the reduplicated consonant is on the onset of the final syllable of 
the verb word (and not a particular consonant in the verb root) is illustrated by 
(86) and (87), which show the same verb /z m?/ in the 2s and 2P forms. The 2» 
form has an extra syllable in the verb word because of the 2P subject pronominal 
suffix. In the 2s form, the reduplicated consonant is z - the first consonant of the 
root. In the 2P form, the reduplicated consonant is m - the second consonant of 
the root. However in both cases, the reduplicated consonant is the consonant at 
the onset of the final syllable in the verb word. 


(86) A mojovoko ava na, kózzom daf. 
a modzovok"o ava na kó-zzom daf 
at feast in PSP 2S+IFV-eat+ITR millet loaf 


‘During a feast, you eat repeatedly (many times at many people’s houses). 


(87) A majavoko ava na, kózommom dat 
a modzovok"o ava na kó-zómm-om daf 
at feast in PSP 2+1FV-eat+ITR-2P millet loaf 


‘During a feast, you all eat (many times at many people's houses): 


(88) and (89) also show the reduplication of the onset of the final syllable of 
the verb word with a /-j / suffix. 


(88) Kosoko molom na, ndam pera ahay tésse gozom. 
kosok"5 molom na ndam pera-ahaj té-ff-€ gozom 
market home psp person idol-Pl 3p+1Fv-drink+1TR-cL beer 


‘On market day, the traditionalists drink millet beer (many people, much 
beer). 
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89) Adarray eteme waya govah gam. 
Tray ya g g 
a-darr-aj eteme waja gəvax gam 
3S+PFV-plant+ITR-CL onion because field lots 


‘He/she planted many onions because his field was large: 


7.4.5 Intermittent iterative 


The intermittent iterative?! expresses the idea of the intermittent repetition of the 
same action, possibly by the same actor, over a period of time.” The intermittent 
iterative is formed by complete reduplication of the verb. Example (90) reflects a 
remark made by a friend concerning a situation where one duck died, then the 
owner bought another, and it died, and the situation was repeated four times. In 
the examples, the verb complex is delimited by square brackets. 


(90) Andababa ango amet amat. 
andobaba-arg"o [a-mat a-mat] 
duck-2s.POss ` 3s-die 3s-die 


"Your ducks keep dying: (lit. your duck, it dies it dies) 


In the elicited example below, the situation is that a group of people has gone 
to the market and has bought several items from several different vendors. Note 
that the directional extension ala occurs only once, following the second verb. 


(91) A kosoko ava na, noskwomom noskwomom ala. 
a kosok"» ava na [no-sok"om-om no-sok"om-om -ala ] 
at market in psp 1s-buy-1PEx ` is-buy-iPEX  -to 


‘At the market, we buy and buy. (lit. at the market, we buy we buy) 


7.5 Verbal extensions 


Friesen & Mamalis (2008) found that the six verbal extensions in Moloko are a 
class of morphemes that modify the meaning of the verb. They are clitics which 
cliticise to the right edge of the verbal complex to form a phonological word. 


"Friesen & Mamalis (2008) called this aspect simply “iterative.” 

22Moloko has two other forms that involve repetition of the same actions - the habitual iterative 
(marked by reduplication of one consonant in the stem, see Section 7.4.4) and the pluractional 
(marked by a verbal extension =aya or =aya, see Section 7.5.2). 
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The verb stem and the extensions may be separated syntactically by the indirect 
object pronominal clitics and third person po pronominals (see Sections 7.3.2 
and 7.3.3, respectively). The extensions will trigger the loss of any prosody on 
the verb stem. 

In Moloko there are three categories of verbal extensions. Adpositionals (=aka 
‘on’ and =ava ‘in’)*? modify the meaning of the verb with particular reference 
to the location of the action. Directionals (=ala ‘toward; =ala ‘away, and =aya 
‘back and forth’ or pluractional) add the idea of movement with respect to a 
particular point of reference. The third category is the Perfect =va. 


7.5.1 Adpositionals 


There are two adpositional enclitics:*4 =aka ‘on, on top of’ and =ava ‘in. These 
extensions give the verb an added sense of the location of the action in the dis- 
course. The extension =aka ‘on, on top of’ (92) resembles the second element of 
the adposition ka...aka ‘on? In like manner, =ava ‘in’ (93) resembles the adpo- 
sition a...ava ‘in’ (see Section 5.6.2).? The corresponding adpositional phrases 
often co-occur with the adpositionals. In the examples, the adpositions and ad- 
positionals are bolded. 


(92) Afodaka war elé hay na, ka ver aka. 
a-fod=aka war ele haj na kaver aka 
38-place=on child eye millet PsP on stone on 


‘She put the grain of millet on the grinding stone’ 


(93) Mometava alay a ver ava. 
mo-mot-ava-alaj a ver ava 
NOM-die-in-away at room in 


‘She died in the room: 


Adpositional extensions are phonological enclitics at the right edge of the verb. 
Friesen & Mamalis (2008) showed them to be phonologically bound to the verb 
stem because the /-j/ suffix drops off when the clitic attaches (95) (see also Sec- 
tion 6.3). Compare (94) and (95) which illustrate the verb /g -j */ “do? Note that the 


These locational extensions are the same as the locational clitics on adpositional phrases; see 
Section 5.6.2. 

24Friesen & Mamalis (2008) called these “locationals.” 

PEven though the verb in this example has verbal extensions, it is not conjugated for subject 
since it is a climactic point in the story where nominalised forms are often found (Section 7.6). 
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/-j/ suffix in the stem drops off when the extension -aka is attached (95). Another 
piece of evidence that the extension is phonologically bound to the verb stem is 
that the palatisation of the verb stem is neutralised by the extension. There is 
no adpositional extension and the verb word is palatalised in (94), whereas in 
(95) the locational extension -aka has neutralised the prosody of the entire verb 
complex. 


(94) Tege codoy. 
te-g-e — tsod5j 
3P-do-cr trick 
‘They played a trick’ (lit. they did trick) 


(95) Tagaka cadoy. 
ta-g-aka tsod5j 
3P-do-on trick 
‘They played another trick. (lit. they did trick ‘on top’ [of when they did 
it before]) 


Another piece of evidence that the extensions are phonologically attached to 
the verb stem is that the word-final allophones of /n/ and /h/, that is [n] and 
[x], respectively, do not occur in the word-final position in the verb word when 
the locational is attached. When the extension -va cliticises to the verb /r h/ 
‘fill? word-final alterations of /h/ do not occur (96). These allophones would be 
expected if the verb stem and Perfect extension were separate words. 


(96) Arahva pedede. 
a-rah=va pedede 
38+PFV-fill=prRF rp:full 
‘It had filled right to the rim’ 


The adpositional does not cliticise to the verb in (97) and (98) since the indi- 
rect object pronominal enclitic and plural subject suffix both trigger a word-final 
boundary (see Section 7.1), rendering the adpositional in a separate phonological 
word. In the examples, the boundaries of the phonological words are indicated 
by square brackets. 


(97) Kanjaw aka. 
[ka-nz=aw] [=aka] 
2S-sit=1S.10 =on 


"You are better than me: (lit. you sit on me) 
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(98) Nodozlom ava a caved ava na maze. 
[nd-dok-om] [=ava]a tfivedavana mize 
1S+PFV-intersect-1PEx -in inroad in with person 


"We met a person on the road: 


The extension =aka ‘on’ or ‘on top of’ also has the metaphorical meaning of 
‘in addition to, “again, or ‘even still’ when the action of the verb occurs ‘on top 
of’ something that occurred previously; compare the following pair of examples, 
and note how the =aka in (100) looks backward to another instance of the same 
action in (99). 


(99) Darala. 
dor-ala 
move[2s.IMP]=to 


‘Come closer (to me). 


(100) Daraka ala. 
dor=aka=ala 
move[2s.IMP]=on=to 


“Come even still closer. 


Using =aka in a context where the addressee is eating renders the meaning do 
you want any more ‘on top of’ what you have already eaten?’ (101). 


(101) Asok aka daw? 
a-s-ok" -aka daw 
3s-please-2s.10 -on Q 


‘Do you want any more?’ (lit. is it pleasing to you on?) 


With the verb mbad ‘change; -aka gives an idiomatic meaning to mark a 
change of speaker; that is, he spoke ‘on top of’ what the other person had just 
said. 


(102) Ambadan aka. 
a-mbad=ay =aka 
3s-change=38.10 =on 
‘He/she replied: (lit. he changed to him on) 
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7.5.2 Directionals 


Friesen & Mamalis (2008) found three directional extensions =ala ‘towards’ (103, 
104), =alay ‘away from’ (105), and =aya/=aya ‘back and forth repeated movement’ 
(106). These directionals occur after the verb word and, if present, after the adpo- 
sitional extensions as seen in (103) and (104). The directionals precede the Perfect 
(see Section 7.5.3), as seen in (106). 


(103) Kazaka ala hor ese. 
ka-zad-aka-ala h”or efe 


2s-take=on=to woman again 


"You take another wife’ (on top of the one you already have).”° (lit. you 
take a wife on again) 


(104) Tajapata aka ala ana Moloko enen ahay. 
to-dzap-ata ^ -aka-ala ana Molok"» enen=ahaj 
3P-group-3s.I0 -on-to DAT Moloko another-Pl 
“They grouped together again against some of the Molokos: (point of 
reference is the Molokos) 


(105) Dəraka alay. 
dər=aka=alaj 
move[2s.IMP]=on=away 


“Move further away (from me): 


(106) Race story? 
Moktonok na, abok ta aya va molama ahan ahay joyga. 
mok"tonok" na a-bok ta=aja=va  molama-ahay-ahaj dzijga 
toad PSP 3S-invite 3P=PLU=PRF brothers-3».Poss- Pl all 
"Ihe toad, he had already invited all of his brothers: (i.e., he went back 
and forth to all his brothers, inviting each) 


Like the adpositionals, the directionals are phonological clitics at the right edge 
of the verbal complex. The presence of the enclitics requires that the /-j/ suffix be 
dropped off (the verb stem in example (104) is /dzap -j/ ‘mix’). The neutral prosody 
of these extensions causes the palatalisation on the verb stem to neutralise. In 
(107) the verb stem is / nz -j */ 'go' with a 3s surface form of [enze]. 


The root-final d of the verb zad ‘take’ drops off when affixes and clitics are added (Section 6.2). 
Friesen 2003. 
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(107) Anjala. 
a-nz-ala 
3S-go=to 


‘He/she is coming: 


Directional extensions orient the event expressed by the verb relative to a cen- 
tre of reference. In speech, that point of reference is usually the speaker, so 
actions are seen as going towards the speaker (=ala), away from the speaker 
(=alay), or back and forth repeatedly (=aya). Compare the following examples 
of the verb /s k" m/ ‘buy/sell’ with a first person subject. When used with the 
directional =ala ‘toward; the verb means ‘buy’ (108). When it is used with the 
directional =alay ‘away, it means ‘sell’ (109). 


(108) Noskomala awak. 
nà-sok"om-ala awak 
18+PFV-buy/sell=to goat 


‘I bought a goat. 


(109) Naskomalay awak. 
nà-sok"5m-alaj awak 
1S PFV-buy/sell-away goat 


‘I sold my goat. 


The directional =ala ‘toward’ indicates an action that moves toward the centre 
of reference (see 110 and 112). The directional =alay ‘away’ indicates an action 
that moves away from that centre (see 111 and 113). Compare the example pairs 
for /d r/ ‘move’ (110 and 111) and for /z d/ ‘take’ (112 and 113). In each example pair, 
the first shows an action towards the speaker and the second shows an action 
away from the speaker. 


(110) Deorala. 
dor-ala 
move[2s.IMP]=to 


“Come closer (to me): 


(111)  Deralay. 
dor-alaj 
move[2s.IMP]=away 


“Move away (from me). 
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(112) Zala eteme. 
zad-ala eteme 
take[2s.1MP]-to onion 


‘Bring the onion (to me): 


(113) Zalay eteme. 
zad-alaj eteme 
take[2s.1MP]-away onion 


"Take the onion away (from me): 


The third directional =aya or =aya gives the idea of repetitive movement back 
and forth. This repetitive back and forth movement is called pluractional?? A 
few verbs never occur without the pluractional and involve regular back and 
forth movements like sawing (114), grinding (115), or putting many (d-2ya). For 
other verbs, adding the directional adds a back and forth movement to the sense. 


Example (106) above involves the subject going from person to person to invite 
them to help. 


(114) Zar asəya memele. 
zar a-s-ija memele 
man 3S-saw=PLU tree 


"Ihe man saws the tree? 


(115) Aban ahaya hay. 
Aban a-h=aja haj 
Abang 3s-grind-PLu millet 
‘Abang grinds millet’ 


Directionals are a device used in Moloko discourse to help provide cohesion.?? 
Directionals keep the hearer oriented to the events of a story and how they relate 
to a particular spatial point of reference (a place or dominant character). The 
point of reference may remain constant throughout the whole story or it may 
change during the story. Selected lines from the Cicada text (116) illustrate how 


?* A verbal extension or affix is one way of showing pluractional actions in other Chadic lan- 
guages (Newman 1990). The other is reduplication of the verb root. Such verb root reduplica- 
tion is also seen in Moloko for habitual iterative aspect Section 7.4.4 and intermittent iterative 
aspect Section 7.4.5. 

? Other discourse devices which function in cohesion include demonstratives (Section 3.2), the 
adjectiviser ga (Section 5.3), the presupposition marker na (Chapter 11), and participant track- 
ing (Section 7.3). 
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directionals relate main line events to the point of reference which is the chief 
(or perhaps the place in his compound where he makes the millet beer). The 
directionals are bolded in the examples. The presence of the two directionals in 
(119) and (120) is the only way in the story that we know that the cicada brought 
the tree back to the chief (until the chief thanks him in line 34). 


(116) 


(117) 


(118) 


(119) 


(120) 
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Cicada, S. 6 
Albaya ahay ndana kalen tangalaala ma ana bahay. 
albaja-ahaj ndana klen ta-ngala=ala ma ana bahaj 


youth-Pl pem then 3P-Prv-return-to word pat chief 


"Ihe above-mentioned young men then took the word (response) to the 
chief? (lit they returned the word to the chief) 


Cicada, S. 12 
Talo tamanjar na ala mama agwazla nondoye. 
ta-lo tà-monzar na-ala mama ag”aka nindije 


3P+PFV-g0 3P--HOR-see 3s.DO-to mother spp. of tree DEM 
‘They went to see [for the chief] that mother-tree: 


Cicada, S. 16 
Kolen albaya ahay tolo amazala agwazla na, taazala tota bay. 
klen albaja=ahaj tò-lə ama-z-ala ag"aba na 


then youth-Pl  3P-«Prv-go DEP-take-to spp. of tree PsP 
‘And then, the young men left to bring back the tree [to the chief]; 


tàà-z-ala tota baj 
3P+HOR-take=to ability NEG 


‘but they were not able to bring it [to him]: 


Cicada, S. 30 
Amagala lames. 
ama-g-ala limef 
DEP-do=to song 


‘He was singing towards [the chief’s house]: (lit. to do towards a song) 


Cicada, S. 31 
Sen ala. 
fen=ala 
ID:go=to 


> 


‘Going, [he] came [to the chief’s house] 
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Sometimes the directional =ala ‘towards’ (see see Section 7.5.2) can carry a 
Perfect kind of idea (an event being completed before a temporal reference point 
with ongoing effects to that time) but which has a slightly different connotation 
to the Perfect extension =va. Compare (121) and (122). Use of the directional =ala 
‘towards’ (121) with the verb /z m? / indicates that the person has already eaten, 
but at some other location, since the directional gives the idea that food has come 
to the speaker. Use of the Perfect itself (122) indicates that the person has finished 
eating (at the place where he is sitting). As such, the directional =ala may be in 
the process of becoming grammaticalised for past tense or a subtype of Perfect. 


(121)  Nezamala toho. 
nà-zom-ala  toh"o 
1S+PFV-eat=to DEM 


‘I already ate over there (some other person's house - before I arrived 


here): 


(122) Nezomva pew. 
no-zam=va pew 
1S+PFV-eat=PRF enough 
'I already ate/ I have eaten enough (here in this place since I arrived 


here): 


Likewise, the verb /s k" m/ ‘buy/sell’ is given a Perfect idea when it carries the 
=ala extension. In (108), the goat has come to the speaker. There is no Perfect 
extension -va but the idea is accomplished through the directional =ala. 


(123) Naskom na ala awak. 
nó-sok"om na-ala awak 
1S PFV-buy/sell 3s.Do=to goat 


‘I bought the goat (and it is mine now): 


7.5.3 Perfect 


The final extension is =va, the Perfect (Friesen & Mamalis 2008). The Perfect 
marks events or states as having occurred prior to a particular point of reference, 
with ongoing effect that continues to that point of reference (Comrie 1976). The 
Perfect extension is bolded in the examples. 
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(124) 


(125) 


(126) 


(127) 


(128) 


Tawoy, “Ambadova anga lame.” 
tawij a-mbad=va anga lime 
3P-said 38+PFV-change=PRF Poss 1PEx 


‘They said, “It has become ours!” (lit. it has changed; belonging to us) 


Nasar horaf ele nongehe asabay, 
nà-sar horaf ele — nrmggehe asa-baj 
1S+PFV-know medicine thing DEM ` again-NEG 


‘I didn't know how to resolve the problem; 
waya nolva afa sawporefe. 


waja  n3--va afa suwpirefe 
because 1s+PFV-go=PRF at house of sub prefect 


‘because I had already been to the sub-prefect [and he didn't help me]? 


Tata na, tanjakova ele mozome. 
tota na tà-nzak-va ele mr-zmm-e 
3P PSP 3P-PFV-find-Pnr thing NoM-eat-cL 


‘And so they had found something to eat. 


Arahova pedede. 

a-rah=va pedede 

3s PFV-fill-PRF rp:full 

‘It had filled right to the rim: 


Nozomva. 
nà-zom-va 
1S+PFV-eat=PRF 


‘I already ate: 


Unlike the other extensions, the Perfect enclitic has two possible positions in 
the verb phrase. It can either be phonologically bound to the right edge of the 
verbal complex (see Section 7.1) or to the right edge of the clause (Chapter 8) after 
the direct object and adpositionals. In (124-127, 131), = va follows the adpositional 
and directional extensions in the verb complex and precedes other elements in 
the verb phrase. In (129) and (132), =va occurs at the end of the clause, a rarer 
construction that presumably occurs to underscore the idea that the event is 


already finished. 
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(129) Disobedient Girl, S. 17 
Azlana, hor na, asorkala afa tota va na, 
akana bar na à-sork-ala afa tota=va na 
but woman psp 3s«Prv-habitually-to at house of 3P=PRF PSP 


‘Now, that woman, she was in the habit at their place’ 


amohaya háy na, gam. 
amo-h-aja haj na gam 
DEP-grind-PLU millet psp a lot 


[of] grinding a lot of millet? 


The Perfect extension has neutral prosody itself and causes the loss of palatal- 
isation of the verb stem (compare 130-131 where the stem is /s-j*/). Also, verb 
stems drop their /-j/ suffix when this extension is present. These features all 
confirm that -va is an enclitic. In (130) without the Perfect, the verb stem is 
palatalised. When the verb carries the Perfect extension (131), the stem loses its 
palatalisation. 


(130) Nese gazom. 
né-f-€ gozom 
1S PFV-drink-cr millet beer 


‘I drank millet beer? 


(131) Nasava gozom. 
nà-sa-va gozom 
1S+PFV-drink=PRF millet beer 


‘I drank millet beer already: 


Notably, palatalisation is lost even when there are intervening words (132), 
even though the prosody of these words is unaffected. 


(132) Nasa gazom va. 
na-sa gozom-va 
18+PFv-drink millet beer=PRF 


‘I drank millet beer already? 


Likewise (133) illustrates the loss of palatalisation from the root /g-j / ‘do’ 
when the Perfect is added. 
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(133) Laho agava. 
loh” à-ga=va 
late afternoon 38+PFV-do=PRF 
‘It is the cool of the day (after three o'clock); (lit. late afternoon has 
done) 


Bow (1997c) established that the Perfect extension? carries a floating tone. Its 
underlying tone is HL. She demonstrates the floating tone using two verbs with 
different tone melodies; the high tone verb /bal-j/ ‘wash’ (134-135) and the low 
tone verb /a-dar-j/ ‘plant’ (136- 137), both with the object noun [háj] ‘millet, (134) 
and (136) show the two clauses without the Perfect for comparison. Comparing 
(135) with (137) demonstrates that the floating low tone on the Perfect has lowered 
the tone of ‘millet’ from high to mid since there is no other low tone apparent 
that could be responsible for the lowering. 


(134) Nóbalay hay. 
[nó-bál-áj háj] 
1S+IFV-wash-ct millet 


‘I wash the millet? 


(135) Nabalva hay. 
[nd-baél=va haj] 
1S+PFV-wash=PRF millet 


‘I washed the millet already: 


(136) Nddaray hay. 
[nd-dar-aj haj] 
1S4 1Fv-plant-cr millet 


‘I plant the millet’ 


(137)  Nedarva hay. 
[nd-dar=va haj] 
1S+PFV-plant=pPRF millet 


‘I planted the millet already’ 


The Perfect extension can mark information in a relative clause (Section 5.4.3) 
as having been accomplished before the information in the main clause, with 
relevance to the point of reference in the main clause (138). 


? Bow (1997c) called it an aspect or tense marker. 
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War elé hay ngandaye nok ameze na va, bolen ngondoye na, 
war ele haj  ggmdije[nok" ame-zed-e na=va] biley ngmdije na 
child eye millet DEM ^ 2s ` pEP-take-CL 3s.DO-PRF one DEM PSP 


"Ihat grain that you have taken, that one [grain]; 
káahaya ko ver aka. 

káá-h-aja ko ver aka 
2S+POT-grind=PLU on grinding stone on 


'grind it on the grinding stone: 


When the Perfect co-occurs with Perfective aspect (124-129, 135, 137), it indi- 
cates that the event expressed by the verb took place before the point of reference 
established in the discourse. When the Perfect co-occurs with Imperfective as- 
pect (139—142), the verb is resultative, referring to an ongoing state that is the 
result of a previous completed event (filling, becoming tired, ripening, or becom- 


ing angry). 

(139) Áraheva. 
á-ráh-va 
3S+IFV-fill=PRF 
‘It is full? 

(140) Mana áyodova. 


(141) 


(142) 


Mana á-jod-va 
Mana 38-tire=PRF 


“Mana is tired’ 


Hay ánahova. 
haj  á-nah-va 
millet 3s-ripen-PRF 


‘The millet is ripe’ 


Disobedient Girl, S. 33 

Maloko ahay taway, “Harmbalom aga barav va 
molok"5-ahaj tawij  Hormbolom a-ga Dorav-va 
Moloko-Pl  3p+said God 3S+IFV-do heart=PRF 


"Ihe Molokos say, “God got angry’ 
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kowaya war dalay na, amecen slomay bay ngandaye.” 
kuwaja war dalajna ame-tfeg Lama baj ggmdije 
because child girl psp DEP-hear ear NEG DEM 


‘because of that girl, that one that was disobedient”? 

In narrative discourse, the Perfect verbal extension =va marks events that oc- 
cur prior to the events on the main story line, and which supply flashback in- 
formation to the story. For example, in the setting of the Disobedient Girl story 
(S. 2), the Perfect marks God giving his blessing to the people. This blessing pre- 
ceded the events of the story (143) and had an ongoing effect at the time of the 
story. 


(143) Disobedient Girl, S. 3 
Zlezle na, Maloko ahay na, Hormbolom ávolata barka va. 
kleke na Molok"»-ahaj na Hormbolom á-vol-ata 
long ago psp Moloko-Pl PsP God 3S+IFV-send=3P.10 


barka=va 
blessing=PRF 


‘Long ago, to the Moloko people, God had given his blessing’ 


In the body of the Disobedient Girl story (129 above), the story flashes back 
to the woman’s prior situation, using the Perfect, in order to prepare the read- 
er/hearer for what will happen next in the story. In the body of another fable 
(the race between the giraffe and the toad, Friesen 2003), the Perfect marks a 
flashback to a prior action of the toad. 


(144) Macəkəmbay moktonok na, abok ta aya va 
matsokombaj mok"tonok" na a-bok ta=aja=va 
meantime toad PSP 3S-invite 3P.DO=PLU=PRF 


‘In the meantime the toad, he had already invited’ 
molama ahan ahay joyga. 

malama=ahan=ahaj dzijga 

brother-3s.Poss-P] all 

‘all of his brothers: 
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7.6 Nominalised verb form 


The nominalised verb form?! is derived from a verb stem by the addition of the 
prefix / m-/ plus a palatalised suffix Lel 77 Syntactically, the nominalised form can 
pattern as a noun (see Section 7.6.1), and in certain cases it can pattern as a verb, 
taking some inflectional components such as object suffixes and extensions (see 
Section 7.6.2). In the examples below, both underlying and nominalised forms 
are given. The nominalised form indicates an event (race, 145; betrayal, 146) or 
state (beauty, 147; coldness, 148). 


(145) /h-mj/ [mr-him-e] 
'run' ‘race’ 
(146) /tfaf*/ [mr- tfef-e] 
‘betray’ ‘betrayal’ 
(147) Jr 6-j/ [m1-r1b-e] 
‘be beautiful’ ‘beauty’ 
(148) /ndat-j°/ [m1-ndet-e] 
‘make cold’ ‘coldness’ 


In the case where a verb stem consists of one single consonant, the nominalised 
form receives an additional syllable [-ije]. 


(149) /dz-j/ [mr-dz-ije] 
‘say’ ‘saying’ 

(150) /s-j*/ [mr4-ijz] 
‘drink’ ‘drinking’ 

(151) /1°/ [mr-l-ije] 
‘go’ ‘going’ 


If present, the underlying a- prefix in a verb stem shows up in the prefix vowel 
of the nominalised form. The prefix vowel in an a- prefix verb is full; in (152) and 
(153), this full vowel is realised as [e] due to the palatalisation prosody which is 
part of the nominalising morphology. Compare with (145-148) where [mr-] is the 
prefix for verb stems with no a- prefix. 


"Friesen & Mamalis (2008) called this form the ‘infinitive. 
* There is also an irregular nominalisation process that has already been discussed (Section 4.2). 
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(152) /a-d a r-aj/ [me-der-e] 
‘plant’ ‘planting’ 

(153) /a-dl/ [me-dil-e] 
‘overtake’ ‘overtaking’ 


The tone pattern of the nominalised form reflects the underlying tone of the 
verb stem. Table 7.15 (from Friesen & Mamalis 2008) illustrates a few nominalised 
forms that suggest this pattern. 


Table 7.15: Nominalised form tone patterns 


Tone class Underlying form Nominalised form Imperative Gloss 
High tone verb stems /nz a k-j / [mi -nzék-é] [nzák-áj] ‘find’ 
/zm?/ [mí-züm-£] [zóm] ‘eat’ 
Low tone verb stems /f d/ [m1-fid-é] [fad] ‘put’ 
without depressor consonants  /tats-j / [mr-tetf-£] [tats-aj] ‘close’ 
Low tone verb stems /vhn-j/ [m1-vihin-é] [vàhàn-aj] ‘vomit’ 
with depressor consonants /a-dar-j / [mé-dér-é] [dàr-aj] ‘plant’ 
Toneless verb stems /d d/ [mi-did-é] [dad] ‘fall’ 
/nd z/ [mi-ndéz-£] [ndàz] ‘pierce’ 


7.6.1 Nominalised form as noun 


As a noun, the nominalised form takes modifiers the same as any abstract noun, 
i.e., quantifier (155) , numeral (156), possessive pronoun (154), demonstrative (157), 
adjectiviser (158-160) but not plural (see Section 4.2.5). Any argument of the 
clause can be realised with a nominalisation. The noun phrase is marked off by 
square brackets and the nominalised form is bolded in the examples. 


(154) [Mahame aloko na], epeley? 
[mr-him-e-alok"5 na] epelej 
NOM-run-CL-1PIN.POSS PSP when 


"When is our race?’ (lit. our running [is] when) 
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Disobedient Girl, S. 4 

Avata [mavaye hada]. 

a-v=ata [m1-v-ije hada] 

3S+IFV-spend time-3P.IO NOM-spend time-cL many 

‘It would last them the whole year: (lit. it will spend time for them many 
time-spending?) 


Ege [mavaye moko] ehe, nawas hay əwla. 
CRP [mr-v-ije mok"o5]ehe na-was haj=uwla 
38-do-cL NoM-spend time-cr six here 1s-cultivate millet=1s.Poss 


‘Six years ago (lit. it did six years), I cultivated my millet’ 


[Medere nehe na], solom ga. 
[me-dir-e nehe na] solm ga 
Nom-plant-cL DEM PSP goodness ADJ 


‘This planting is good’ 


Adjectives can be further derived from a nominalised verb form by adding 
ga, as is true of any noun (Section 4.3). Adjectives that are derived from nomi- 
nalised verbs express resultant states. For example, the peanuts in (158) are al- 
ready ground, the woman in (159) is already beautiful, the man is already seated 
in (160). The nominalised forms are bolded in the examples. 


(158) 


(159) 


(160) 


Nadok [andora mangoalde ga]. 
na-d=9k” [andora mi-ngild-e ga] 
1S-prepare-2s.10 peanut NOM-grind-CL ADJ 


‘I made peanut butter (lit. ground peanuts) for you: 


Avolaw [war dalay morobe ga]. 
a-vol-aw [war dalaj mir-rib-e ga] 
38-give=1s.10 child female Nom-be beautiful-cr ADJ 


‘He/she gave me a beautiful girl’ 


Ndahan [menjoye ga]. 
ndahar [m1-n3z-ije ga] 
3s NOM-Sit-CL ADJ 
‘He/she [is] seated. 


The nominalised form of the verb ‘spend time’ has been lexicalized as ‘year. 
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It is interesting that noun phrases where the head noun is a nominalised verb 
behave like a clause when there is a noun modifier. The nominalised verb can 
be the head of a genitive construction (see Section 5.4.1), a permanent attribu- 
tion construction (see Section 5.4.2), or an argument in another clause (see Sec- 
tion 12.1.1). In the genitive construction (154 and 164), the second noun represents 
the subject ofthe verb stem. In the other constructions (161-162), the second noun 
represents the direct object of the nominalised verb. 


(161) mobeze háy 
mi-bez-e haj 
NOM-harvest-cr millet 


‘the millet harvest’ 


(162) andora mengelde ga 
andora mi-ngild-e ga 
peanut NOM-grind-CL ADJ 


‘ground peanuts’ 


(163) menjoye a Mana 
mr-nz-ije a Mana 
NOM-Sit-CL GEN Mana 


'Mana's behaviour’ (lit. the sitting of Mana) 


(164) mohome aloko 
mi-him-e-alok"5 
NOM-run-CL- 1PIN.POSS 


‘our race’ (lit. the running of us) 


7.6.2 Nominalised form as verb 


The nominalised form can fill the verb slot in a clause (discussed further in Sec- 
tion 8.2.3 and Section 9.4). Examples (165) and (166) are full (complete) clauses 
on the main event line where the verb is in nominalised form. Such clauses are 
found at the inciting moment and peak of a narrative. The nominalised form is 
not conjugated for subject or direct object, but the clause may have a subject 
(the 3s pronoun ndahan in 165) or direct object (yam ‘water’ in 165) and other 
clausal elements. The nominalised form can take verbal extensions (3P indirect 
object =ata, adpositional =aka and Perfect =va in 165; the adpositional =ava and 
the directional -alay in 166). 
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(165) Ndahan ngah mangohata aka va yam a ver ahan ava. 
ndahar ggah ma-ggeh-ata-aka-va jam a ver-ahar ava 


3S hide NoM-hide=3P.10=on=PRF water in room-3s.Poss in 
‘He had hidden the water in his room’ (lit. he hide-hiding water in his 
room) 


(166) Mometava alay a ver ava. 
mo-mot-ava-alaj a ver ava 
NOM-die-in-away in room in 
‘[She] died in the room, 


7.6.3 Verb focus construction 


The nominalised form of a verb is used in an idiomatic construction that func- 
tions to bring focus on the verb. The verb focus construction is composed of 
an inflected verb followed by an adpositional phrase (see Section 5.6.1) contain- 
ing the same verb in nominalised form. (167) shows the construction naskom na 
maskwame “I really did buy it’ (lit. I bought [it] with buying). This construction 
specifies that the action is done ‘by means of’ or ‘by actually’ doing something 
(to the exclusion of all other possibilities). It is used by the speaker to contest 
a real or implied challenge of the validity of what has been said. In (167), the 
speaker is saying that he actually bought a particular item, ie. he didn’t steal 
it and nobody gave it to him. Likewise, (168-170) illustrate other verbs in this 
construction. 


(167) Away, “Naskom no moskwome." 
awij no-suk”om nə mr-sok*əm-eg 
said 1s-buy with Nom-buy-cL 
‘He said, “I actually bought it?" (lit. I bought it with buying) 


(168) Káslay awak no meosloye. 
ká-1-aj awak nə mue 
28+IFV-slay-cL goat with Nom-slay-cL 
‘You kill goats by cutting their throat and not by any other way’ (lit. you 
slay a goat with slaying) 

(169) Kákad okfom nə mokode. Káslay bay. 
ká-kad ok"fom no  mr-kid-e ká-1-aj baj 
2s41FV-kill(club) mouse with wow-kill(club)-cr 28+1Fv-slay-cL NEG 


"You kill mice by smashing their head; you don't cut their throats?’ 
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(170) Kándaz no mondeze awak anga pera. 
ká-ndaz no mindr;-e awak anga pora 
2S+IFV-kill(pierce) with Nom-kill(pierce)-cL goat Poss idol 
"You kill a goat for the idols by piercing it (you don't cut its throat). (lit. 
you kill with killing a goat that belongs to an idol) 


7.7 Dependent verb forms 


A dependent verb form is formed by prefixing am- to the verb stem, palatalisa- 
tion, and the suffix -e (or -2ye for verb roots of one syllable). Historically, this 
construction may involve the nominalised form (see Section 7.6) preceded by the 
preposition a To"! In any case it acts as a single unit now. Table 7.16 shows 
examples of the dependent verb form for stems of each underlying prosody. The 
table gives the underlying form, the third person singular form, the nominalised 
form, and the dependent form. 


Table 7.16: Dependent verb forms 


Underlying form Gloss 3s form Nominalised form Dependent form 
/h m-j/ ‘run’ a-ham-ay | ma-ham-e ama-ham-e 

/ d-*/ ‘prepare’ e-d-e ma-d-aye ama-d-aye 

/s k” m/ ‘buy’ sel? a-sakom ^ mo-skwam-e ama-skwam-e* 


“Note that the labialised consonant /k"/ keeps its labialisation even when the word is palatalised 
(Section 2.2.2). 


There are no subject inflections on the dependent verb form; the subject is 
determined either by the subject of the matrix clause (a gap for subject is marked 
as Ø in 171, 173, and 174) or a pronoun within the dependent clause indicating 
subject (172-176). The dependent form of the verb may receive object suffixes 
and extensions. The dependent verb form is used when clauses that carry an 
imperfective or unfinished idea are embedded in other constructions. The clause 
structure is illustrated in Figure 7.5. 


? Crosslinguistic studies reveal that locatives can give rise to Imperfectives (Comrie 1976: 103; 
Bybee, Perkins & Pagliuca 1994: 142; Heine & Kuteva 2002: 99). 
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(subject ^ Dependent verb plus (direct object (oblique adposi- (adverb) 
pronoun) extensions expressing event noun phrase) tional phrase) 


Figure 7.5: Constituent order in dependent clauses 


The types of clauses that employ dependent verb forms are: 


e Relative clauses (Section 5.4.3) 
* Adverbial clauses (Section 12.2) 


* Complement clauses (Section 12.1) 


The relative clause is a noun phrase modifier (171-176). In the examples in this 
section, the dependent verb is bolded and the dependent clause is marked with 
square brackets. 


(171) Disobedient Girl, S. 38 
War dalay ga ngendoye 
war dalajga ngendije 
child girl ADJ DEM 


'that young woman ' 


[amazata aka ala avaya nengehe ana maze ahay na.] 
[ð ama-z-ata-aka-ala ^ avija nengehe ana mrze-ahaj na] 
DEP-carry=3P.10=on=to suffering DEM DAT person-Pl psp 


‘that had brought this suffering to the people’ 


(172) Tasan oko ana hay [ata amagaye na va]. 
ta-s-an 5k" ana haj[-ateta amr-g-ije na-va] 
3P-cut-3s.DO fire DAT house =3P.POSS DEP-do-CL 3s.DO-PRF 
‘They (the attackers) set fire to the house that the others had built (lit. 
their house to prepare). 


Adverbial clauses in Moloko are subordinate temporal clauses that are embed- 
ded in the main clause as the first (173) or last (174) element. 
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(173) 


(174) 


[Amahaya hambo na], anday asakala wasekeke. 

[Ø ama-h=aja hombo na] a-ndaj a-sak -ala wufekeke 
DEP-grind-PLU flour PsP 3s-PRG 3s-multiply -to rp:multiply 

"While [she] was grinding the flour, [the millet] was multiplying 

washekeke: 


Cicada, S. 16 

Kalen albaya ahay tolo [amazala agwazla na]. 

klen albaja-ahaj tə-lo [Ø ama-z=ala ag"aba na] 
then young men-Pl 3P-go ^ DEP-take-to spp. of tree PsP 


> 


‘Then the young men went to try to bring back the tree [to the chief] 


The complement clause can function as the subject (175) or the direct object 
(176) of the matrix verb. 


(175) 


(176) 
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Asan [amadata aka va azan]. 

a-s=an [Ó ama-d=ata=aka=va azan] 

3s-please-3s.10 ^ DEP-prepare=3P.10=on=PRF temptation 

'He wanted to tempt them: (lit. to prepare a temptation for them [is] 
pleasing to him) 


Makod va azla tazlan [alome amazlage va]. 

ma-kad va aka ta-k=an [alme ami-kig-e va] 
Nom-kill body now 3p-begin=3s.10 1PEX.POss DEP-plant-cL body 
‘Combat now, they began to fight with us’ (lit. killing body now, they 
started it, our planting bodies) 


8 Verb phrase 


The verb phrase is the third of four chapters that concern the Moloko verb. Chap- 
ter 6 explores the structural features of the verb root and stem. Chapter 7 dis- 
cusses what we have called the verb complex, which is a phonological unit con- 
sisting of the verb stem plus the pronominal affixes and enclitics, aspect/mood 
markings, and verbal extensions. These components are closely phonologically 
bound even though they may comprise from one to three phonological words. 
The chapter also covers derived forms. Chapter 9 describes verb types and tran- 
sitivity. Moloko has a flexible valence system which allows variations in the 
transitivity of a given verb with no morphological marking. This chapter! con- 
cerns the structure and functions of the verb phrase. Section 8.1 describes the 
constituents of the verb phrase and their order. Section 8.2 shows auxiliary verb 
constructions where two verbs form a syntactic unit. 


8.1 Verb phrase constituents 


The verb phrase in Moloko is centred around the verb complex (bolded in Fig- 
ure 8.1, cf. Chapter 7). Other elements are all optional and occur in the order 
diagrammed in Figure 8.1. 


(Auxiliary) Verb complex (Noun phrase (Adpositional phrases) (Adverb) (Ideophone or 
or ‘body-part’) negative) 


Figure 8.1: Moloko verb phrase constituents 


The auxiliary verbs include the progressive (see Section 8.2.1), the verb lo ‘go’ 
when used as an auxiliary (see Section 8.2.2), and the verb stem or ideophone in 
its construction (see Section 8.2.3). 

Direct objects follow immediately after the verb complex and are expressed as 
noun phrases (bolded in 1 and 5) or ‘body-part’ incorporated nouns (bolded in 2; 
see Section 9.2.5). Adpositional phrases (underlined in 2-6, see Section 5.6) and 
then adverbs (italicised in 4 and 5; see Section 3.5) or ideophone (italicised in 1 


'This chapter is adapted from Friesen & Mamalis (2008). 
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and 6; see Section 3.6) follow after the direct object. The verb phrase is delimited 
by square brackets in the examples below. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Hombo ga [anday asak ele ahan wasekeke]. 

hombo ga [a-ndaj a-sak ele=ahay wufekeke] 

flour ADJ 3S-PRG 3s-multiply thing-3s.Poss 1D:multiply 

"Ihe flour was multiplying all by itself (lit. its things), washekeke: 


[Tandalay talala tozlogo va ana Maloko ahay]. 
[ta-nd-alaj  ta-l-ala ta-kag-a va ana Molok"o -ahaj] 
3P-PRG=away 3P-go-to 3P-throw-cr body pat Moloko-PI 


"Ihey were coming and fighting with the Molokos: (lit. they were coming 
they threw body to Molokos) 


[Enjé ko delmete aka a slam enen]. 
[e-ndz-e ka delmete aka a lam enen] 
3s-leave-cr on neighbor on at place another 


‘He left to go to his neighbor at some other place: 


[Názad a doray ava sawan]. 
[ná-zad a daraj ava sawan] 
1S+IFV-carry at head in without help 


‘I can carry it on my head myself!’ 


[Navalan yam ana Mana zayehha]. 
[nd-val=an jam ana Mana zajax=xa] 
1S+PFV-give=3S.10 water DAT Mana care=ADV 


‘I gave water to Mana carefully: 


[Azlogalay a volo zor]. 
[a-kag =alaj a volo zor] 
3s-throw =away at above 1p:throwing 


‘She threw [the pestle] up high, zor’ 


Radford (1981: 69) gives diagnostic criteria for determining whether a given 
string of words is a sentence constituent or not. Following these criteria, all of 
the above elements are part of the verb phrase as a constituent of the clause. The 
elements of the verb phrase behave distributionally as a single structural unit that 
does not permit intrusion of parenthetical elements internally, but rather only 
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at the boundaries. For Moloko, the distribution of adverbs, emphatic interrog- 
ative pronouns, ideophones, the Perfect enclitic, and the manner of fronting all 
attest to the unity of the verb phrase as described above. Only the presupposition 
marker can intrude into the verb phrase, and only in a particular construction. 
Each of these factors is discussed below. 

Some temporal adverbs (bolded in 7-8) can occur first in the clause or last 
in the verb phrase , but not in the interior of the verb phrase. Likewise, em- 
phatic interrogative pronouns (bolded in 9) occur first or last in the clause (see 
Section 10.3.5). 


(7) 


(9) 


Egone [nólo a kosoko ava]. 
egine [n$-lo a kosok"» ava] 
today 1s«1irv-go at market in 


"Today I will go to the market’ 


[Nolo a kosoko ava egone]. 
ERR a kosok"o ava egine] 
1S+IFV-go at market in today 


‘I will go to the market today: 


Wa [amazaw ala agwazla ana ne na] way? 

wa [ama-z-aw -alaag"aba ana ne na] waj 
who pEP-take-1s.10 =to spp. of tree DAT 1s PSP who 
"Who can I find to bring me this tree?' 


Ideophones have only three slots within the clause: First in the clause (10),” first 
in verb phrase (11, see Section 8.2.3),? last in verb phrase (12). The ideophones are 
italicised in the examples. 


(10) 


Snake, S. 13 
Kalaw [nazala ezlere owla]. 
kaluw [nà-z-ala ekere=uwla] 


ID:take quickly 1s+PFv-take=to spear-1s.Poss 


'I quickly took my spear: 


"Note that an ideophone that is first in the clause is sometimes delimited by na (19). 


?When the ideophone is first in the verb phrase it necessitates the nominalised form of the verb 
Section 8.2.3. 
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(11) 


(12) 


Cicada, S. 15 

Ndahan [gadok madaye gazom]. 

ndahan [godok" mr-d-ije gozom ] 
38 ID:prepare beer NoM-prepare-cr beer 


‘He gadok made millet beer. 


Snake, S. 5 

[Acar a hay kore ava fo fo fo]. 

[a-tsar a haj kre ava fo fo fo] 
3s*PFV-climb at house beams in 1ID:sound of snake 
‘[The snake] climbed into the beams in the roof fo fo fo: 


The distribution and influence of the Perfect enclitic =va also attests to the 
unity of the post-verbal elements in the verb phrase. The Perfect enclitic =va 
(bolded in 13-16), can either cliticise to the end of the verb complex (13) or the 
end of the entire verb phrase (14-16). The phonological influence of the Perfect 


extends across the entire verb phrase since its presence in either post-verbal or 
phrase-final position causes a neutralisation of the prosody on the verb stem (see 
Section 7.5.3). 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 
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Values, S. 6 
[Tahata na va ko deftere aka]. 
[ta-h=ata na=va ka deftere aka] 


3P+PFV-tell=3P.10 3s.po-PRF on book on 
‘They have already told them in the book: 


Disobedient Girl, S. 34 

Waya ndana Hormbolom [ázata aka barka ahan va]. 

waja ndana Hormbolom [á-z-ata-aka barka-ahag-va 
because DEM God 3S+IFV-take=3P.IO=on blessing=3s.POSs=PRF 


‘Because of that, God had taken back his blessing from them: 


Baba ango [avolata nok va a ahar ata ava]. 
baba-agg"»  [a-vel-ata | nok"-va a ahar=atota ava] 
father-2s.POss 3s-give-3P.10 28 =PRF at hand=3p.poss in 


> 


‘Your father gave you into their hands [to be a wife for one of them] 


8.1 Verb phrase constituents 


(16) Nde hor na, [asorkala afa tota va]. . . 
ndeh"or na [a-sork-ala afa tota =va] 
so woman psp 35-habitually-to at house of 3P.POSS =PRF 


‘Now, that woman, she was in the habit at their house of . .’ 


Only certain elements in the verb phrase can be fronted in the clause and 
marked with the presupposition marker na (see Section 11.2 for the explanation of 
this construction). The fact that some elements cannot be fronted indicates that 
they are closely bound to the verb phrase structure. These elements include the 
‘body-part’ incorporated noun (cf. Section 9.3), the negative (see Section 10.2.1), 
and adverbs which are bound to the negative. Some of these elements are from 
the far right edge of the verb phrase. The elements that may be fronted are un- 
derlined in (17-19) and include direct object and oblique (17), derived adverb (18), 
indirect object and ideophone (19). 


(17) Values, S. 13 
A mesoyon ava na ele ahay amawasle na, [tége bay]. 


a mosijr ava na ele =ahaj amr-wul-e na [té-g-e baj] 
at mission in psp thing-Pl pEP-forbid-cr psp 3P+1FV-do-CL NEG 
‘In the church, these things that they have forbidden, they don’t do’ 


(18) Values, S. 39 


Pepenna na, [takad sla]. 
pepen  -ga na [ta-kad fa] 
long ago =ADV PSP 3P+PFV-kill cow 


‘Long ago, they killed cows: 


(19) Values, S. 3 
Sowat na, tota a mosoyon na ava nondoye na, 


suwat na tota a mosijo na ava nindije na 


ID:disperse PSP ap at mission PSPin DEM PSP 

‘As the people go home from church, (lit. disperse, they in the mission 
there), 

[pester áhata], “Ey, ele nehe na, kógom bay!” 

[pefter á-h-ata] ej ele nehena kó-g"-om baj 

pastor 3s«1rv-tell-3».10 hey thing DEM PSP 2-«1FV-do-2P NEG 

‘the Pastor told them, “Hey! These things, don’t do them!" 
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The only construction where an external element can appear to break up the 
verb phrase is the focus construction (20-22) (see Section 11.5) where the presup- 
position marker na can appear to break up parts of the verb phrase. However the 
structural unity of the verb phrase unit is not challenged since na can occur only 
once within the verb phrase in this construction and only in one position - im- 
mediately before the final focussed element. Na does not intrude into any other 
position. In each of (20-22), the penultimate placing of na (bolded) functions 
to make the final element of the verb phrase more prominent. In each example, 
only the verb phrase containing na is delimited by square brackets and the part 
delimited by na is underlined. In (20), na occurs in the adverbial clause just be- 
fore the verb phrase-final adverb gam "much, making prominent the fact that the 
woman was going to grind a lot of millet. In (21), na occurs in the matrix clause 
just before the adpositional phrase (ka mahay ango aka ‘by your door’), high- 
lighting the desire to have the tree by the chief's door. In (22) the final element 
of the verb phrase anga way ‘belonging to whom’ is highlighted in the rhetorical 
question which focussed on the fact that the people obeyed neither God's word 
nor that of the elders. 


(20) Disobedient Girl, S. 17 
Azlona, hor na, asorkala afa tota va na, 
aķəna bar na [à-sork-ala afa tota-va na] 
but woman PsP 3s-*Prv-habitually-to at place of 3P=PRF PSP 


‘Now, that woman, she was in the habit at their place’ 
[amohaya hay na gam]. 

[ama-h=aja haj na gam] 

DEP-grind-PLU millet PSP a lot 


‘[of] grinding a lot of millet’ 


(21) Cicada, S. 7 
Mama agwazla ava a lahe na, malan ga na, 
mama ag’aka ava a lhe na malay ga na 
mother spp. of tree ExT at bush psp large ADJ PSP 


‘There is a mother-tree in the bush, a big one, 
[agasaka na ka mahay ango aka] amombese. 
[a-gas=aka na ka mahaj-agg"» aka] àmr-mbe[-e 
3S+PFV-get=on PSP on door-2s.POSS On  DEP-rest-CL 


‘[and] it would please you to have that tree at your door, [so that you 
could] rest [under it]? 
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(22) Values, S. 29 
Hormbolom na, amadaslava ala moze na, ndahan ese na, 
Hormbolom na ama-dat=ava=ala me na ndahagefe na 
God PSP DEP-multiply-in-to person PSP 3S again PSP 


‘God, the one who mltiplied the people, him again; 
[kagas ma Hormbolom na asabay] na, 


[ka-gas ma | Hormbolom na asa-baj] na 
2s-catch word God PSP again-NEG PSP 


‘Lif] you no longer accept the word of God; 


[káagas na anga way]? 
[káá-gas na anga waj] 
2S+POT-catch PsP Poss who 


"You won't listen to anyone: (lit. whose [word] will you accept?’) 


8.2 Auxiliary verb constructions 


In an auxiliary verb construction in Moloko, two verbs (or a verb plus an ideo- 
phone) form a syntactic unit and, consequently, have the same subject. The sec- 
ond verb is the main verb in the construction. Together the two verbs comprise 
the head of just one clause, with only one set of core participants and obliques 
that semantically are related to the second (main) verb. 

This section presents three auxiliary verb constructions. In the first two con- 
structions, both main and auxiliary verbs are inflected. These constructions ex- 
press progressive aspect (Section 8.2.1) and movement from one place to another 
(Section 8.2.2). The third construction consists of a verb stem or ideophone plus 
the main verb which is in the nominalised form (Section 8.2.3). We consider 
this third construction to be an auxiliary construction even though the verb 
stem/ideophone does not carry much of the inflectional information normally as- 
sociated with auxiliaries (stems and ideophones carry neither subject and object 
agreement nor aspect and mode marking).* However, the verb stem/ideophone 
construction demonstrates the same structure as the progressive and movement 
auxiliary constructions and the stem/ideophone functions as an auxiliary in that 
it adds grammatical information to the main verb. 


"These criteria for verb auxiliaries are given by Payne (1997: 84). 
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8.2.1 Progressive auxiliary 


Friesen & Mamalis (2008) found that the progressive expresses the idea of an 
action in progress, an event that doesn't take place all at once.” It is formed with 
nday 'to be' (see Section 9.2.1) plus the main verb (23-25). The auxiliary nday 
occurs as the first of two verbs in a verb phrase. The main verb takes all subject 
affixes and also any inflections or obliques. In the examples, the progressive is 
bolded and the verb phrase is delimited by square brackets. 


(23) Mala [anday ége slorele]. 
Mala [a-ndaj é-g-e hrele] 
Mala 3s-PRG 3S+IFV-do-cL work 


“Mala is working (in the process of doing work): 


(24) Mana [anday ólo a kosoko ava]. 
Mana [a-ndaj 5-15 a kosok"o ava] 
Mana 3s-PRG 3S+IFV-go at market in 


‘Mana is going to the market: (lit. he is currently at going to the market) 


(25) Apazan nanjakay nok, [kanday kohaya hay]. 
apazag na-nzak-aj nok” [ka-ndaj k3-h=aja haj] 
yesterday 1S+PFv-find-cL 28 2S-PRG  2S-*PFV-grind-PLU millet 


‘Yesterday when I found you, you were grinding millet’ 


Both of the verbs are marked for subject. In plural forms that take subject 
prefix and suffix (1p and 2», 26 and 27), nday takes subject prefixes only. 


(26) [Nondoy nombosom va]. 
[no-ndoj no-mbos-om va] 
1S-PRG 1P-rest-1PEX body 


"We are resting’ 


(27) [Nondoy nodorom amsoko]. 
[no-ndoj no-dor-om amsok"5] 
1S-PRG  1iP-plant-iPEX dry season millet 


"We (exclusive) are planting dry season millet: 


"Note that the verb nday can occur alone as the main verb of a clause Section 9.2.1. When it 
does, the complement expresses the location of the subject. For example, Hawa anday a mogom 
‘Hawa is at home’. 

°Some Moloko say that the plural form is nondomoy, but most use the reduced form. 
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The progressive auxiliary does not co-occur with the Perfect enclitic (see Sec- 
tion 7.5.3), nor does the iterative reduplicative construction (see Section 7.4.5) 
combine with the progressive auxiliary. 

In discourse, progressive aspect is used to mark an event that is in progress in 
a Moloko text. It is not necessarily in the background, but indicates durative or 
ongoing dynamic events. In the Cicada setting (28), there is a progressive in a 
tail-head link (see Section 11.1.3) showing what the young men were doing when 
they found the tree. 


(28) Cicada, S. 3-5 
Albaya ahay aba. 
albaja=ahaj aba 
young man-Pl ExT 


€ H 
There were some young men. 


Tánday tótalay a lohe. 
tá-ndaj t$-tal-aj a lrhe 
3P+IFV-PRG 3P-IFV-walk-cr at bush 


"Ihey were walking in the bush: 


Tánday tótalay a lohe na, 
tá-ndaj t$-tal-aj a lhe na 
3P+IFV-PRG 3P-IFV-walk-cr at bush PsP 


‘[As] they were walking in the bush; 


tolo tanjakay agwazla malan ga a lohe. 
ta-lo td-nzak-aj ag”aķa malay ga a lithe 
3P+PFV-go 3P-*PFV-find-cr spp. of tree large ADJ at bush 


‘they went and found a large tree (a particular species) in the bush’ 


Also, progressives are used in expository texts that give the ongoing state of 
the world and show reasons for the way things are. Example (29) from the Dis- 
obedient Girl story shows the entire reported speech when the husband explains 
to his wife the way things work for the Moloko. For most of the explanation, the 
verbs are Imperfective (see Section 7.4.2). However, the reason that the millet 
multiplied — namely, that God used to multiply millet for the Moloko - is given 
in the final line of his speech. The verb form for the reason is progressive (bolded 
in the example). Here, the progressive is marking an important ongoing event. 
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(29) Disobedient Girl, S. 13 
Awoy, 
awij 
*He said; 
“Hor golo, afa lame na, manjaye alome na, koyga ehe: 
h"or  g"olo afa lme na mr-nz-ije-alimme na kijga 
woman HON at place 1PEX PSP NOM-sit-CL- 1PEX.POSsS PSP like this 


che 


here 


[171 


My dear wife, here at our (exclusive) place, it is like this: 
asa asok amohaya na, 

asa à-s-ok" amo-h-aja na 

if 3s«PrV-please-2s.10 DEP-grind-PLU PSP 

'If you want to grind; 

kázad war elé a háy bolen. 


ká-zad war ele a haj biley 
2S+IFV-take child eye GEN millet one 


‘you take only one grain’ 
War elé hay bolen ga nondoye nok amezade na, 


war ele haj ` ben ga nmdije nok” ame-zgid-€ na 
child eye millet one ADJ DEM 2s  DEP-take-cr PSP 


‘That one grain that you have taken; 
káhaya na ko ver aka. 


ká-h-aja na ko ver aka 
2S+IFV-grind=PLU 3S.DO on grinding stone on 
'grind it on the grinding stone: 

Ánjaloko de pew. 

a-nz=alok”o de pew 
38+1FV-suffice=1PIN.10 just enough 

‘It will suffice for all of us just enough’ 

Adaloko ha ámbad ese. 

á-d-alok"5 ha a-mbad efe 
3S+IFV-prepare=1PIN.10 until 3s+1Fv-left over again 


‘Tt will make food for all of us, until there is some left over’ 
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Waya a mohaya ahan ava na, 
waja a mo-h-aja-ahar ava na 
because at NOM-grind-PLU-3s.POSS in PSP 


‘Because, while you grind (lit. because in its grinding), 


Hormbolom anday ásakalome na aka.” 
Hormbolom a-ndaj 4-sak=alime na aka 
God 3S-PROG 3S+IFV-multiply=1PEx.I0 3s.DO on 


‘God is multiplying it for us” 


Progressives are also found in the peak section of a narrative where they func- 
tion to slow down the events and draw the reader into the action. Example (30) 
shows the entire peak section of the Disobedient Girl. In the story (shown in 
its entirety in Section 1.5), there is a battle between the disobedient girl and the 
millet itself. The millet has a supernatural ability to expand, and eventually tri- 
umphs over the girl. Verbs in the progressive form (bolded in the example) mark 
the ongoing multiplication of the millet (S. 23) while the girl is grinding as well 
as the girl's ongoing grinding (S. 25) while the room is filling up with flour. 


(30) Disobedient Girl, S. 20 
Jo madala háy na, gam. 
dzo . ma-d-ala haj na gam 
ID:take NOM-prepare=to millet pap a lot 
‘[She] prepared lots of millet’ 
S. 21 
Ndahan bah mobehe háy ahan 
ndahayn bax mi-beh-e haj=ahan 
38 pour NOM-pour-cr millet-3s.Poss 


‘She poured her millet’ 
amadala na ko ver aka azla. 


ama-d-ala na ko ver akaaka 
DEP-prepare-to 3S.DO on stone on now 


'to prepare it on the grinding stone: 


S. 22 

Njow njow njow amohaya azla. 

nzuw nzuw nzuw amo-h-aja aka 
ID:grind DEP-grind-PLU now 


'Njew njaw njaw [she] ground [the millet] now? 
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S. 23 

Hombo na dow anday ásak asak ásak. 

hombo na duw a-ndaj á-sak á-sak á-sak 

flour psp also 3s-PRG 3S+IFV-multiply 3s-1rv-multiply 3s+1Fv-multiply 


"Ihe flour, it was multiplying [and] multiplying [and] multiplying. 


S. 24 

Ndahan na, ndahan aka njow njow njow. 
ndahar na ndahar aka nzuw nzuw nzuw 
3S PSP 3S EXT+on ID:grind 


‘And she, she is grinding some more njaw njaw njaw. 


S. 25 
Anday ahaya nə məzere ləmes ga. 
à-ndaj à-h=aja no  II-ze[-e Immef ga 


3S+PFV-PRG 3S+PFV-grind=PLu with Nom-do well-cr song ADJ 


‘She is grinding while singing well? 


S. 26 
Alala na, ver na árah mbaf, no hombo na, 
a-l=ala na ver na á-rəx mbaf no hombona 


3S-go=to PSP room PSP 3S+IFV-fill Ip:up to the roof with flour psp 
‘After a while, the room, it filled up to the roof with the flour: 
dak mədəkaka alay ana hor na, 


dak mo-dok-aka-alaj ana bar na 

plug Nom-plug=on=away DAT woman PSP 

‘[The flour] suffocated the woman (lit. plugged [the room] for the woman 
[so there was no place for her to even breathe]: 


nata ndahan dabasolak mamatava alay a hod a hay na ava. 
nata ndahar dobosolok mo-mot-ava-alaj a bad a 
and then 3s ID:collapse/die Nom-die=in=away at stomach GEN 


haj na ava 
house PsP in 


‘And she collapsed dabasolak, dying inside the house? 


8.2 Auxiliary verb constructions 


8.2.2 Movement auxiliary 


The verb lo ‘go’ is often found together with a second verb within the same verb 
phrase to express the idea of movement from one place to another, in order to 
accomplish the event expressed by the main verb (Friesen & Mamalis 2008). In 
(31-34), both verbs are conjugated, but only the second takes extensions or other 
verb phrase elements. In the examples, the verb lo is bolded and the verb phrase 
is delimited by square brackets. 


(31) Cicada, S. 5 
[Tə-lo tanjakay agwazla malan ga a Label, 
[td-lo tò-nzak-aj ag”aķa malay ga a lrhe] 
3P+PFV-go 3P+PFV-find-cL spp. of tree large ADJ to bush 


‘They went and found a large tree (a particular species) in the bush’ 


(32) Values, S. 18 
[Ólo ában ana baba ahan]. 
[5-lo a-b=an ana baba-ahar] 
3S+IFV-go 35-1FV-hit-3s.10 DAT father-3s.Poss 
‘He goes and hits his father? 


(33) Values, S. 19 
[Olo ápaday maze no madan]. 
DJ á-pad-aj mize no  madar] 
3S+IFV-go 3S+IFV-crunch-cL person with magic 


‘He goes and eats someone with sorcery’ 


(34) [Lohom komenjorom na ala gevah na]. 
[lbh-om | ko-monzor-om na-ala  govax na] 
go[rMP]-2P 2P-see-2P 3s5.DO-to field PsP 


‘Go [and] you will see that field’ 


8.2.3 Stem plus ideophone auxiliary 


Friesen & Mamalis (2008) discovered that pivotal events at the high points in a 
narrative may be coded with a particular verb phrase construction in which an 
ideophone or the uninflected stem form of a verb is followed by the main verb in 
its nominalised form (35-37, see Section 7.6.2). In the stem plus verb construction, 
the stem and main verb are normally formed from the same verb root. Note that 
it is the stem that is used in the construction (not the root) since the /-j/ suffix is 
present (37). Neither the main verb nor the auxiliary is inflected for subject, and 
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the clause often has no noun phrase to indicate subject (35, 38-40, 44). When 
a subject noun phrase is present, it can only be a full free pronoun (36-37, 41- 
43, 45). The main verb can have direct and indirect object pronominals and other 
extensions (36 and 37). In the following examples, the verb phrase is delimited 
by square brackets and the verb stem plus ideophone are bolded. 


(35) 


(36) 


(37) 


(38) 


[Bah mabehe kə ver aka azla]. 

[bax m1-beh-e ko ver aka aka] 

pour NOM-pour-CL on stone on now 

‘[She] poured [the grains of millet] on the grinding stone: (lit. pour, 
pouring on the grinding stone now) 


Ndahan [ngah mangohata aka va yam a ver ahan ava]. 
ndahag [ggax ma-ggeh-ata-aka-va jam a ver=ahay ava] 
3S hide Nom-hide=3P.10=on=PRF water at room-3s.Poss in 


‘He had hidden the water in his room, 


Ndahan [ngay mangaka alay porgom ahay]. 
ndahan [g-aj ma-y g=aka=alaj 
38 make with grass-cL NoM-make with grass=on=away 


porg"om-ahaj] 
trap=Pl 


‘He made the traps out of grass. 


Disobedient Girl, S. 12 

Sen ala na zar ahan na, 
fen=ala na zar=ahan na 
ID:go=to PSP man-3S.POSS PSP 


"Then, her husband; 

[dak madakan na monjoye ata]. 

[dak ma-dak=ay na  mi-n7z-ije=atata] 
instruct NOM-instruct=3S.1O 3S.DO NOM-Sit-CL=3P.POSS 


‘instructed her in their habits (lit. instructing their sitting): 


In the case that there is an ideophone auxiliary (39-42), the ideophone occurs 
in the same slot as the verb stem auxiliary. Note that these ideophones are from 
entirely different roots than the verb stems. 
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(39) 


(40) 


(41) 


(42) 


(43) 


(44) 


8.2 Auxiliary verb constructions 


Disobedient Girl, S. 20 

[Jo madala háy na gam]. 

[dzo | ma-d-ala haj na gam] 
ID:take NoM-prepare-to millet pap a lot 


‘[She] prepared lots of millet’ 


Disobedient Girl, S. 28 

[Pok mapalay mahay na], 

[pok | ma-p-alaj mahaj na] 

ID:open NOM-open=away door PSP 

'[He] opened the door [and looked around]; 
hombo [árah na a hod a hay ava]. 


hombo [á-rax na ah”od a haj ava] 
flour  3s-«1rv-fill 3s.po at stomach GEN house in 


‘the flour filled the house: 


Ndahan [vəh mangwalva a dawer ahan ava]. 
ndahan [vah mo-gg"ul-va a duwer-ahar ava] 
38 ID:return NOM-return=PRF at sleep-3s.Poss in 


‘He had already gone back to sleep: 


Nata ndahan [pək mapata aka va porgom ahay na]. 
nata ndahag [pək ma-p=ata=aka=va porg”’om=ahaj na] 
also 3s ID:open NOM-open=3P.10=on=PRF trap-Pl PSP 


‘He opened the traps: 


Disobedient Girl, S. 26 

Nata ndahan [dobosolok momotava alay a hod a hay na ava]. 

nata ndahag [dobosolobk ^ mo-mot-ava-alaj a hod a 
and then 3s ID:collapse/die Nom-die=in=away at stomach GEN 


haj na ava] 

house PsP in 

‘And she collapsed, dying inside the house: 
Disobedient Girl, S. 31 

[Babak moloye na]. 

[babək mzr-l-ije na] 

ID:bury NOM-bury-CL 38.DO 


‘She was buried: (lit. burying it) 
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(45) Snake, S. 18 
Ne [doyday mokode na aka]. 
ne [dijdaj mi-kid-e na-aka] 
1S ID:approximately Now-kill-cr 3s.po-on 


‘I clubbed it to death’ (lit. I approximately killing it on) 


The stem or ideophone plus verb constructions mark significant events at the 
inciting moment and in the peak of a Moloko narrative. Example (38) is from 
the inciting moment of the Disobedient Girl story when the man instructs his 
wife. In the peak, the construction is seen when the woman prepares a lot of 
millet after having decided to disobey him (39), when she pours a lot of millet 
on the grinding stone (39), and when the millet suffocates her and she dies (43). 
In the dénouement there is another ideophone plus nominalised form construc- 
tion when the husband opens the door and finds her (40). There are no other 
nominalised forms that fill the main verb slot in this text. 

Because the subject, direct object, and indirect object are optional for this con- 
struction, the construction can be used in Moloko discourse as a narrative de- 
vice to reduce the number of explicit grammatical relations in a clause (cf. Sec- 
tions 3.6.3 and 9.4). The participants become indefinite in the construction and 
must be inferred from the context. The effect is to draw the hearer into the ac- 
tion of the moment. In (35), (39), and (40), the construction is completely non- 
inflected for subject and has zero grammatical relations. The narrative effect is 
that in (35) and (39), the hearer only knows that someone is pouring something 
onto the grinding stone. In (40), it is as if the hearer is with the husband, looking 
into the house to find the woman. Likewise, in (44), the verb malaye ‘bury’ is 
non-conjugated for subject, making those who buried the dead woman ‘out of 
sight’ in the narrative. 
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The way Moloko expresses transitivity is one of its remarkable features. Friesen 
& Mamalis (2008) reported that Moloko verb lexemes are underspecified with 
respect to transitivity. This chapter extends and deepens their work. Almost 
every Moloko verb can occur in clauses which are intransitive, transitive, or bi- 
transitive and therefore cannot be classed as belonging to any one transitivity 
type. Even clauses with no grammatical arguments exist - a transitivity of zero. 
The unique way that the semantics of the verb are realised by the affixes and 
extensions is one of the things that shows the genius of the language. 

It is important to understand four important features of Moloko verbs with 
respect to transitivity. The first is that there are two kinds of transitive construc- 
tions in Moloko and an Agent-Theme-Location semantic analysis is necessary to 
interpret these two constructions (Section 9.1). For transitive clauses, the gram- 
matical relations of Moloko verbs directly and uniformly reflect the semantic 
picture. Subject expresses Agent. Direct object expresses semantic Theme, the 
core participant that literally or metaphorically changes state or position. Indi- 
rect object expresses semantic Location (Loc) which can be (depending on the 
verb type) either a literal or a metaphorical Loc (recipient or beneficiary).! 

The second feature is that most Moloko verbs are ambitransitive — the same 
verb with the same morphology may occur in clauses that are bitransitive, tran- 
sitive, or intransitive. Moloko verbs are divided into classes based on the type 
of transitive and ditransitive construction(s) that the verb has (Section 9.2). The 
third feature of Moloko verbs with respect to transitivity is that some verbs ex- 
hibit noun incorporation (Section 9.3). The final feature of Moloko verbs is that 
there are clauses with zero transitivity (Section 9.4). 

With the exception of the reciprocal (see Section 9.2.5), there are no affixes, 
extensions, or particles that express changes in transitivity as might be expected 
in a Chadic language.” In Moloko, it is the number and type of grammatical 
relations that a verb has that reflects the semantics of the construction. 


'This semantic picture holds for bitransitive clauses (Sections 9.2.4 and 9.2.5). For intransitive 
clauses, the subject can correspond to a range of semantic roles; it can be any one of Agent, 
Theme, or Loc (Sections 9.2.4.2 and 9.2.5). 

Causative verbal extensions, for example, are widespread in Chadic languages (Newman 1977: 
276). 


9 Verb types and transitivity 


9.1 Two kinds of transitive clauses 


Moloko has two kinds of transitive clauses - transitive clauses with subject and 
direct object (1-2) and transitive clauses with subject and indirect object (3-4). 
These two grammatically different transitive clauses illustrate that the semantics 
of Moloko verbs allows three core participants (represented by subject, direct ob- 
ject, and indirect object). Moloko verbs do not have just Agent-Patient semantic 
frames for events. In this work we follow an Agent-Theme-Location analysis, as 
developed by DeLancey (1991), in which 'Location' (Loc) has a particular defini- 
tion. Indirect object always expresses semantic Loc - the participant that rep- 
resents the place where the Theme is directed to. As such the indirect object 
can express (depending on the verb type, see Sections 9.2.3-9.2.5) the recipient 
or beneficiary of the event. Direct object always expresses semantic Theme, the 
core participant that changes position or state because of the event. Subject in 
transitive clauses expresses the Agent. 

It is the verbal pronominals that best illustrate the grammar of the two types 
of transitive clauses because the grammatical distinction between direct and in- 
direct object is expressed by a core pronominal (the direct object pronominal and 
the indirect object pronominal enclitic). Note that when the indirect object is a 
noun phrase, it is inside a prepositional phrase. The indirect object prepositional 
phrase in Moloko is not a syntactic oblique, however, because the pronominals 
indicate that it represents a core participant of the event. For this reason, most 
of the examples are given in pairs in this chapter. The first example in each pair 
shows full noun phrase arguments for each core participant. The second exam- 
ple in each pair shows the same clause with all core participants represented by 
verbal pronominals. Pronominals are bolded in the second example in each pair. 

Examples (1) and (2) show a transitive clause with subject (Mana) and direct 
object (awak ‘goat’ in 1, na 3s direct object pronominal in 2). 


(1) Mana aslay awak. 
Mana a-1-aj awak 
Mana 3s-slay-cr goat 
"Mana slays a goat: 

(2) Aslay na. 
a-1-aj na 
38-slay-CL 3s.DO 


‘He slays it? 
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Examples (3) and (4) show a transitive clause with subject (Mana) and indirect 
object (ana kara ‘to dog’ in 3, =an ‘to him’ in 4). 


(3) Mana aban ana kara. 
Mana a-b=an ana kara 
Mana 3s-hit=3s.10 DAT dog 


“Mana hits a dog. (lit. he hits to him to dog) 


(4) Aban. 
a-b=an 
3S-hit-3s.10 
‘He hits him: (lit. he hits to him) 


Crosslinguistic studies might lead one to expect a verb like ‘hit’ to take a direct 
object; however verbs in Moloko require an Agent-Theme-Loc semantic model 
to explain their behaviour. The indirect object kara ‘dog’ is the semantic roc - 
here the recipient of the action - the participant that represents the place where 
the Theme (the hit) is directed to. The participant that changes position or state 
in this event (the hit) is implicit in verbs of this type (see Section 9.2.3). 

Returning to the transitive clause with subject and direct object (1 and 2), the 
direct object awak ‘goat’ is the Theme - the participant that changes position or 
state because of an event (it is slain). 


9.2 Verb types 


Most Moloko verbs are ambitransitive (i.e., labile) in that they can occur in in- 
transitive, transitive, and sometimes bitransitive clauses with no morphological 
change in the verb complex (except of course the addition of the appropriate 
pronominals, Section 7.3)? Nevertheless, they can be divided into classes that 
exhibit different morphological and syntactic patterns relating/with respect to 
transitivity. Verbs are classified here as to the maximum number of grammatical 
relations that the verb can take as well as the type of grammatical relations: 


* Group 1: Verbs that can only be intransitive (Section 9.2.1) 
* Group 2: Verbs that can be transitive with direct object (Section 9.2.2) 


* Group 3: Verbs that can be transitive with indirect object (Section 9.2.3) 


?Some verbs in related Chadic languages can also be ambitransitive. These include Cuvok 
(Ndokobai 2006), Buwal (Viljoen 2013), and Vame (Kinnaird 2006). 
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* Group 4: Verbs that can be bitransitive (Section 9.2.4) 


* Group 5: Transfer verbs (Section 9.2.5) 


Examples are given in pairs in this chapter, first with full noun phrase ar- 
guments and then the same clause is given with the noun phrases replaced by 
pronominals. Examples with pronominals are necessary because the centrality 
of the distinction of verb types in Moloko is more apparent from the pronomi- 
nals, especially for the indirect object. The indirect object can be expressed with 
a core pronominal within the verb complex, or a full noun phrase within an ad- 
positional phrase. 


9.2.1 Group 1: Verbs that can only be intransitive 


Only one verb in Moloko can never take an object (neither direct nor indirect). 
The locational clause contains the verb nday. It states that the subject is presently 
located somewhere (5-6). An explicit free noun phrase subject is not required 
when this verb is the main predicate since the subject is indicated in the verb 
prefix; however an adpositional phrase giving the location is required and fol- 
lows the verb. This same verb functions as a progressive aspect auxiliary (see 
Section 8.2.1). 


(5) Hawa anday a mogom. 
Hawa a-ndaj a mog"om 
Hawa 38-be.located at home 


*Hawa is at home? 


(6) Anday a Marva. 
a-ndaj a marva 
3s-be at Maroua 


‘She is in Maroua’? 


9.2.2 Group 2: Verbs that can be transitive with direct object 


Clauses with reflexive-causative verbs can have either one core argument (sub- 
ject) or two core arguments (subject and direct object). We have never found 


“It is interesting that the locational extension =aka is also used to express progressive aspect 
Section 7.5.1. 
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these verbs in a context where they take an indirect object as third core argu- 
ment. 

Verbs from this class express reflexive actions when in an intransitive clause 
(action is to self; 7) and causative actions when in a transitive clause with a direct 
object (action is to direct object; 8). 


(7) Mana enjé a mogom. 
Mana £-nz-é a mog"om 
Mana 38+PFv-leave-cL at home 


‘Mana went home: (lit. Mana left to home) 


(8) Mana enjé awak a mogom. 
Mana é-nz-é awaka mog"om 
Mana 38+PFv-leave-cL goat at home 


“Mana took the goat home: (lit. Mana left goat to home) 


Table 9.1 presents the morphology and clause structures for sample verbs in 
this category, across both intransitive and transitive clause constructions. 


9.2.3 Group 3: Verbs that can be transitive with indirect object 


Some transitive verbs in Moloko never take a direct object but rather have only 
what we have been referring to as an indirect object in this work. These verbs ex- 
press experience, feeling, or emotion. The indirect object expresses the semantic 
LOC (recipient, beneficiary, experiencer) of the event. A semantic core partici- 
pant that moves or undergoes a change of state or is in a state (Iheme) may be 
implicit or be lexicalised into the verb. 

The verb rab-ay ‘to be beautiful’ involves a thing and its quality (9-10), and 
the person whose opinion or perception is being cited is coded as the indirect 
object. In an intransitive clause, the subject (dalay ‘girl’) is at the state of being 
beautiful. In a transitive clause (with an indirect object), the subject (dalay ‘girl’) 
is felt to be beautiful by the indirect object (=aw ‘to me’). 


(9) Dalay arabay. 
dalaj a-rab-aj 
girl 3s-be beautiful-cr 
"Ihe girl is beautiful: 
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Table 9.1: Group 2 verbs 


Intransitive 


Transitive 


Hawa e-nj-é 
Hawa 38+PFv-leave-cL 
‘Hawa is gone: (lit. Hawa left) 


e-nj-é 
3S PFV-leave-CL 


‘She left? 


Hawa e-nj-é awak a mogom 
Hawa 38+PFv-leave-cL goat at home 
‘Hawa took the goat home?’ 


e-nj-é na a mogom 
3S+PFV-leave-CL 3s.Do at home 
‘She took it home: 


Hawa a-hab-ay 
Hawa 3s+PFv-dance-cL 
‘Hawa danced.’ 


a-hab-ay 
3S+PFV-dance-CL 
“She danced: 


mawta a-hab-ay maze 

car 3S+PFV-dance-CL person 
"Ihe car shook people up: 
(lit. the car danced people) 


a-hab-ay na 
3S* PFV-dance-CL 3S.DO 
‘Tt shook him’ 


Hawa e-cak-e 
Hawa 3S+PFVv-stand-cL 
‘Hawa stood up. 


e-cak-e 
3S+PFV-stand-cL 
‘She stood up. 


Hawa a-yad-a=va 
Hawa 3S+PFV-tire-CL =PRF 
‘Hawa is tired’ 


Hawa á-yad-ay 

Hawa 3S+IFV-tire-CL 

‘Hawa can/might get tired’ (lit. Hawa 
tires) 


Hawa e-cak-e zar 

Hawa 38+PFv-stand-cL man 

‘Hawa helped the man to stand up: 
(lit. Hawa stood man) 


e-cak-e na 
3S+PFV-stand-cL 3s.Do 
‘She stood him up? 


slarele a-yad-ay Hawa 
Work 38+PFVv-tire-cL Hawa 
"Work tired Hawa out 
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(10) Dalay arabaw. 
dalaj a-rab=aw 
girl 3s-be beautiful=1s.10 


"Ihe girl is beautiful to me 


The experience verb /ts r/ 'taste good' is grammatically expressed in (11) as the 
subject daf ‘millet loaf’ tastes good to the semantic Loc expressed by the indirect 
object (the pronominal enclitic =aw ‘to me’). 


(11) ‘Daf acaraw. 
daf a-tsar=aw 
millet loaf 3s+prv-taste good=1s.10 


“Millet loaf tasted good to me: 


Likewise with the verb /g r -j/ ‘fear’ (12), the elephant causes fear at the Loc 
‘the children’ 


(12) Mbelele agarata ana babaza ahay. 
mbelele a-gar=ata ana baboza-ahaj 
elephant 3s+PFv-fear=3P.10 DAT children-PL 


"Ihe children are afraid of the elephant’ 


The verbs /dz n-j/ ‘help; /5-j/ ‘hit? and /s/ ‘please’ are also in this group of 
verbs. The receiver of the help or hit is expressed by the indirect object which is 
affected positively (in the case of help) or negatively (in the case of hit) by the 
event. For these verbs, the semantic Theme (the hit or the help) never appears as 
a direct object since it is part of the meaning of these verbs. Table 9.2 presents 
examples of verbs of this type. 

Note that an intransitive clause appears to be ungrammatical for the verbs 
/b-j/ ‘hit’ and /s/ ‘please’ (13-14). 


(13) a. Hawa aban ana kara. 
Hawa 4-b=ay ana kora 
Hawa 38+IFv-hit=3s.10 DAT dog 


‘Hawa hits the dog: 


b. aban. 
a-b=an 
3S+IFV-hit=3s.10 
‘She hits it? 
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Table 9.2: Group 3 verbs 


Intransitive 


Transitive 


Hawa à-rab-aj 
Hawa 3s+PFv-be beautiful-cr 
*Hawa was beautiful’ 


a-rab-ay 
3s+PFV-be beautiful-cr 
“She was beautiful. 


bar à-rab-an ana Mana 
Hawa 38+PFV-be beautiful =3s.10 DAT Mana 
"Ihe woman was beautiful to Mana’ 


a-rab-an 
Hawa 38+PFV-be beautiful =3s.10 
‘She was beautiful to him, 


daf a-car 
millet loaf 3s+PFv-taste good 
“Millet loaf tasted good. 


a-car 
3S+PFV-taste good 
“It tasted good. 


Mana a-gar-ay 
Mana 38+PFVv-fear-CL 
“Mana was afraid? 


a-gar-ay 
3S+PFV-fear-CL 
‘He was afraid? 


daf a-car=an ana Mana 
millet loaf 3s-Prv-taste good=3s.10 DAT Mana 
“Millet loaf tasted good to Mana’ 


a-car=an 
3S+PFV-taste good=3s.10 
‘It tasted good to him 


mbelele a-gar=an ana Mana 
elephant 3s«PrFv-fear-3s.10 DAT Mana 
“An elephant made Mana afraid: 


a-gar-an 
3S+PFV-fear-CL=358.10 
‘Tt made him afraid? 


fat á-war 
sun 3S+IFV-hurt 
“The sun hurts. 


á-war 
3S 1FV-hurt 
‘Tt hurts.’ 


Mana á-das 


Mana 3s+IFv-be heavy 


“Mana is honourable’ (lit. Mana is heavy). 


a-das 
3S+1FV-be heavy 
‘He is honourable’ 


fat á-wal-an ana Mana 
sun 3s-«1Fv-hurt-3s.10 DAT Mana 


"Ihe sun hurts Mana: (lit. The sun hurts to Mana) 


á-wal-an 
3s 1FV-hurt-35s.10 
‘Tt hurts him: 


Mana á-das-an ana Harmbalom 
Mana 3s+IFv-be heavy-3s.10 DAT God 


“Hawa honours God. (lit. Hawa honours to God) 


á-d3s-an 
3S4 1FV-be heavy-38.10 
‘He honours him: 


Hawa a-jan-ay 
Hawa 3s-1rv-help-cr 
‘Hawa helps (Hawa is a helpful person: 


á-jan-ay 
3s-1FV-help-cr 
‘She is a helpful person’ 


Hawa á-jon-an ana Mana 
Hawa 3s«1rv-help -3s.10 DAT Mana 
‘Hawa helps Mana. 


á-jan-an 
3s-1FV-help =38.10 
‘She helps him? 
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(14) a. Sese ásan ana Mana. 
fefe a-s=ay ana Mana 
meat 3s«1rv-please-3s.10 DAT Mana 


‘Meat is pleasing to Mana. 


b. ásan. 
á-s-ar) 
3S+IFV-please -3s.10 


‘It pleases him? 


9.2.4 Group 4: Verbs that can be bitransitive 


Verbs that can occur in bitransitive clauses with subject, direct object, and in- 
direct object can also occur in intransitive clauses (subject only) and transitive 
clauses (subject and direct object). When present, the indirect object always ex- 
presses the benefactive or malefactive. 

The semantics of transitive and bitransitive clauses is uniform for these verbs - 
subject always expresses semantic Agent, direct object always expresses seman- 
tic Theme, and indirect object always expresses semantic Loc (typically Benefi- 
ciary or Maleficiary). Intransitive clauses are more flexible in that the subject 
can express either Agent or Theme for some verbs. Transitive and bitransitive 
clauses are discussed for these verbs in Section 9.2.4.1 and intransitive clauses 
are discussed in Section 9.2.4.2. 


9.2.4.1 Group 4 verbs in transitive and bitransitive clauses 


The verb p-ay ‘open’ illustrates this verb type. In a transitive clause (15), the 
subject (Mana) performs the action on the direct object (mahay door") 


(15) Mana apay mahay. 
Mana a-p-aj mahaj 
Mana 3S+PFV-open-cL door 
‘He/she opened the door: 


Ina bitransitive clause (16), the action done to the direct object is for the benefit 
of the indirect object. 


(16) Mana apan mahay ana Hawa. 
Mana à-p-ar mahaj ana Hawa 
Mana as*PFV-open-3s.10 door par Hawa 


‘Mana opened the door for Hawa’ 
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The verb monjar ‘see’ occurs in intransitive, transitive, and bitransitive clauses. 
In a transitive clause (17), the subject (Mala) sees the direct object (awak ‘goat’).° 


(17) Mala ámənjar awak. 
Mala á-monzar awak 
Mala 38+IFV-see goat 


“Mala sees a goat: 


In a bitransitive clause (18), the subject (Mala) sees the direct object (awak 
“goat’) on behalf of the indirect object beneficiary (bahay chief"). The chief is the 
metaphorical Loc to which the action is directed. 


(18) Mala olo amanjaran awak ana bahay. 
Mala o-lo a-menzar-ar awak ana bahaj 
Mala 3s-go 3s-see-3s.10 goat DAT chief 


‘Mala went to see a person's goat in the chief's place: 


For the verb /h/ 'say' (19), the subject Mana says the utterance (expressed by 
the direct object pronominal na) to Hawa. 


(19) Mana ahan na ana Hawa. 
Mana à-h-ar na ana Hawa 
Mana 3S+PFV-say=38.10 38.DO DAT Hawa 


“Mana told it to Hawa.’ 


Table 9.3 presents examples of this verb type with benefactive indirect object. 

For some transitive verbs of this type, the indirect object (when present) marks 
the malefactive of the event. The indirect object will be negatively affected by the 
event. For the verb pad-ay ‘eat’ in (20) the subject (awak ‘goat’) ate the direct 
object (hay ‘millet’), incurring a negative effect on the indirect object (=aw ‘to 
me’).° 


"The indirect object ‘goat’ undergoes a change of state from being unseen to being seen at a 
particular Loc. 

*This phenomenon is also known as possessor raising or external possession. We consider that 
the semantics for this construction in Moloko are malefactive rather than possessive because a 
possessive construction can also be employed (without an indirect object): awak a-pad-ay na 
hay awla =va, ‘the goat ate my millet’. The construction with an indirect object connects the 
millet to its owner with less precision than the possessive construction, and concentrates on 
the loss that the owner incurred (due to the damages done to his millet field) rather than the 
fact that he owned the field. 
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Table 9.3: Group 4 verbs where ro expresses benefactive 


Intransitive 


Transitive 


Hawa a-bah yam 

Hawa 3S+PFV-pour water 
‘Hawa poured water. 
a-bah na 

3S+PFV-pour 35.DO 

‘She poured it. 


Mana a-sl-ay awak 

Mana 3s«Prv-slay-cr goat 
“Mana slaughtered a goat: 
a-sl-ay na 

3S+PFV-slay-CL 3s.DO 

‘He slaughtered it. 


Hawa a-bah=an yam ana Mana 

Hawa 3S+PFV-pour=3S.IO water DAT Mana 
‘Hawa poured water for Mana 

a-bah-an na 

3S* PFV-pOUI-3S.IO 35.DO 

‘She poured it for him? 


Mana a-sl=an awak ana bahay 

Mana 38+PFV-slay=38.10 goat DAT chief 
“Mana slaughtered the goat for the chief? 
a-sl=an na 

3S+PFV-slay=3S.10 3S.DO 

‘He slaughtered it for him" 


Hawa e-d-e daf 

Hawa 3s-*Prv-make-cr millet loaf 
‘Hawa made millet loaf’ 

e-d-e na 

3S+PFV-make-CL 35.DO 

‘She made it? 


Hawa a-d=an daf ana Mana 

Hawa 3s+PFv-make=3s.10 millet loaf par Mana 
‘Hawa made millet loaf for Mana: 

a-d=an na 

3S+PFV-make=35.10 3s.DO 

‘She made it for him’ 


Hawa a-bal-ay zana 

Hawa 3s-Prv-wash-cr clothes 
‘Hawa washed clothes? 
a-bal-ay na 

3S+PFV-wash-CL 3S.DO 

‘She washed it? 


Hawa a-bal=an zana ana Mana 

Hawa 38+PFv-wash=35.10 clothes DAT Mana 
‘Hawa washed clothes for Mana? 

a-bal=an na 

3S+PFV-wash=35.I0 3s.DO 

‘She washed it for him?’ 


Hawa a-rah cafagal 
Hawa 38+PFV-fill bucket 
“Hawa poured the bucket: 
a-rah na 

38+PFV-fill 3s.DO 

‘She filled it? 


Mala á-manjar awak 
Mala 3s«1rv-see goat 
“Mala sees a goat. 
á-manjar na 
3S+IFV-see 3S.DO 

‘He sees it. 


Hawa a-rah-an cafagal ana Mana 

Hawa 38+PFV-slay=3s.10 bucket DAT Mana 
‘Hawa poured the bucket for Mana’ 
a-rah=an na 

3S+PFV-fill=3s.10 3s.DO 

‘She filled it for him? 


Mala a-manjar=an awak ana bahay 
Mala 3s-see=38.10 goat DAT chief 

“Mala saw someone's goat for the chief? 
a-manjar=an na 

38-See=38.10 3S.DO 

‘He saw it for him? 
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(20) Awak apadaw na hay va. 
awak a-pad=aw na  haj-va 
goat 3S-crunch=1s.10 3s.Do millet=PRF 


"Ihe goat has eaten my millet’ (lit. the goat has eaten to me the millet) 


The indirect object also expresses the malefactive with the verbs mbozen 'ruin' 
(21) and cen ‘understand’ (22). In (21) the subject (sla=ahay ‘the cows’) have ru- 
ined the direct object (gavah ‘the field’) with a negative effect on the indirect 
object (=aloko ‘to us’). 


(21) Sla ahaj tambazaloko na gəvah va. 
la-ahaj t$-mboz-alok*5 na  gevah-va 
cow-Pl 3P+PFV-ruin=1PIN.10 3s.DO field-PRF 


"Ihe cows have ruined our field’ (lit. The cows have ruined to us the field) 


Example (22) shows a bitransitive clause with the verb cen 'hear'/'understand: 
The subject (a- 3s subject pronominal) didn't understand the direct object (ma 
=awla ‘my words’) with a negative effect on the indirect object (=aw ‘to me’).’ 


(22) Acaw aka va ma owla bay. 
à-ts-aw -aka-va ma-uwla baj 
3S+PFV-understand=1S.10 =on=PRF word=1S.POSS NEG 
‘He/she didn’t understand my words. (lit. he had understood on my 
words not) 


Table 9.4 provides examples of group 4 verbs where the indirect object ex- 
presses the malefactive. 

Moloko uses a transitive clause with a third person plural subject pronominal 
when the identity of the Agent is unimportant or unknown in the discourse. The 
literal meaning of (23) is “They are greeting you, but this construction is used 
even when the person greeting is singular and the speaker knows who it is but 
doesn't want to say? Example (24) is from the Disobedient Girl text (see Sec- 
tion 1.5). The example literally means 'they brought her out' but the identity of 
those who carried her is unimportant in the story. 


"Note that phonetically the word-final /n/ drops off when the indirect object clitic attaches. 
"The verb /h-j/ ‘say’ shows incorporation of the ‘body-part’ noun ma ‘word/mouth’ (Section 9.3). 
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Table 9.4: Group 4 verbs where Io expresses malefactive 


Transitive 


Bitransitive 


awak a-pad-ay hay 


goat 38+pFv-crunch-c1 millet 


‘The goat ate the millet’ 


a-pad-ay na 
3S+PFV-crunch-cL 38.DO 
‘He ate it? 


avar e-mbezen hay 
rain 3s-ruin millet 


"Ihe rain ruined the millet? 


e-mbezen na 
3S-ruin 3S.DO 
‘Tt ruined it. 


awak a-zom hay 
goat 3s«Prv-eat millet 
‘The goat ate millet? 


a-zom na 
3S+PFV-eat 3S.DO 
‘He ate it? 


awak a-pad=aw na hay=va 
goat 3s-crunch=15.10 3s.Do millet=PRF 
‘The goat has eaten my millet. 


a-pad=aw na=va 

3s-crunch=1s.Io 3S.DO=PRF 

‘The goat has eaten it to me 

(the goat has eaten it and I am affected) 


sla a-mbaz=aloko na gavah=va 
COW 3S4 PFV-ruin-1PIN.IO 3s.DO field=PRF 
"Ihe cow has ruined our field’ 


a-mbaz=aloko na=va 
3S*PFV-ruin-1PIN.IO 38.DO=PRF 
‘It has ruined it for us? 


awak a-zom=an hay a Mana 
goat 3S+PFVv-eat=3s.10 millet GEN Mana 
‘The goat ate Mana’s millet’ 
(lit. the goat ate to him millet of Mana)? 


a-zom=an na 
3S+PFV-eat=3S.IO 3S.DO 
‘It ate it, affecting him 


(23) Tahok ma. 


ta-h-ok" ma 
3P-tell-2s.10 mouth 


"You are being greeted: (lit. they are telling word to you) 
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(24) Disobedient Girl, S. 30 
Tazlorav na ala. 
tà-Eorav ` na-ala 
3P+PFV-exit 3S.DO=to 


‘She was brought out [of the house]. (lit. they brought her out) 


9.2.4.2 Group 4 verbs in intransitive clauses 


There are two semantic possibilities for intransitive clauses of Group 4 verbs in 
Perfective aspect. Subject can be the semantic Agent or the semantic Theme. 
Some verbs have both possibilities, but for other verbs, subject can express only 
Agent or only Theme. For the verb d-e ‘prepare; the subject of an intransitive 
clause is the semantic Agent (25) and the semantic Theme is unspecified. 


(25) Hawa ede. 
Hawa é-d-e 
Hawa 3S+PFV-prepare-CL 
‘Hawa made [something]: 
With cen ‘hear; an intransitive clause in Perfective aspect (26) expresses an 
event where the subject hears and understands (what they hear/understand may 
not be explicit in the clause). 


(26) Mana ecen. 
Mana é-tfen 
Mana 38+PFv-understand 


“Mana heard/understood (something): 


In contrast, for the verb p-ay ‘open, the subject of an intransitive clause is the 
semantic Theme which is affected by the action (27). More examples are shown 
in Table 9.5. 


(27) Mahay apay. 
mahaj à-p-aj 
door 3S+PFV-open-cL 


"Ihe door opened’ 


There is also a difference between the Imperfective, Perfective, and Perfect in 
an intransitive clause that doesn't hold for transitive and bitransitive clauses.? In 


?Intransitive clauses with transfer verbs Section 9.2.5 also show this semantic picture. 
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intransitive clauses for these verbs, Imperfective aspect indicates that the subject 
is at the state of being potentially able to do or submit to the action (more of 
an irrealis idea) while Perfect is a resultative state. In contrast, for transitive 
and bitransitive clauses, Imperfective aspect expresses an incomplete event (see 
Section 7.4.2) and the Perfect expresses that the event was completed prior to a 
point of reference (see Section 7.5.3). For example, an intransitive clause with the 
verb /p -j/ 'open' expresses an event with an unspecified Agent when the verb is 
Perfective: 'the door opened' (28). 


(28) Mahay apay. 
mahaj à-p-aj 
door 3S+PFV-open-CL 


"Ihe door opened? 
Likewise with the verb /b h/ ‘pour, water ‘is poured’ (29). 


(29) Yam abah. 
jam  à-bax 
water 3S+PFV-pour 


"Water poured: 


If the verb is Imperfective, the clause means that the door is able to be opened, 
ie., it is not locked (30). 


(30) Mahay ápay. 
mahaj á-p-aj 
door 3S+IFV-open-CL 


"Ihe door opens: 


In the Perfect, the clause means that the door is open (i.e., someone has already 
opened it, 31). 


(31) Mahay apava. 
mahaj a-pa-va 
door 3s-open-PRF 


"Ihe door is open: 
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:[Surgjouros] yup 03 moqe st euen, 


TO-YULIP-AdI+SE BURY] 
a-S-9 euejq 


:[Surgjouros] yuerp eueyy, 
‘TO-YULIp-Add+S& euejq 
a-S-a PUR 


(Up, a-s 


{parayysnerjs usaq sey 1e08 ou, 
qud-Áe[s-Add- S£ IO 
DA-D[S-D YOMD 


;Suure1qsne[s 10} poos st 1eo3 ou, 
TO-APIS-AdI+SE 1eos 
&D-[S-D xD 


:[Surgjeuros] Daa neis sey euen, 


qud-Áe[s-A4d--st eue 
DA= v[S-D DUD 


:[Surqyeuros] anere 03 3noqe st euen, 


'TO-Áe|s-AdI+S€ euejq 
&p-|s-D Duy 


:[Surqjeuros] paxequsnv[s Luew, 
10-Ke[S-A4d--st BURY 
&p-|s-D DUD 


€ 


,Ie1qsnvrs, (p-]s 


;u9jea uəəq seq PU 201. 
AAd=JeI-AdI+SE 1ə[[ru 
pa=wuez-p Koy 


(syea pou ar 

"att? au) ur s1oəsur are AYL, 
yea-AdI+S€ Lan 

woz-p Apy 


-Apearye [Surgyouros] aye Luew, 
JNd-]e2-A4d-S£ VULEN 
DA-WEZ-D DUD 


| [Sutry wos] yea 03 noge sr euen, 
yeo-AdI+SE euejq 
w40z-D DUD 


yea, woz 
Keel 


;[Surgyouros] o1e euen, 
je2-A4d-4s£ eueyq 
woz-D DUDJA 


1»9Hod 


əAnoəəJiədur 


dATPIFIIg 


sosne[ oAnrsuedu] p dnous Ce AQEL 
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pour sey JUT 9ur, 
AMa=umn1-AdI+S€ jo[[rur 
pA-ezequi-p Apy 


"Zum sr jo[rrur aug, 
UIMI-AdI+SE jo[[rur 
uazequi-p Any 


POUM Jou sy, 
UIMI-Add+S€ Jopu 
uazequi-a Ayy 


um, (ə£rqu 


Jno painod st 19M, 
dud=inod-s€ 191€ 


(sanod 1338. 201) 
;peunod aq 03 IJP st 12M, 
Imod-adI+s€ 191€ 


{painod 13M, 
Imod-Add+s€ 13yeM 


DA=ypqg-v wok yoq-v wok yoq-v wok 
mod, xpq 

¿uədo st 100p aur, (uədo o1 ə[qə sr) ;suedo 1oop aur, ¿pəuədo 100p aur, 

aud-uodo-st 100p To-uado-AdI+S€ 100p To-uado-Aadd+S€ 100p 

pA=d-p DUDU &p-d-p mum &p-d-» [pupu 


,uado, Av-d 


(peusea) ;ueo[ st u1o]po AYL, 


AUd=YSPM-AAd+SE qo 
DA=]Dq-D DuDZ 


(suse qyop au ar 
;pauseA aq ued uo aur, 
TO-YSeM-AAI+SE OD 
&v-[Uq-D Duvz 


¿pəuseA sr eAveH, 
Aud- uQseA-Add--st EAP] 
DA= [Dq-D DMD 


:[3[o9194] saysem emey, 
TO-YSEM-AAI+SE Gap 
&D-[UqQ-D DMD 


ysem, fD-]0q 


:[J[99194] peysem eaeH, 
10-QSeA-Add-4St PML] 


&p-[Dq-D D'ADH 


unap uəəq sey I9]€A oY], 


AUd=YULIP-Add+SE JoyeM 
DA-es-D wn 


1»9Hod 


Jemp 1978M HD aide sr 1970M 201. 
‘JO-YULIp-AdI+S€ ISPA 
a-s-a woh 


əAnoəəJiədur 


APJA 
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Imperfective aspect in an intransitive clause presents a situation where a state 
or capability is expressed. For the verb manjar ‘see; an intransitive clause in 
Imperfective aspect (32) can have an abilitative sense in that the subject Mala is 
able to see. It can also mean that the subject is visible (subject expresses semantic 
Theme). 


(32) Mala ámenjar. 
Mala á-monzar 
Mala 38+IFV-see 


“Mala sees: (i.e. he is not blind) / ‘Mala can be seen? 


Table 9.5 presents examples of Group 4 verbs in intransitive clauses. The corre- 
sponding transitive forms for most of these verbs are discussed in Section 9.2.4.1. 
The three columns show Perfective, Imperfective, and Perfect forms of the verbs. 
Perfective aspect (column 1) expresses either an action that the Agent did (with 
an unexpressed Theme) or an event that happened to the Theme (with an unex- 
pressed Agent). Imperfective aspect (column 2) indicates readiness of the Agent 
to do the action or expresses ability of the Theme to submit to the action. The Per- 
fect (column 3) expresses a resultative — a finished action or the state resulting 
from the event. For some verbs, the subject can express either Agent or Theme 
(zom, slay, se, balay, pay). For others, the subject of an intransitive clause can 
only express Theme (bah, mbozen). 


9.2.5 Group 5: Transfer verbs 


Three transfer verbs in Moloko are notable. They are dabanay learn/teach; skom 
‘buy/sell, and val ‘give’ These verbs are especially labile in terms of their seman- 
tic expression in that a transitive clause can have either a direct or an indirect 
object. 

The verb val ‘give’ is shown in a bitransitive clause in (33). The subject (bahay 
‘chief’) transfers the direct object (dalay ‘girl’) to the indirect object (Mana). 


(33) Bahay avalan dalay ana Mana. 
bahaj a-val=an dalaj ana Mana 
chief 38+PFVv-give=3s.10 girl par Mana 
‘The chief gave the girl to Mana (in marriage): 
When val ‘give’ occurs in a transitive clause, the second core argument can be 
either a direct object (34) or an indirect object (35). In (34), the chief is marrying 


off his daughter to an unspecified suitor. The subject (bahay ‘chief’) transfers the 
direct object (dalay ‘girl’) to someone who is unspecified in the clause. 
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(34) Bahay ávar dalay. 
bahaj á-var dalaj 
chief 3s+IFV-give girl 


"Ihe chief is marrying off his daughter [to someone]. (lit. chief gives girl) 


In (35), the subject (bahay ‘chief’) transfers something or someone to the indi- 
rect object (Mana). What he gave would probably be specified in the immediate 
context, but is out of sight in this clause. 


(35) Bahay avolan ana Mana. 
bahaj a-val=an ana Mana 
chief 3s«PFv-give-3s.10 DAT Mana 


‘The chief gave [something] to Mana’ 


When the verb val ‘give’ occurs in an intransitive negative clause (Imperfective, 
36), it expresses that the subject is in the state of not giving anything to anyone, 
or not being the giving kind. Without the negative marker, the meaning would 


probably be ‘the chief is the giving kind?" 


(36) Bahay avar bay. 
bahaj á-var baj 
chief 3s+1FVv-give NEG 


‘The chief is not the giving kind. (lit. chief doesn't give) 


The verb dabanay ‘learn’/‘teach’ occurs in transitive and bitransitive clauses.’ 
In bitransitive clauses illustrated by (37), the subject (bahay ‘chief’) transfers the 
direct object (Maloko ‘Moloko language’) to the indirect object (ana babaza ahay 
‘to the children’). 


(37) Bahay adabonata Moloko ana baboza ahay. 
bahaj a-dobon-ata |Molok"5 ana baboza-ahaj 
chief 3s-learn=3P.10 Moloko par children-Pl 


“The chief teaches Moloko to the children: 


Note the phonological change of the final consonant (r becomes | when there is a suffix, see 
Section 6.2). 

"This is a specific example from a text. We have not seen one-participant clauses for this verb 
type in Perfective aspect. The semantics of one-participant clauses for group four verbs is 
discussed in Section 9.2.4.2. 

?We found no clauses with one core participant for this verb. 

P'The indirect object is expressed in an adpositional phrase as well as the verbal pronominal 
extension =ata ‘to them" The indirect object expresses the recipient or beneficiary of the event. 
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In transitive clauses with subject and direct object (38), the subject (babaza 
ahay ‘children’) transfers the direct object (Maloko ‘Moloko language’) to self. 


(38) Babaza ahay tadabanay Maloko. 
babaza=ahaj ta-daban-aj Molok*o 
children-Pl 3p-learn-cL Moloko 


"Ihe children learn Moloko? 


(39) illustrates a transitive clause with subject and indirect object. The subject 
(Maloko ‘Moloko language; the semantic Theme) is transferred to the indirect 
object (=ok ‘to you’). 


(39) Moloko adobonok na jajak. 
Molok"5 a-dobon-ok" na dzadzak 
Moloko 3s-learn=2s.10 PsP fast 


‘Moloko is easy for you to learn’ (lit. Moloko learns to you quickly) 


The verb skom ‘buy’/‘sell’ is also a transfer verb with two semantic Locs. The 
event of buy/sell is accomplished through transfer of the Theme from one roc to 
another. In a bitransitive clause (40), the subject (na- T) causes the direct object 
(awak ‘goat’) to go to the indirect object (ana Mana ‘to Mana’). 


(40) Noskoman awak ana Mana. 
na-sok"om-ar awak ana Mana 
1S-buy/sell-3s.10 goat DAT Mana 


‘T sell a goat to Mana: 


In a transitive clause with direct object (41), the subject (na- T) transfers the 
direct object (awak ‘goat’) to self. We found no intransitive clauses for this verb. 


(41) Naskomala awak. 
na-suk”om=ala awak 
1S-buy/sell-to goat 


‘I bought a goat: 


The verb hay 'speak' also appears to be in this class, but we have not found 
this verb in all contexts. In (42), Mana caused what he said (na ‘it’) to go to the 
men. 
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(42) Mana ahata na va ana zawor ahay. 
Mana à-h-ata na-va ana zawor-ahaj 
Mana 3S+PFV-speak=3P.10 3s.bo-PRF DAT men-Pl 


“Mana has already told it to the men: 


Table 9.6 presents examples of these transfer verbs in intransitive, transitive, 
and bitransitive clauses. 

A fourth participant is possible for the verb vol ‘give’ and appears as an oblique 
adjunct. When there is both a Beneficiary and a Recipient (which is the core Loc), 
a preposition (kala) plus one of the possessive pronouns (see Section 3.1.2) mark 
the benefactive. In (43) the subject (you; 2s imperative verb) transfers the direct 
object (dala ‘money’) to the indirect object (=an ‘to him’ and ana Mana ‘to Mana’) 
for the benefit of the person expressed by a possessive pronoun in the oblique 
prepositional phrase (kala awla ‘my benefit; bolded in the examples). 


(43) Valan dala kala awla ana Mala. 
vol-ag dala  kola-uwla ana Mala 
give-3s.10 money for (benefactive)-1s.Poss DAT Mala 


‘Give Mala the money for me (lit. my benefit): 


In (44) the subject pronominal (a- "os transfers the direct object (awak ‘goat’) 
to the indirect object (pronominal enclitic =ok ‘to you’) for the benefit of the 
pronoun in the oblique (kala =awla ‘my benefit’). 


(44) Avolok awak kala owla. 
a-vol-ok" awak kola-uwla 
38-give=2s.10 goat for (benefactive)-1s.Poss 


‘He/she gave you the goat on my behalf (lit. my benefit): 


9.3 “Body-part” verbs (noun incorporation) 


Friesen & Mamalis (2008) identified a unique group of verb constructions in Mo- 
loko. In these constructions, a special, sometimes phonologically reduced noun 
form that represents a part of the body is incorporated into the verb phrase. This 
is a case of noun incorporation where these body-part nouns are closely associ- 
ated with the verb complex and their incorporation changes the lexical character- 
istics of the verb. These body-part nouns include ma ‘mouth, (45, Section 9.3.3), 
elé ‘eye, (46, Section 9.3.1), slamay ‘ear; (47, Section 9.3.2), and va or har ‘body, 
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[EUEN s19218 BME, 
eue] Lya (no) ors£-po1-st MeH 
DUD DUD Dui UD=Y-D DMD] 


Aes 1,usoop sue], 
DAN 1O-[[91-S£ euejq 
(nq &v-y-v ruvjy 


¿eue 01 03 v os T, 
guey Lva o3 ors£-[[os/Anq-st 
DUD DUD UD ub=tuo3ys-eu 


yeos e yuSnoq J, 
1e08 oj-q[os/Ánq-st 
YOMD p]p=tuo3ys-eu 


;Ua3p[rqo 201 01 oxo[ojq s9uoea1 JOTO aur, 
Id= upr? va 
{vypv=vzeqnq vuv 


oyoo Of dk ureə|-s€ Jorqo 
Djp-ueqep-p &vqvq 


¿tutu 0} H au aus, 
Oq's£ Ors£-2AId-A4d 4 s£ 
Du UD=]eA-D 


[EUEN 01 191€ oA? AE. 
PI LVA 19M OI'SE=dATS-Add+SE PML] 
DUD vu» WHA up=]eA-D D'ADH 


Lomb nod 03 surest osopoj qi] 
¿ureə[ 0} noÁ 10g Áseo st OXO[O]N, 
Seg asd Orsz-uieo[-st Oxo[oJA 
yolol pu yo=uegep-v oyoje W 


"mm 0} [Surqyeuros] ap? ays, 
Ors£-2AId-A44d4s€ 
up=]eA-p 


[Vuen 0} [Sur puos] 2423 emeyy, 


LUEN LVA ors£=əAI8-A44+S MEH 


DUD DUD uv=]ea-p Dann 


LOYOTOW] u1eo ua1p[ru aur, 
OXO[O]A 12-ueo[-a£ Lsap 
oxojejy (p-ueqep-e1 &vupv-vzeqvq 


:[9uoouros 01] 11 sat ays, 
Oa’s€ oAIS-Ad1-s€ 
DU ADA-D 


¿[9uoəuuos 03] 1978M SaATS EME], 
19]€A JAIS-AdI+SE PAPEL 
wok ADA-D DMD] 


"Du SULAS ay] JOU st aus, 
DAN JAIS-AdI+SE 
(nq ava- 


(9A18 3,usoop ever zr] 
[PU SUIATS ay] JOU st eMeH, 
DAN ƏAI8-A3I+S PME 

Avg 4DA-D D'ADH 


9AnrsueJq 


1oə[qo Damp YIM eArnsuei, 


palqo PPAP YIM eArnrsueiT, 


9Antrsuedu 


sqioa ç dnoz») :9°6 AQEL 
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(48, 49, Sections 9.3.4 and 9.3.5, respectively). These nouns can be incorporated 
into transitive or bitransitive verbs from the types in Sections 9.2.2 and 9.2.3. 


(45) Atarar aka ma ana war ese. 
a-tar=an -akama ana war efe 
3s-call=3s.10 -on mouth par child again 


‘He/she calls the child again’ (lit. he calls mouth to him to the child again) 


(46) Mala amanjar elé. 
Mala a-monzar ele 
Mala 3s-see eye 


‘Mala looks around attentively’ 


(47) Acaka va sləmay ana mama ahan bay. 
a-ts=aka=va damaj ana mama-ahag ba 
3s-hear-on-PRF ear DAT mother-3s.POSS NEG 


‘He/she is disobedient to his mother’ (he disobeys his mother)" 


(48) Tandalay talala tazlage va ana Moloko ahay. 
ta-ndalaj ta-l-ala ti-kig-e va ana Molok"o-ahaj 
3P-PRG  3P-go-to 3»-throw-cr body pat Moloko-Pl 
"Ihey were coming and fighting with the Molokos: (lit. they were coming 
they threw body to Molokos) 


(49) Ma ango agasaw har. 
ma-agg"» a-gas=aw har 
Word-2s.POss 3s-catch-1s.10 body 


'It pleases me: (lit. it catches body to me) 


The body-part noun follows directly after all other elements in the verb com- 
plex. It appears to be in the same position as any other noun phrase direct object 
in the verb phrase (see Chapter 8); however it is in more tightly bound to the verb 
complex than a noun phrase. The body-part noun does not fill the po pronomi- 
nal slot, because verbal extensions that follow the po pronominal in the Moloko 
verb complex precede the body-part (see 45 and 47 which each have an adpo- 
sitional extension, see Section 7.5.1). It is not phonologically bound to the verb 
since, unlike the Perfect verbal extension -va which is part of the verb complex, 


“Note that the word-final /n/ is deleted on the root /ts n*/when the verbal extension is attached 
Section 2.6.1. 
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the body-part va does not neutralise the prosody on the verb stem (48). How- 
ever, the incorporated noun is grammatically closer to the verb complex than 
a noun phrase direct object would be because the body-part can never be sepa- 
rated from the verb complex. The body-part can never be fronted in the clause 
(see Section 8.1). Nor can the body-part be separated from the verb complex by 
the presupposition marker. Both of these situations can occur for noun phrase 
direct objects and are illustrated in Section 11.2 (29 and 30). 

Incorporation of the body-part noun never co-occurs with another direct ob- 
ject or with the po pronominal na. A transitive clause with subject, indirect 
object and incorporated body-part noun can occur where the indirect object ex- 
presses semantic Loc (sometimes metaphorical). 

This section is organised by body-part plus verb collocations: 


e elé ‘eye’ (Section 9.3.1). Used with verbs of seeing. 


slamay ‘ear’ (Section 9.3.2). Collocates with verbs of cognition. 


ma ‘mouth’ (Section 9.3.3). Ma also can mean ‘word’ or ‘language’ Used 
with verbs of speaking. 


va ‘body’ (Section 9.3.4). Va is phonologically reduced from harva ‘body’ 
Used to form reciprocal actions. 


har ‘body’ (Section 9.3.5). Har is also phonologically reduced from harva 
"body: 


Note that there are Moloko idioms that employ body parts with the verb g-e 
‘do? To get angry is to ‘do heart’ (50). 


(50) Ege barav. 
e-g-e  Dorav 
3S-do-cL heart 


‘He/she is angry: (lit. he/she does heart) 
The idiom for ‘think’ is literally ‘do brain’ (51). 


(51) Ge endeb! 
g-e endeb 
do[2s.1MP]-cr. brain 


"Ihink (lit. do brain) 
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9.3.1 elé 'eye 


The body-part noun elé ‘eye’ collocates with some verbs to lexicalise the engage- 
ment of the eyes and reduce the focus on what is seen. This body-part word is 
used in its full form. For example, the verb manjar normally means ‘see’ (see 
Table 9.7). With the incorporation of elé (52- 53), the verb plus body-part con- 
struction has a more active experiential meaning in that the subject of the clause 
(Mala) is looking around attentively. Since there can be no direct object, there 
is no explicit referential object as stimulus - the speaker is vague about what 
exactly Mala will look at. 


(52) Mala amanjar elé. 
Mala a-monzar ele 
Mala 3s-see eye 


‘Mala looks around attentively} 


(53) Mala olo aməmənzəre elé a ləhe. 
Malao- ammmzme ele a Je 
Mala 3s-go DEP-see eye at bush 


‘Mala went to see his fields. (lit. Mala went to see in the bush) 


With the verb har 'carry' (54), the addition of elé also gives an entirely new 
lexical item - expressing the idea of looking around intensively or studying every 
square inch (see Table 9.7.). 


(54) Nolo nahar elé a gavah awla ava joyga. 
no- na-har ele a gevax-uwla ava dzijga 
1S-go 1s-carry eye at field-is.Poss in all 


‘I go [and] look around my whole field? (lit. I carry eye in my field all) 


Table 9.7 compares examples with and without the body-part. 


9.3.2 slomay ‘ear’ 


A second body-part noun is slamay ‘ear’ which collocates with some cognition 
verbs. This body-part noun is used in its full form. Like elé ‘eye, it adds a new, 
more active lexical meaning to the verb with which it collocates. 

For example, the normal lexical meaning of the verb cen is ‘hear’ or 'under- 
stand' (55) and the verb is bitransitive (see Section 9.2.4). The incorporation of 
the body-part slamay ‘ear’ gives a much more active or intensive idea — not just 
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Table 9.7: Selected verbs with and without the incorporation of elé 'eye' 


Clause without body-part 


Clause with body-part 


Mana a-manjar war 
Mana 3s-see child 
‘Mana sees the child.’ 


a-manjar elé 
3S-see eye 
‘He/she looks around intently’ 


Mana a-har eteme a daray ava 
Mana 3s-carry onion in head in 
*Mana carries onions on [his] head? 


ka-har-aka elé a gavah=ango ava jayga 
2s-carry=on eye at field-2s.Poss in all 
"You look around your whole field? 


hear and understand someone, but also listen to them or obey them (56). The 


focus is on the fact that the person is benefitting from using his ears to intently 


listen, rather than on the person speaking or the content of their message. 


(55) Mana écen bay. 

Mana É-tfer baj 

Mana 38+1FV-hear NEG 

“Mana is deaf/doesn't understand’ 
(56) Mana écen slomay bay. 


Mana é-tfey damaj bai 
Mana 3s41FV-hear ear NEG 


*Mana is deaf/disobedient: 


Examples are in Table 9.8. 


Table 9.8: Selected verbs of cognition with and without incorporation 


of slomay 'ear' 


Clause without “body-part’ 


Clause with body-part 


Mana a-c=aw =aka ma=awla bay 
Mana 3s-hear=1s.10 =on word/mouth-1s.POss NEG 
“Mana didn’t understand my words. 


Mana a-c=aka=va slamay ana mama=ahan bay 
Mana 3s-hear=on=PRF ear DAT mother=38.POSS NEG 
“Mana is disobedient to his mother. 

(lit. Mana doesn’t hear ear to his mother) 
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9.3.3 ma ‘mouth’ 


The ‘body-part’ noun ma ‘mouth’ (which also means ‘word’ and language?) col- 
locates with some speech verbs. It is found in its full form in the verb plus body- 
part constructions. Example (57) shows the verb hay ‘say’ with the body-part 
noun ma ‘mouth’ 


(57) Tahok ma. 
ta-h-ok" ma 
3P-tell-2s.10 mouth 


"You are being greeted: (lit. they are telling word to you) 


The example pairs shown in Table 9.9 illustrate its use with three speaking 
verbs; taray ‘call? hay ‘say’ and jay ‘speak? Examples are shown with the direct 
object pronominal na (column 1) and with ma ‘mouth’ (column 2). With the 
body-part incorporation, there can be no other direct object. 

A similar creation of new lexical meaning occurs with verbs that are normally 
not speech verbs but that become speech verbs when they collocate with ma. 
The verbs sok-oy “point; zom eat, and njakay ‘find’ are shown in Table 9.10. The 
incorporation of ma with sok-oy ‘point’ gives a particular manner of communi- 
cation: sokoy ma "whisper! Incorporation of ma with the verb zom ‘eat’ gives 
the idea of helping someone else to eat. Incorporation of ma with njakay ‘find’ 
yields an expression ’to find trouble’ 
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Table 9.9: Selected speech verbs with and without ma ‘mouth’ as direct 


object 


Transitive clause 


Clause with ‘body-part’ incorporation 


Mana a-tar-ay 
Mana 3s-call-cr 
“Mana calls out: 


a-tar-ay 
3S-call-cr 
‘He calls out? 


Mana a-tar-an ma ana Hawa 
Mana 38-call=3s.10 mouth/word par Hawa 
“Mana calls to Hawa’ 


a-tar=an ma 
3s-call=3s.10 mouth/word 
‘He calls to her. 


Mana a-h-ay bay 
Mana 38-tell-cL NEG 
“Mana doesn’t say? 


a-h-ay bay 
3S-tell-cL NEG 
‘He doesn't say: 


Mana a-h=an ma ana Hawa 
Mana 3s-tell-3s.10 mouth/word par Hawa 
“Mana greets Hawa. 


a-h=an ma 
3s-tell-3s.10 mouth/word 
‘He greets her? 


Mana a-j-ay 
Mana 38+PFVv-speak-cL 
“Mana speaks!’ 


a-j-ay 
3S+PFV-speak-cL 
‘He speaks!’ 


Mana a-j-ay ma 
Mana 38+PFv-speak-cL mouth/word 
“Mana greets. 


a-j-ay ma 
38+PFV-speak-cL mouth/word 
‘He greets. 
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Table 9.10: Selected non-speech verbs that collocate with ma. 


Transitive clause 


Clause with body part incorporation 


Hawa a-sok-oy ahar 
Hawa 3s-point-cr hand 
‘Hawa points" 


Hawa a-sok-oy ma 
Hawa 38-point-cL mouth/word 
‘Hawa whispers. 


Hawa o-zom daf 
Hawa 38-eat millet loaf 
‘Hawa eats millet loaf? 


o-zom na 
3S-eat 3S.DO 
‘She eats it 


Hawa a-zam=an maana bahay 
Hawa 3s-eat-3s.10 mouth/word par chief 
“Hawa fed the chief? (made him eat) 


a-zam-an ma 
3S-eat=3S.10 mouth/word 
‘She fed him: 


Hawa a-njak-ay asak -ahan 
Hawa 35s-find-cr foot-3s.Poss 
‘Hawa gives birth: 

(lit. Hawa finds her feet)" 


a-njak-ay na 
3S-find-cL 3s.DO 
‘She finds it? 


Hawa a-njak-ay ma 
Hawa 38-find-cL mouth/word 
‘Hawa is in trouble: 


(lit. she finds mouth/word) 


a-njak-ay ma 
3s-find-cr mouth/word 
‘Here comes trouble’ 


“Perhaps ahar ‘hand’ is another body-part direct object that acts as semantic Theme. We found 
no other verbs that collocate with ahar. 


"Although asak ‘foot’ is another body part, this is not a case of noun incorporation since asak 
is a noun (in a possession construction with -ahan) and not within the verb complex as is ma 


*mouth? 


9.3.4 va ‘body’ 


There are two different phonologically reduced forms of the word harva ‘body’ - 
va and har. When collocated with certain verbs, the verb plus incorporated body- 
part takes on a new lexical meaning. This is a non-productive process found with 
only a few verbs. 
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The first reduced form of harva ‘body’ is va.” This body-part is used for form- 
ing reciprocals with plural subjects of a few verbs in a context of killing and 
loving (zlage ‘throw’ 58-59, kad ‘kill by clubbing’ 60, and ndaday “need; 61). 
The body-part va indicates that the plural subjects are performing the actions 
against one another. 


(58) Tandalay talala tozlogo va ana Moloko ahay. 
ta-nd-alaj ol =ala ti-kig-e va ana Molok"o-ahaj 
3P-PRG=away 3P-go -to 3P-throw-cr body pat Moloko=Pl 
“They were coming and fighting with the Molokos: (lit. they were coming 
they threw body to Molokos) 


(59) Kafta maze ahay təzləgə va va na, nawadokom ala doray. 
kafta mıze  -ahajtr-kg va  -va na nu-wudok"-om  -ala 
day person =P] 3p-throw body =PRF PsP 1s-separate-1PEX =to 


daraj 

head 

‘On the day that they had finished fighting each other, we separated as 
equals. 


(60) Takad va. 
ta-kad va 
3P-kill body 
‘They kill each other’ (lit. they kill.by.clubbing body) 


The body-part va ‘body’ occurs twice in the clause expressing the reciprocal 
idea of loving one another in (61) - as incorporated noun and also as the noun 
phrase within an adpositional phrase (va is bolded in the example). 


(61) Kondodom va a va ava. 
ko-ndod-om va a va ava 
2p-need-2P body at body in 


‘Love one another” (lit. need body in the body) 


Table 9.11 compares transitive clauses with a direct object and clauses with the 
same verbs collocated with the body-part. To facilitate comparison between the 
incorporated body-part va and the direct object pronominal extension na, the 


PNote that there are three homophones of va which one must take care to distinguish: [-va] 
‘perfect, [va] “body, and [ava] ‘in’. They all can occur immediately following the verb stem. 
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examples in the table are given in pairs. The first example in each pair shows the 
full noun phrase, and the second example in the pair shows the same clause with 
only pronominal affixes and extensions. The body-part va is bolded. 


Table 9.11: Selected verbs with and without the body-part va ‘body’ 


Transitive clause 


Clause with body-part incorporation 


Maloko =ahay ta-zlag-e hay 
Moloko -Pl 3P-sow-c millet 
‘Moloko people sow/throw millet’ 


ta-zlag-e na 
3P-SOW-CL 35.DO 
“They sow/throw it. 


kara=ahay ta-zlag-e va 
dog-Pl 3P-sow-cr body 
‘Dogs fight each other. 


ta-zlag-e va 
3P-sow-cL body 
“They fight each other: 


babaza=ahay ta-kad kara 
children-Pl 3p-club dog 
"Ihe children kill a dog’ 


ta-kad na 
3P-club 3s.Do 
"They kill it’ 


loko na ko-ndod-om baba-aloko 


1PIN PSP 1PIN-love-1PIN father=1PIN.POSS 


‘We (for our part) love our father: 


ko-ndod-om na 
1PIN —love-1PIN 3S.DO 
“We love him? 


maze=ahay ta-kad va 
person-Pl 3p-club body 
"Ihe people kill each other: 


ta-kad va 
3P-club body 
“They kill each other: 


loko na ko-ndod-om va 
1PIN PSP 1PIN -love-iPIN body 
"We (for our part) love one another: 


ko-ndod-om va 
1PIN —love-1PIN body 
“We love one another? 


The verb zad ‘take’ also can incorporate the body-part va ‘body’ The normal 
lexical meaning of the verb zad is ‘take’ but the combination zad va (62 and 63) 
carries the idea of ‘resemble’ or ‘look like’ and occurs with singular as well as 
plural subjects. With a plural subject (63), the clause has a reciprocal idea - the 


subjects resemble each other. 
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(62) Molama ango azad va no nok. 
molama-agg"» a-zad va nə nok” 
sibling-2s.Poss 3s-take body with 2s 


"Your sibling resembles you: (lit. your sibling takes body with you) 


(63) Molama ango ahay joyga tazad va. 
molama-agg"»-ahaj dzijga ta-zad va 
sibling-2s.Poss-Pl all ` 3P-take body 
‘All your siblings look alike’ (lit. siblings take [each other's] body) 


The body part va can also collocate with other verbs. For example embesen 
means ‘he/she breathes, but embesen va means ‘he/she is resting’ (64). 


(64) Embesen va ka caved aka. 
e-mbefeg va ko tfived aka 
3s-breathe body on road on 


H 


‘He rests enroute [to somewhere] 


9.3.5 har ‘body’ 


A second reduced form of harva, har ‘body; demonstrates another non-produc- 
tive collocation with some verbs. With the verb wadakay, which normally means 
“divide; the incorporation of har gives a new lexical meaning containing the idea 
of the participants dispersing (lit. a reflexive idea of ‘dividing themselves up’ 65). 


(65) Values, S. 16 
Tólala, a halan ga ava ese, towodakala har a masayon ava. 
td-l=ala a halan ga avaefe  tü-wudak-ala har a mosijoy 
3P-go+IFV=to at back Apjin again 3P-divide+1rv=to body at mission 
ava 
in 


‘They come [home] again, they disperse after church: 


With the verb gas which normally means ‘catch; har gives the lexical idea of 
pleasing, which is located at the indirect object (66). 
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(66) Membese va no nok egone na, agosaw har ava gam. 
me-mbef[-e va no nok” egme na a-gos-aw har-va gam 
NOM-breathe-cr body with 2s today psp 3s-catch-1s.10 body=prr a lot 


‘Spending time with you today pleased me a lot: (lit. it catches body to 
me) 


9.4 Clauses with zero grammatical arguments 


There are clauses in Moloko with no grammatically explicit arguments - these 
clauses have a transitivity of zero. Nominalised and dependent verb forms are 
not inflected for subject (see Sections 7.6 and 7.7, respectively). When they also 
carry no DO or IO pronominal, the clause has zero transitivity. The use of verb 
forms with no grammatical relations has a discourse function to temporarily take 
participants out of sight. In the Disobedient Girl story peak episode S. 22 (67), 
the dependent verb amahaya ‘grinding, is unconjugated for subject, direct object, 
and indirect object. The effect is to keep the participants out of sight as the events 
unfold and increase vividness as the audience is drawn into the story. All the 
audience hears is the sound of grinding. The millet is expanding, filling the room 
and the disobedient girl is lost inside it as she is being suffocated by the millet. 


(67) Disobedient Girl, S. 22 
Njow njow njow amohaya azla. 
nzuw nzuw nzuw amo-h-aja aka 
ID:grind DEP-grind-PLU now 


'Njew njaw njaw [she] ground [the millet] now: 


Likewise in line S. 15 of the Snake story (68), the nominalised form of the verb 
‘to penetrate’ occurs with neither Do nor indirect object pronominals. The cli- 
mactic moment when the storyteller spears the snake is in a clause with zero 
transitivity. Participants are out of sight in the discourse. 


(68) Snake story, S. 15 
Mecesle mbarab! 
me-tfed-e mbarab 
NOM-penetrate-CL ID:penetrate 


‘It penetrated, mbarab" 


The ideophone clause can also have zero transitivity (Section 3.6.3). See also zero transitivity 
in nominalised forms, Section 8.2.3. 
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Moloko is an SVO language, which means that the default order of clausal con- 
stituents in a simple clause is subject, followed by verb (or predicate), and finally 
object.! Clause types in Moloko are closely related to the verb type and transitiv- 
ity of the clause (see Chapter 9). In this chapter the basic structure of declarative 
clauses for all verb types is discussed (Section 10.1). The na construction can be 
superimposed upon the basic clause structure, changing the word order. Since 
the na construction is more complex and can involve more than one clause, na 
constructions are discussed in a separate chapter (Chapter 11). Negation, interrog- 
ative, command, and exclamatory clause structures can be further superimposed 
on a simple or na-marked clause to add a functional element (Sections 10.2—10.5). 
Clause combining is discussed in Chapter 12. 


10.1 Declarative clauses 


Moloko has two basic types of declarative clauses, depending on whether the 
clause contains a verb or not. The verbal clause is described in Section 10.1.1. 
Clauses where an existential or an ideophone is the central element are a sub- 
type of verbal clauses. The special features of the structure of existential and 
ideophone clauses are discussed in Section 3.4 and Section 3.6, respectively. Non- 
verbal clauses are described in Section 10.1.2. These include predicate nominal, 
predicate adjective, and predicate possessive clauses. 

There is not a lot of variation in the word order of the elements of the ba- 
sic clause, but the number of grammatically explicit core participants controls 
the semantic roles assigned to the subject, direct object, and indirect object (see 
Chapter 9). 


10.1.1 Verbal clause 


The basic structure of Moloko verbal clauses includes the illustrated elements 
in the order shown in Figure 10.1. Elements whose inclusion in the clause is op- 
tional are in parentheses. The order of clause constituents for all clause types 


‘Elements can be fronted only in a special na construction described in Chapter 11. 


10 Clause 


is always SVO (with V and O being within the verb phrase). The verb phrase 
(Chapter 8) is the centre of the clause (and also its final element) and can contain 
information concerning the subject, direct object, indirect object, aspect, mood, 
direction, location, repetition, and discourse-importance of the event or state ex- 
pressed by the verb (see Sections 7.3-7.5). All other elements are optional. When 
present, the temporal adverb gives locational information concerning the event. 
If a full subject noun phrase is present, it precedes the verb phrase, and any other 
core clause constituents follow the verb in the verb phrase (direct object, indirect 
object, obliques). The subject controls the subject inflections on the verb word. 


(temporal noun phrase) (subject noun phrase) Verb phrase 


Figure 10.1: Order of constituents for verbal clause 


The first element in the clause can be a temporal noun phrase (1). 


(1) Apazan albaya ahay tolo a lahe. 
apazag  albaja-ahaj to-lo a lrhe 
yesterday youth-Pl  3P-«Prv-go at bush 
"Yesterday the youths went to the bush’ 


The subject is expressed by the subject pronominal on the verb (Section 7.3.1). 
A coreferential noun phrase can be present for discourse functions (2 and 3). The 
coreferential noun phrase precedes the verb. 


(2 Hawa ahomay. 
Hawa à-hom-aj 
Hawa 3S+PFV-run-CL 


“Hawa ran’ 


(3) Ne ahan nozom na. 
ne=ahayn nó-zoóm na 
1S-3S.POSS 3S+PFV-eat 3S.DO 


‘I myself ate it’ 


The simplest form of the verbal clause type consists of a verb complex only. A 
verb complex can stand alone as a clause because, in addition to the verb stem, 
it contains information on grammatical relations (subject in the subject prefix, 
direct object and indirect object in a verb extension or suffix). The verb complex 
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also includes directional and (non-core) locational information and indicates as- 
pect and mood. It is interesting that the SVO order is maintained in the affixes 
(s-v-o), as seen in Figure 7.2. (from Section 7.1). 

The examples below are clauses consisting of just a verb complex. They all have 
information on the subject (from subject inflections, 4, 6, 7, 8) or the form of the 
imperative (5 and 9). Some have information on the direct object (6-9), indirect 
object (8 and 9), direction of the action (5, 7, 9), and discourse information (5). 


(4) Nahamay. 
na-ham-aj 
1S+PFV-run-CL 


Tran? 


(5) Deoraka alay! 
dor-aka-alaj 
move-on-away 


“Move further over!’ 


(69 Nozom ` na. 
nó-zom na 
1S+PFV-eat 28 DO 


‘Tate it? 


(7) Nabah na alay. 
nà-bax na-alaj 
1S4 PFV-pour DO=away 


'I poured it away from myself? 


(8) Neovolan na. 
n3-vol-ar na 
1S-PFV-give-3S.IO 3S.DO 


‘I gave it to him? 


(9) Zaw na ala! 
Z-aw na-ala 
carry [25.1MP]- 18.10 3s.Do-to 


‘Bring it to me!’ 
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10.1.2 Predicate nominal, predicate adjective, and predicate possessive 
clauses 


Predicate nominal (10-12), predicate adjective (13), and predicate possessive (14 
and 15) clauses lack any verb and consist of a juxtaposition of two noun phrases, 
in an order shown in Figure 10.2. 


Subject noun phrase Predicate noun phrase 


Figure 10.2: Constituent order of predicate nominal/adjective/ 
possessive clauses 


Predicate nominal clauses typically express the notions of proper inclusion 
(i.e., the clause indicates that the subject is a member of the particular class of 
items indicated by the predicate, 10) or equation (i.e., the clause indicates that the 
subject is identical to the predicate, 11 and 12). In the following examples, each 
noun phrase is delimited by square brackets. 


(10) [Mana ] [zar mehere]. 
[Mana] [zar me-her-e] 
Mana man Now-build-cr 


“Mana [is] a builder? (lit. Mana, building-man) 


(11) [Slomay awla] [Abangay]. 
[femaj=uwla] [Abangaj] 
name-1s.POss Abangay 


‘My name [is] Abangay: 


(12) [Zar nehe] [baba awla]. 
[zar nehe] [baba-uwla] 
man DEM father-1s.Poss 


"Ihe man [is] my father? 


Predicate adjective clauses consist of a subject noun phrase and a derived adjec- 
tive (Section 5.3) as the predicate noun phrase. These clauses express an attribute 
of the subject (13). 


(13) [Ndahan] [malan ga]. 
[ndahayn] [malay ga] 


38 largeness ADJ 


‘He/she [is] big" 
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Predicate possessive clauses have a subject noun phrase and a possessive prepo- 
sitional phrase (see Section 5.6.1) as the predicate phrase. The participant named 
in the possessive phrase is expressed via a full noun phrase. These clauses ex- 
press that the subject noun phrase is associated with the participant named in 
the possessive phrase. The semantic range for the predicate possessive clauses is 
the same as that of any possessive or genitive construction (see Sections 3.1.2.1 
and 5.4.1). 


(14) [Babaza ahay nəndəye] [anga bahay]. 
[babaza=ahaj nmdije] [agga bahaj] 
children-Pl DEM poss chief 
"Ihe children here belong to the chief? / “The children here[are] belonging 
to the chief? 


(15) [Deray ga] [anga lome]. 
[daraj ga] [anga June! 
head ADJ POSS 1PEX 


"Ihe head belonged to us / “The head [was] belonging to us. 


For all three of these clause types, the subject may be marked as presupposed 
(see Section 11.2). For a predicate nominal construction, fronting and marking 
the predicate with na expresses equation in (16-18). 


(16) [Zar mehere na], [Mana]. 
[zar me-her-e] na [Mana] 
man NOM-build-cr psp Mana 


"Ihe builder [is] Mana: 


(17) [Bahay a Laway na], [Ajeva]. 
[bahaja Lawaj  na][Adzeva] 
chief GEN Lalaway psp Adzava 


‘The chief of Lalaway [is] Adzava: 


(18) [Malan ga na], [ndahan]. 
[malay ga] na [ndahay] 
largeness ADJ PSP 3S 


‘The biggest one [is] him. (lit. big, him) 
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10.2 Negation constructions 


Negation constructions are specific constructions superimposed on a clause to 
create negation of the entire proposition (Section 10.2.2) or negation of one ele- 
ment of the clause (Section 10.2.3). For both, Moloko uses a negative particle baj 
or compound at the end of the clause or noun phrase (Section 10.2.1). 


10.2.1 Negative particles 


The all-purpose negative is the particle bay, which follows the verb phrase and 
occurs (19-21) before any interrogative word (see Section 10.3). In the examples 
in this section, the negative is bolded and the negation construction is in square 
brackets. 


(19) [Alala bay]. 
[a-l=ala baj] 
3S+PFV-go=to NEG 
‘He/she didn’t come: 


(20) [War ga ecen slamay bay]. 
[war ga een  1omaj baj] 
child ADJ 3s-hear ear NEG 
“That child did not obey. (lit. that child, he hears ear not) 


(21) [Táazlogalay avalo bay]. 
[táá-Eog-alaj avolo baj] 
3P+POT-throw=away above NEG 


‘They should not throw it too high’ 


In (22-24) the negative is clause-final and may have sematic scope over the 
entire proposition (c.f. constituent negation, Section 10.2.3). See especially (23) 
where it is clear that the entire proposition is being negated, and not just the in- 
formation within the constituent closest to the negative. The meaning is 'don't in- 
sult a small person: If the information in only one constituent was being negated, 
the meaning would have been ‘insult a person who is not small? 


(22) [Tagaw ele lala bay]. 
[ta-g=aw le lala baj] 
3P-do=1s.10 thing good NEG 


“They do bad things to me’ / “They don't do good things to me: 
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(23) [Kárasay maze cadew ga bay]. 
[ká-ras-aj mize tfidew ` ga baj] 
2S+IFV-minimise-cL person smallness ADJ NEG 


‘Don’t insult one of the little people: 


(24) [Anday doren bay]. 
[a-ndaj den baj] 
3S+PFV-PRG far NEG 


‘He/she was not far. 


In (25), bay is not clause final but is the final element in a noun phrase within 
the clause. In this case, the information expressed within the noun phrase itself 
is negated; ele lala bay ‘a bad thing: 


(25) Nde, [ele lala bay] ko tota aka. 
nde [ele lala baj] ka tata aka 
so thing well done NEG on them on 


‘So, a bad thing [was] upon them: 


When relative clauses are negated, the negative may have semantic scope over 
the entire relative clause (26, 27). 


(26) Values, S. 6 
Ele ahay [aməgəye bay] nangehe pat tahata na va. 
ele=ahaj [amr-g-ije baj] nmgehe pat ta-h-ata na=va 
thing-Pl pEp-do-cL NEG DEM all 3p-tell=3P.10 3s.Do-PRF 


‘All these things that [we] are not supposed to do, they have already told 
them: 


(27) Kara [amomenjere elé bay] táslay na garaw. 
kora [ami-mindzer-e ele. baj] ta-d-aj na gəraw 
dog DEP-see-CL eye NEG 3P+IFV-slay-CL 35.DO ID:cut through middle 


‘The dog that couldn’t see they slew it through the middle’ 


The negative can form a compound with some adverbs. Negated and non- 
negated clauses with four adverbs are shown in Table 10.1. The negative asabay 
‘never again’ is a compound of the adverb ese ‘again’ and bay. The evidence of 
phonological binding is that the adverb ese loses its palatalisation when it com- 
pounds with bay (line 1 in Table 10.1). Likewise, fabay (line 2 in Table 10.1) is con- 
sidered phonologically bound since the word-final /n/ in the adverb fan ‘already’ 
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is deleted when the negative is added. These changes occur with some clitics 
(see Section 2.6.1.5). The other adverbs are considered to be separate phonologi- 
cal words since there are no other indications that the negative is phonologically 
bound to the adverb since the prosody of other adverbs is not affected (e.g., kalo 
‘before, line 3 in Table 10.1). 


Table 10.1: Negation of clauses with adverbs 


Line Non-negated clause with adverb Negated clause 


1 noo-lo ese noo-lo asabay 
1S+POT-go again 1S+POT-go again+NEG 
‘I will go again’ ‘I will not go again’ 
2 né-g-e na fan né-g-e na fabay 
1S+IFV-do-CL 3s.Do already 1S+IFV-do-CL 38.D0 already+NEG 
‘I have done it already: ‘I haven't done it yet? 
3 na-manjar ndahan kalo na-manjar ndahan kalo bay 
18-see 3S before 1S-see 3s before NEG 
‘I have seen her before: ‘I have never seen her before? 
4 káa-z-ala tota káa-z-ala tota bay 
28S- POT-take-to ability 28+PoT-take=to ability NEG 


"You can bring [it]? "You can't bring [it]; 


10.2.2 Clausal negation construction 


For clausal negation, there is no change in word order and no change in clause 
constituents apart from the addition of the clause final negative particle. A nega- 
tive clause asserts that some event or state does not hold. Various types of clausal 
negation in Moloko are illustrated in (28-43). Each pair of examples represents 
a positive and a negative assertion for comparison. 

The negation of an intransitive clause is illustrated in (28) and (29). 


(28) Ahomay. 
a-ham-aj 
3S-run-CL 


‘He/she runs. 
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(29) Ahomay bay. 
a-hom-aj baj 
3S-run-CL NEG 


‘He/she doesn't run, 
THe negation of a transitive clause is shown in (30-35). 


(30) Amenjar Hawa. 
a-monzar Hawa 
3S-see Hawa 


‘He/she sees Hawa?’ 


(31) Amenjar Hawa bay. 
a-monzar Hawa baj 
3S-see Hawa NEG 


‘He/she doesn't see Hawa. 


(32) Akad awak. 
a-kad awak 
38-kill goat 
‘He/she kills a goat: 


(33) Akad awak bay. 
a-kad awak bai 
3s-kill goat NEG 


‘He/she doesn't kill a goat 


(34) Asaw sese. 
a-s-aw Jefe 
3s-please=1s.10 meat 
‘I want meat: 

(35) Asaw sese bay. 
a-s=aw Jefe baj 
3s-please=1s.1o meat NEG 


‘I do not want meat: 


The negation of existentials is shown in (36-39). 
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(36) Babaza awla ahay aba. 
babeza-uwla-ahaj aba 
children-1s.Poss-Pl ExT 


‘I have children: 


(37) Babaza awla ahay abay. 
babeza-uwla-ahaj abaj 
children-1s.Poss-Pl EXT+NEG 


‘Thave no children’ 


(38) Dala anaw aka. 
dala an=aw aka 
money DAT=1S EXT+on 


‘I have money? 


(39) Dala anaw aka bay. 
dala | an-aw aka baj 
money DAT-1S EXT+0N NEG 


‘I have no money: 
The negation of a predicate adjective is illustrated in (40-43). 


(40) Ndahan zləle ga. 
ndahar kile ga 
3S richness ADJ 


‘He/she is rich’ 


(41) Ndahan zlele ga bay. 
ndahar kile ga baj 


3S richness ADJ NEG 


*He/she is not rich? 


(42) Ndahan gedan ga. 
ndahayn gedag ga 
3S strength ADJ 


‘He/she is strong. 


(43) Ndahan gedan ga bay. 
ndahay gədan ga baj 
3S strength ADJ NEG 


‘He/she is not strong’ 
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10.2.3 Constituent negation 


Most frequently, it seems that the element closest to the negative that is under 
the scope of negation, even though a clause-final negative marker can have scope 
over the whole verb phrase or even over the entire clause. To negate only one 
constituent in a clause, the clause is sometimes rearranged so that the constituent 
that is negated is placed in the clause-final position adjacent to the negation par- 
ticle. Examples (44-46) show a question (44) with two responses (45-46) where 
each of the two ambiguous elements is negated. The subject (Mana) is part of the 
presupposition (marked off by na in the question, see Section 11.2). In (45) the 
oblique is negated and in (46) the entire predicate. The clauses were not restruc- 
tured since the elements in question were already clause-final. In the following 
examples, the element that is negated is delimited by square brackets and the 
negative is bolded. 


(44) Mana na, olo [a kosoko ava] daw? 
Mana na an [a kosok" ava] daw 
Mana PsP 3S-go at market in Q 


‘As for Mana, is he going to the market?’ 


(45) Ehe, olo [a kosoko ava] bay; olo afa bahay. 
ehe ab [a kosok”o ava] baj al afa bahaj 
no 3s-go at market in NEG 38-go house of chief 


‘No, he isn't going to the market; rather he is going to the chief's house: 


(46) Ehe, olo [a kosoko ava] bay; enjé a mogom. 
ehe, [o-lo a kosok"o ava] baj £-nz-e a mog"om 
no 3s-goat market in NEG 3s-stay-cr at home 
‘No, he isn't going to the market; rather he is staying at home (or going to 
the chief's house). 


Examples (47-50) show some restructuring when different constituents are 
negated. Example (47) illustrates a question and (48) to (50) illustrate three pos- 
sible answers, each negating a different constituent. Normal SVO structure is 
maintained for all answers. The responses each use two clauses. The first clause 
expresses the negation of the element in final position, and the second restates 
the clause giving the corrected information. In each case the first clause is re- 
structured so as to move the element to be negated to the clause-final position. 
The response in (48) indicates that the hearer accepts 'that Mana gave the guitar 
to someone; but it was not his father. In this clause, kandew ‘guitar’ is realised as 
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the 3s Do pronominal. The response in (49) indicates 'that Mana gave something 
to his father, but not a guitar. In this case, the adpositional phrase ana baba ahan 
'to his father' is replaced by the indirect object pronominal so that the negated 
element kandew ‘guitar’ can be placed next to the negative. 


(47) Mana avalan kondew ana baba ahan daw? 
Mana a-val=an kmdew ana baba-ahag daw 
Mana 3s+PFV-give=3s.Io guitar DAT father-3s.Poss Q 


‘Did Mana give the guitar to his father?’ 


(48) Ehe, avalan na [ana baba ahan] bay, 
ehe a-val=an na  [anababa-ahag]  baj 
nO 3S+PFV-give=38.10 3S.DO DAT father-3s.POSS NEG 


avolan na ana gomsodo ahan. 

a-val=an na ana gomsodo-ahar 

3S- PFV-give-3S.IO 3S.DO DAT mother's brother-3s.Poss 

‘No, he didn't give it to his father, he gave it to his mother's brother: 


(49) Ehe, avalan [kondew] bay, avalan cecewk. 
ehe a-val=ay [kindew] baj a-val=ay tfetfoek” 
nO 3S+PFV-give=38.10 guitar ^ NEG 3S+PFV-give=35.10 flute 


‘No, he didn't give a guitar to his father, he gave him a flute: 


The fourth possible reply to the question in (47) negates the subject. Moloko 
clause structure does not allow the subject to occupy the clause-final position; to 
specifically negate the subject of a clause (52), a predicate nominal clause struc- 
ture is used. The predicate is recast as a relative clause (see Section 5.4.3) with 
the presupposed information that someone gave a guitar to his father marked 
with na. The nominal is the negated subject Mana bay ‘not Mana: 


(50) Ehe, amavalan kəndew ana baba ahan na, [Mana] bay; 
the ama-val=an ` kmdew ana baba=ahan na [Mana] baj 
no DEP-give=3S.10 guitar DAT father-3s.POss PSP Mana NEG 


‘No, Mana didn't give the guitar to his father. (lit. the one that gave guitar 
to his father, not Mana) 
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amovolan na, Majay. 
ama-val=an na Madzaj 
DEP-give-3s.IO PSP Madzay 


"Ihe person that gave [it was] Madzay" 


Examples (51-52) show a similar restructuring of a verbal clause into a predi- 
cate nominal in order to negate the subject of a clause. A question with a verbal 
clause structure is shown in (51). In order to negate the subject, the clause is 
restructured to put all of the known information in a predicate that is a relative 
clause delimited by na, and the negated subject becomes the final nominal (52). 


(51 Hawa adan daf ana Mana daw? 
Hawa à-d-ar daf ana Mana daw 
Hawa 3s*PFV-prepare-3s.1o millet loaf par Mana o 


‘Did Hawa prepare food for Mana?’ 


(52) Amadan daf ana Mana na, [Hawa] bay. 
ama-d=an daf ana Mana na [Hawa] baj 
DEP-prepare=38.10 millet loaf par Mana psp Hawa NEG 


‘The one that prepared the millet loaf for Mana [was] not Hawa: 


10.3 Interrogative constructions 


The syntax of interrogative constructions is remarkable in that all interroga- 
tive particles except welej ‘which one’ occur clause finally. In certain construc- 
tions, the clause itself is rearranged so that the interrogative particle can remain 
clause final. Interrogative constructions are superimposed on top of the other 
clausal construction types. Like the case for the negation construction (see Sec- 
tion 10.2.3), the element closest to the interrogative pronoun or question word 
seems most frequently under the scope of interrogation. Types of interrogative 
constructions include content questions (see Section 10.3.1), yes/no questions 
(see Section 10.3.2), tag question construction, to clarify a particular statement 
(see Section 10.3.3), rhetorical question constructions (see Section 10.3.4), and em- 
phatic question constructions (see Section 10.3.5). 


10.3.1 Content question construction 


Information questions use interrogative pronouns which must be clause-final. 
The interrogative pronouns (see Section 3.1.4) each fill a slot in the clause ac- 
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cording to the element they each are questioning. All elements in a clause can 
be questioned including subject, direct object, indirect object, verb, oblique, and 
noun modifier. The clause structure will always be arranged such that the ele- 
ment questioned is clause-final. Three main clause structures are employed in 
order to achieve clause-final interrogative pronouns. Table 10.2. shows the inter- 
rogative forms used for content questions. 


Table 10.2: Content information constructions 


Construction Structure and example 
Verbal clause structure clause - interrogative word 
Questions clausal element zar a-manjar way 


man 3S8+PFV-see who 
"Who did the man see?' 


Predicate nominal dependent clause marked with na - interrogative word 
Questions subject hor ama-d-aye daf na way 

woman DpEP-make-cr millet loaf psp who 

"Who is making millet loaf?' 

(lit. the woman that is making millet loaf [is] who?) 


Right-shifted na marked element clause - interrogative word - right-shifted na marked element 
Questions internal element Mala a-val=an almay ana malama=ahan na 

Mala 3s-give=3s.10 what par sibling-3s.Poss PSP 

“Mala gave what to his brother?’ 


The first clause structure that is employed is the verbal clause structure (SVO), 
but with substitution of a question word. The verbal clause structure is rear- 
ranged in the same manner as for constituent negation (see Section 10.2.3) in 
order to position the questioned element in the clause-final position so that it is 
replaced by the interrogative pronoun. Information questions in verbal clauses 
are paired with a response in (53-65) so that the structure of the interrogative 
clause can be compared with that of the declarative. Examples in this section are 
given in pairs. The first example in the pair shows the interrogative construction. 
The second example is the clause with the information filled in for comparison. 

The direct object is questioned in (53). The presupposed information is that the 
man saw someone. Note that there are no other elements that follow the direct 
object in the verb phrase. The interrogative pronoun fills the direct object slot 
(identified by square brackets). 


(53) Zar amenjar [way]? 
zar à-moenzar [waj] 
man 3S+PFV-see who 


"Who did the man see?’ 
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(54) Zar amanjar [Mana]. 
zar a-manzar [Mana] 
man 3S+PFv-see Mana 


"Ihe man saw Mana: 


A noun modifier is questioned in (55). The presupposed information is that the 
woman made some kind of sauce, and the question seeks to find out what kind 
of sauce. The interrogative pronoun weley ‘which’ is within the noun phrase 
delimited by square brackets in the example. Even though the interrogative pro- 
noun is inside a noun phrase, that noun phrase is clause-final so the interrogative 
pronoun is the final word in the clause. 


(55) Hor ede [elele weley]? 
hər  e-de [elele welej] 
woman 3$-prepare sauce which 


"Ihe woman is making which kind of sauce?' 


(56) Hor ede [elele kalef]. 
bar  e-d-e [elele krlef] 


woman 3$-prepare-cr sauce fish 


"Ihe woman is making fish sauce: 


Example (57) questions the direct object of a subordinate clause, in this case a 
purpose adverbial clause (delimited by square brackets). The presupposed infor- 
mation is that the listener has come to do something. The interrogative pronoun 
almay ‘what is clause-final since the adverbial clause has no other elements fol- 
lowing the direct object. Two possible responses are shown in (58)-(59). 


(57) Kalala [amogeye almay]? 
kd-l=ala [amr-g-ije almaj] 
2S+PFV-go=to DEP-do-cL what 


"What have you come to do?’ (lit. you have come to do what?) 


(58) Noalala [amogeoye slorele]. 
na-l=ala [amr-g-ije Hrele] 
1S+PFV-go=to DEP-do-CL work 


‘I came to do work’ 
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(59) Nalala [amajanok]. 
na-l=ala [amo-dzon-ok"] 
1S+PFV-go=to DEP-help-2s 


'I came to help you: 


In (60), the indirect object is questioned. The presupposed information is that 
Mala gave a book to someone. The interrogative pronoun way ‘who, is located 
within a prepositional phrase identified by square brackets. That prepositional 
phrase is clause-final, so that again the interrogative pronoun is the final element 
in the clause. 


(60) Mala avalan deloywer [ana way]? 
Mala à-vol-ar delijwer [ana waj | 
Mala 3s+PFV-give=3S.10 paper DAT who 


“Mala gave the book to whom?’ 


(61) Mala avalan delaywer [ana Hawa]. 
Mala a-val=ay delijwer [ana Hawa] 
Mala 3s*Prv-give-3s.10 paper DAT Hawa 


‘Mala gave the book to Hawa. 


In (62) and (64), an oblique is questioned. The presupposed information is 
that the woman plans to go to market sometime. The interrogative pronoun is 
the temporal element in the clause in (62). While temporal noun phrases can 
occur clause-initially, the interrogative pronoun is again found in the clause-final 
position. 


(62) Hor olo a kosoko ava [epeley]? 
bar  o-l a kəsək”ə ava [epelej] 
woman 3s-go at market in when 


"When is the woman going to market?’ 


(63) Hor olo a kosoko ava [hajan]. 
bar o-lo a kosok”o ava [hadzan] 
woman 3s-go at market in tomorrow 


"Ihe woman is going to market tomorrow: 


The elements within non-core adpositional phrases are questioned using the 
generic location question word amtamay ‘where’ (64). This generic location ques- 
tion word does not need to be located inside an adpositional phrase, eliminating 
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the possibility that the locational postposition would follow the interrogative 
pronoun in the clause allowing the interrogative pronoun to be clause-final. The 
presupposed information is that the hearer is going somewhere. 


(64) Kolo [amtamay]? 
k$-lo [amtamaj] 
2S+PFV-go where 
‘Where did you go?’ 


(65) Nolo [a kosoko ava]. 
n$-lo [a kosok"» ava] 
1S+PFV-go at market in 


‘I went to market. 


The second clause structure that is employed for interrogative constructions is 
the predicate nominal. The predicate nominal structure is employed for question- 
ing an element of a predicate nominal clause. (66-71) are example pairs where 
the first of each pair is a question and the second is a possible response. In (66) an 
aspect of the nominal is questioned with the interrogative pronoun in a preposi- 
tional phrase. The prepositional phrase is delimited by square brackets. 


(66) Mogom nehe [anga way]? 
mog"om nehe [agga waj] 
house DEM POSS who 


‘This house here belongs to whom?’ 


(67 Mogom nehe [anga Mana]. 
mog"om nehe [agga Mana] 
house DEM Poss Mana 


‘This house here belongs to Mana: (the house here, belonging to Mana) 
In (68) and (70), the interrogative word itself is the predicate. 


(68) Mogom ango [amtamay]? 
mog"om-apgg"» [amtamaj] 
home-2s.POss where 


"Where is your home?' 
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(69) Mogom owla [a Laway]. 
mog"om-uwla [a Lawaj] 
home-is.Poss to Lalawaj 


‘My home is in Lalaway: 


(70) Bahay a slala alakwaye na [way]? 
bahaja dala=aluk”oje na [waj] 
chief GEN village=2P.poss PSP who 


‘The chief of your village is who?’ 


(71) Bahay a slala awla na [Ajeva]. 
bahaja Hala=uwla na [Adzeva] 
chief GEN village-1s.Poss PsP Adziva 


"Ihe chief of my village is Adziva’ 


The predicate nominal clause is also used for questioning the subject in what 
would otherwise be a normal verbal clause (paralleling the case for the negative, 
see Section 10.2.3). The subject of what would be a verbal clause in a declarative 
speech act cannot be questioned using the SVO verbal clause construction in 
Moloko, because the clause can never be simply rearranged so that the subject 
is clause-final. For example, it is impossible to question the subject in (72) using 
the SVO verbal clause construction.” 


(72) Hor ede daf. 
bar  e-d-e daf 
woman 3s-make-cr millet loaf 


"Ihe woman is making millet loaf? 


To question the subject (73-74), the verbal clause must be reformed into a 
predicate nominal interrogative construction. The clause is reformed into a noun 
phrase with a relative clause so that the interrogative pronoun questioning the 
subject can be in clause-final position. 


(73) Hor amedoye daf na way? 
h"or  amr-d-ije daf na waj 
woman DEP-make-cr millet loaf Ps? who 
"Who is making millet loaf?' (lit. the woman that is making millet loaf 
[is] who?) 


?Unless the emphatic question construction is used Section 10.3.5. 
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(74) Hor amedoye daf na weley? 
h"or  ame-d-je daf na welej 
woman DEpP-make-c1 millet loaf psp which 


‘Which woman is making millet loaf?’ (lit. the woman that is making 
millet loaf [is] which one?) 


(75) and (77) show two other predicate nominal clauses that question what 
would be the subject of an otherwise verbal clause. (76) and (78) are possible 
responses to these questions. 


(75) Maze amanday amozome daf na way? 
mize  ama-ndaj amr-zum-e daf na waj 
person DEP-PRG DEP-eat-cL millet loaf psp who 


‘Who is eating loaf?’ (lit. the man that is eating millet loaf [is] who?) 


(76) Mana anday ozom daf. 
Mana a-ndaj a-zom daf 
person 3S-PRG 3s-eat millet loaf 


“Mana is eating millet loaf? 


(77)  Amezede doray na way? 
ami-3id-e  dorajna waj 
DEP-take-cr head psp who 
‘Who will win?’ (lit. the one that takes the head [is] who?) 


(78) Mana azad daray. 
Mana a-zad daraj 
Mana 3s-take head 


‘Mana won: (lit. Mana took head) 


The third structure for content information questions uses a right-shifted na- 
marked element (see Section 11.3). This structure is employed in cases where it 
is impossible for a questioned verb phrase element to be clause-final. In (79), 
the direct object is questioned. In this case the direct object cannot be clause- 
final since it is necessary to include the information ana malama ahan ‘to his 
brother; and the prepositional phrase must follow the direct object in the verb 
phrase (Chapter 8). Thus in the interrogative structure, the interrogative pronoun 
replaces the direct object and the rest of the clause is put into a post-posed na- 
marked phrase (underlined in this example). A possible response is shown in 
(80). 
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(79) Mala avalan almay ana molama ahan na? 


Mala a-val=an almaj ana molama =ahan na 
Mala 3s-give-3s.10 what par sibling-3s.Poss PSP 


“Mala gave what to his brother?’ 


(80) Mala avalan dala ana molama ahan. 
Mala a-val=an dala ana malama=ahan 
Mala 3s-give-3s.10 money DAT sibling-3s.Poss 


“Mala gave money to his brother’ 


10.3.2 Yes-No question construction 


Yes/no questions are interrogative clauses which can be answered by a simple 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ - they are not asking for content in the reply. Moloko uses the 
interrogative marker daw at the end of what is otherwise a declarative clause to 
create yes/no interrogatives. Pure yes-no questions can be answered with either 
yes or no, but in Moloko there is often a degree of expectation to the question.? 
When a speaker asks a yes/no question (81-83), they are usually expecting an 
affirmative reply. 


(81) Zar na ndahan baba a Mala daw? 
zar na ndahag baba a Mala daw 
man PSP 3S father GEN Mala Q 


“That man, is he Mala's father?’ 


In (82), the speaker expects that Mana is on his way; he is asking for confir- 
mation (but a negative response is always possible). Likewise in (83), he expects 
that the referent zar ango ‘your husband’ is well. 


(82) Mana na álala daw? 
Mana na a-l=ala daw 
Mana Psp 38+IPV-go=to Q 


*Mana, is he coming?’ 


?Expectation is a central element in understanding Moloko grammar (see Section 7.4.3), as 
is what constitutes shared information with the hearer (see Chapter 11). Questions are con- 
structed in Moloko with that knowledge and expectation in mind, even when seeking new 
information. Tag questions are discussed in Section 10.3.3. 
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Zar ango ndahan aba daw? 

zar-agg"» ndahay aba daw 

man=2S.POSS 3S EXT Q 

‘Is your husband well?’ (part of a greeting; lit. your husband, does he 
exist?) 


There is often an even stronger affirmative expectation when the question is 
negated. Compare the positive and negative pairs of questions (84-89). Some 
of the negated questions can be used rhetorically (see Section 10.3.4), since the 
speaker already knows that the answer is yes. In the examples, the interrogative 
markers and the negative particles are bolded. 


(84) 


(85) 


(86) 


(87) 


(88) 


(89) 


Baba ango, ndahan ava a mogom daw? 
baba-agg"»  ndahagava a mog"om daw 
father-2s.Poss 3s EXT+in athome Q 


‘Is your father in?’ 


Baba ango, ndahan ava a mogom bay daw? 
baba=ang”o9  ndahagava a mog"om baj daw 
father-2s.Poss 3s EXT+in at home NEG Q 


‘Is your father not in?’ 


Ólo a kosoko ava daw? 
5-1 a kosok"o ava daw 
3S+IFV-go at market in Q 


‘Is he going to the market?’ 


Ólo a kosoko ava bay daw? 
5-lo a kəsək”ə ava baj daw 
3S+IFV-go at market in NEG Q 


‘Is he not going to the market?’ 


Malama ango álala daw? 
molama-agg"» a-l=ala daw 
sibling=2s.Poss 38+IFV-go=to Q 


‘Is your brother coming?’ 


Malama ango álala bay daw? 
moalama=anego a-l=ala baj daw 
sibling-2s.POssS 3S+IFV-go=to NEG Q 


‘Is your brother not coming?’ 
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As is the case for the negation construction (see Section 10.2.3), it could be that 
the entire proposition in the clause is being questioned. However, it is often the 
case that only the final constituent is being questioned. Often the clause is re- 
structured when a constituent of the clause is questioned so that the constituent 
is in final position. In (90) the direct object is fronted and marked as presup- 
posed (it is the topic of discussion) so that the other elements in the clause are 
questioned (see Section 10.3.2). See also (82) where the subject is marked as pre- 
supposed and it is whether or not he is coming that is being questioned. 


(90) Awak ango na, káaslay na daw? 
awak-agg"» na káá-l-aj na daw 
goat=2S.POSS PSP 2S+POT-slay-CL 3S.DO Q 


‘Your goat, are you going to slaughter it?’ 


10.3.3 Tag question construction 


Question tags can be attached at the end of what would otherwise be the con- 
struction used for a declarative clause to seek confirmation of a particular state- 
ment. In Moloko, a question tag is kayga bay daw ‘is that not so?’ The affirmative 
response is kayga ‘it is so’ The negative response is kayga bay ‘it is not so’ with 
a statement to explain why the negative answer. Some rhetorical questions have 
a special question tag esamey ‘isn’t that so’ (see Section 10.3.4). In the examples 
below, what is under the scope of questioning is put in square brackets. 


(91) [Kolo a Marva hajan] kayga bay daw? 
[k5-lo a Marva hadzag] kijga baj daw 
2S+IFV-go at Maroua tomorrow like that NEG Q 


"You are going to Maroua tomorrow, not so?’ 


(92) [Apazan kolo a kosoko ava] kayga bay daw? 
[apazan — k5-lo a kosok”o ava] kijga baj daw 
yesterday 2S+PFv-go at market in like that NEG Q 


"You went to the market yesterday, right?’ 


(93) Nə almomar na, [avar abay] koyga bay daw? 
no almamar na [avar abaj] kijga baj daw 
with dry season PSP rain EXT+NEG like this NEG Q 


'In dry season, there is no rain, right?' 
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Other question tags are evaluative. Example (94) is a question tag asked in a 
context where the speaker is examining something physically (perhaps at the 
market as he is considering to buy it) or analysing and evaluating an event. 


(94) [Solom ga] daw? 
[solom ga] daw 
goodness ADJ Q 


‘[Is that] good?’ 


10.3.4 Rhetorical question construction 


In a rhetorical question, the speaker is not pragmatically asking for information. 
Rather, the questions can be evaluative, may carry an element of reproach, or 
may be a mild command. The context gives the rhetorical force. Some rhetorical 
questions have a special emphatic structure (see Section 10.3.5) but many have the 
normal interrogative structure for a content question (95-96, see Section 10.3.1). 
For example, the speaker is not seeking an explanation when he asks kamay 
‘why’ in (95). More probably he is making a strong statement, ‘the people had 
no reason to do this bad thing to me Likewise in (96), the speaker is saying that 
the listener will listen to no one. 


(95) Meze ahay tagaw ele lala bay kamay? 
mrze-ahajta-g-aw ele lala baj kamaj 
person-Pl 3P-do-1s.10 thing good NEG why 
"Ihe people had no reason to do this bad thing to me. (lit. the people did 
the bad thing to me why?) 


(96) Values, 29 
Hormbolom na, amadaslava ala moze na, ndahan ese na, 
Hormbolom na ama-dal-ava-ala mre na ndahanefe na 
God PSP DEP-multiply-in-to person PSP 3S again PSP 


‘God, the one who multiplied the people, him again; 
kagas ma Hormbolom na, asabay na, 


ka-gas ma  Hormbolom na asa-baj na 
2s-catch word God PSP again-NEG PSP 


‘Lif] you no longer accept the word of God; 
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káagas na anga way? 
káá-gas na anga waj 
2S8+POT-catch PsP Poss who 


‘you won't listen to anyone: (lit. ‘you will catch it [word] of whom?’) 


Other rhetorical questions have the same structure as a tag question (97-98, 
see Section 10.3.3). However either there is no expected answer or the expected 
answer is the opposite of that for a normal yes/no tag question. For example, 
during the telling ofthe text from which (97) is taken, when the storyteller asked 
the rhetorical question lala daw '[is that] good?’ the people in the audience 
replied lala bay '[it is] not good’ (even though the answer was obvious from 
the story). Likewise, in (98), the audience replied salom ga ‘[it is] good’ to the 
rhetorical question salom ga bay daw '[is that] not good?' 


(97) Kólo kagas anga maze kok, lala daw? 
k$-lo kà-gas anga mize kak lala daw 
2S+IFV-go 28 PFV-catch Poss person ID:catch by throat good Q 
‘[If] you catch [something] belonging to someone else [and steal it], [is 


that] good?’ 


(98) Kolo ele ango, solom ga bay daw? 
k3-lo ele=ang”o solom ga baj daw 
2S+IFV-go thing=2s.Poss good ADJ NEG Q 
'[If] you mind your own business (lit. go to your things), [is that] not 
good?’ 


A particular question tag, esamey ‘isn’t that so’ carries an element of reproach. 
There is no expected answer to the question in (99). The message is a strong 
declaration that the speaker had already told something to the hearer. 


(99) [Nahok ma fan] esamey? 
[na-h=ok” ma fag]  esfmmej 
1S+PFV-tell=2s.10 word already isn't that so 
‘T already told you, didn't I?’ 


10.3.5 Emphatic question construction 


Emphatic questions do not ask for information, but rather make an emphatic 
statement or carry imperatival force. As such they are a sub-type of rhetorical 
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questions (see Section 10.3.4). The emphatic question construction uses two inter- 
rogative pronouns, a reduced emphatic pronoun within the clause in the normal 
slot for the element questioned, and the other a sometimes reduced pronoun at 
the end of the clause. 

These reduced interrogative pronouns are wa (from way ‘who’) in (100), (102), 
(103), may and alma (from almay ‘what’) in (101) and (104), respectively, malma 
(from malmay what) in (105), and meme and mey (from memey ‘how’) in (106). 


(100) 


(101) 


(102) 


(103) 


(104) 


Wa amogok na way? 
wa amo-g-ok na waj 
who DEP-do-25s.10 3s.Do who 


"What is wrong?’ / ‘Stop crying (lit. who to do it to you, who) 


Kege may ana war ga may? 
ka-ge maj ana war ga maj 
2s-do what par child Ant what 


"What are you doing to the child, what?’ / ‘Stop doing that!’ 


Cicada, S. 18 
Náanjakay na wa [amazaw ala agwazla ana ne na] way? 
náá-nzak-aj na wa [ama-z-aw -alaag"aba ana ne na] 


18+PoT-find-cL PsP who DEp-take=1S.10 =to spp. of tree DAT 1s PSP 


waj 
who 


"Who can I find to bring to me this tree for me? Who?’ / ‘Someone should 


be able to bring me this tree’ 


Wa andaday way? 
wa a-ndad-aj waj 
who 3s-love-cr who 


‘Who loves whom?’ / ‘No one loves him: 


Alma amadavala okfom na may? 
alma amo-dov-ala ok*fəm na maj 
what pEP-trip-to mouse PsP what 


"What was it that made that mouse fall? What?’ / "What else [but a 
snake] makes a mouse fall?' 
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(105) Malma awolok may? 
malma a-wol-ok" maj 
what  3s-hurt-2s.10 what 


‘What is bothering (hurting) you? What?’ / ‘Nothing should be 
bothering you: 


(106) Meme ege mey? 
meme £-g-€ mej 
how  3s-do-cr how? 
‘What happened?’ / "Why did you do that?’ / ‘Stop the foolishness’ (lit. 
how did it do?) 


10.4 Imperative constructions 


There are several types of imperative constructions in Moloko, which are used 
in different situations, sometimes to express different degrees of obligation. So 
far six different constructions have been identified, each with a different force 
of exhortation. They are shown in Table 10.3. Some constructions use the im- 
perative mood form of the verb (see Section 7.2), others use Imperfective aspect 
or irrealis mood or are in the form of a rhetorical question (see Section 10.3.4). 
Table 10.3 illustrates all of the imperative constructions for the verb /lo/ ‘go? The 
verb forms are also shown in Perfective and Imperfective aspect (lines 1 and 2) 
for comparison. 

The imperative form of the verb is used for an immediate command (107-109, 
line 3 of Table 10.3). The verb is in the imperative mood (see Section 7.2) and 
can be preceded by a vocative. The addressee is expected to carry out the order 
in the immediate future as opposed to commands that demand reflection before 
carrying them out. In hortatory texts, imperatives are not usually found in the 
body of the exhortation since the hearer is expected to wait until the discourse 
is finished before carrying out the instructions. 


(107) Lohom a mogom. 
loh*-om a mog"om 
go-2P at home 


‘Go home" 
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Table 10.3: Imperative constructions 


Line 28 forms 3s forms 
1 Declarative, Per- ka-l=ala a-l=ala 
fective aspect 2S+PFV-go=to 3S+PFV-go=to 
"You came? ‘He/she came? 
2 Declarative, Im- xká-l-ala á-l-ala 
perfective aspect 2S+IFV-go=to 3S+IFV-go=to 
"You come: ‘He/she comes: 
3 Imperative l=ala 
go[2s.1MP]-to 
‘Come (now)! 
4 Polite request ka-l=ala ete daw 
2S+IFV-go=to polite Q 
‘Please come. 
5 Negative expec- ká-l-ala bay a-l=ala bay 
tation 2S+IFV-go=to NEG 3S+IFV-go=to NEG 
‘Don’t come? ‘He/she is not coming?’ 
(I don’t expect you to (I don’t expect him to 
come) come) 
6 Hortative kaa-l=ala ma-l=ala 
2S+HOR-go=to 3S+HOR-go=to 
"You come now! ‘He/she should come: 
(I want you to come) (I want him to come) 
7 Adverb of obliga- say ka-l=ala=va say ma-l=ala 
tion only 28+PFV-go=to=PRF only 3s+HOR-go=to 
"You must come: 'He/she must come: 
8 Rhetorical ques- ka-l=ala bay daw á-l-ala bay daw 


tion 


2S+IFV-go=to NEG Q 
"You should come? 
(lit. Are you not coming?) 


3S+IFV-go=to NEG Q 
*He should come: 
(lit. Is he not coming?) 
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(108) Zamok dat 
zom-ok" dat 
eat-1PIN millet loaf 


‘Let’s eat!’ 


(109) Cake. 
tfik-e 
stand[2s.IMP]-cL 


‘Stand up!’ 


The word etey or ete ‘please’ can be added to other clause types (110-111, line 5 
in Table 10.3) to achieve a milder pragmatic imperative force than the use of the 
construction without the polite adverb. 


(110) Nde na asaw na, gaw na etey? 
nde na a-s=aw na g-aw na  etej 
SO PSP 38-please=1S.10 PSP do=1S.10 3s.Do please 


'So I want that you do that for me, please: 


(111)  Nónjakay yam ete daw? 
nó-nzak-aj jam ete daw 
1S+1FV-find-cL water please Q 


‘Could you please get me some water?’ (lit. can I find water please) 


A negated clause in the Imperfective aspect expresses a negative exhortation 
or statement of expectation (112-113, line 5 in Table 10.3). In second person (112), 
the negative expectation carries a weak hortative force. The speaker is expressing 
that he/she expects the addressee not to carry out the action. In third person 
(113) the negative expectation is not hortatory, but rather simply expresses that 
the speaker does not expect that the action will be performed. 


(112) Kamanjar fabay. 
ka-manzar fa-baj 
2S+IFV-see already-NEG 
‘Don’t look at it yet’ (I don’t expect you to look at it). 
(113)  Á-monjar fabay. 
á-monzàr fá-bàj 
3S+IFV-see already-NEG 
‘I don't think he looked at it? (I don’t expect that he looked at it). 
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A clause with a verb in the Hortative mood (line 6 in Table 10.3, see Sec- 
tion 7.4.3) concentrates on the will of the speaker - the speaker wishes the action 
done. This form is illustrated for 3s in (114). 


(114) Mamenjar fabay. 
mà-monzaàr fa-baj 
2S+HOR-see already-NEG 
‘He/she shouldn't look at it yet? / “Don’t let him/her look at it’ (I don't 
expect him/her to look at it). 


An even stronger deontic form is made by the addition of an adverb of obliga- 
tion (dewele ‘obligation’ (116), say ‘only’ 115-117) preceding the clause, with the 
verb in Hortative mood (line 7 in Table 10.3). Imperative forms with an adverb 
of obligation indicate that the hearer is obligated to do something (he/she has 
no choice, there is no other way). These forms are used to give an order with 
insistence, a strong counsel. 


(115) Soy koogom endeb. 
sij k33-g"-om endeb 
only 2?-do-2? wisdom 


"You must be wise (lit. do only wisdom): 


(116) Dewele soy keege na. 
dewele sij kéé-ge na 
obligation only 2s-HoR-do 3s.DO 


"You are obligated to do that’ (lit. obligation: you must only do it) 


(117) Say keege anga dewele. 
sij kéé-g-e anga dewele 
only 2s+HoR-do-cL Poss obligation 
"You must do that obligation’ (lit. you must only do the thing that 
belongs to obligation) 


10.5 Exclamatory constructions 


Exclamatory sentences have either an interjection at the initial position (118) or 
one of several exclamatory adverbs at the final position (119-122). In the exam- 
ples, the interjections and exclamatory adverbs are bolded. 
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(118) Kay, nege na bay! 
kaj nè-g-e na  baj 
interj. 1S PFV-do-CL 3s.DO NEG 
*No, I didn't do it" 


(119) Apazan nok away Mowsa álala; 
apazayn nok’ awij Muwsa a-l=ala 
yesterday 2s said Moses 3s+IFV-go=to 


"Yesterday you said that Moses would come; 


macakembay amolala na ndahan bay noy! 
matsakombaj amo-l-ala na ndahay bai nij 
meanwhile DEP-go=to PSP 3S NEG exclamation 


‘but the one that came was not him after all!’ 


(120) Enje bay deden dey! 
é-n3-€ baj deden dej 
3S PFV-Suffice-CL NEG truth exclamation 


‘It really wasn’t enough!’ 


(121) Gaw endeb dey! 
g=aw endeb dej 
do[zs.IMP]=1S.10 brain exclamation 


‘Be careful!’ (lit. do brain for me) 


(122) Values, 50 
Epele epele na me, Harmbalom anday agas ta a ahar ava re! 
epele epele na me Hormbolom a-ndaj a-gas ta 
IDin the future psp opinion God 3S-PROG 3$-catch 3P.DO 


a ahar avare 
athandin in spite 


'In the future in my opinion, God is going to accept them [the elders] in 
his hands, in spite [of what anyone says]! 
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Knowledge of how the particle na works in Moloko is foundational to under- 
standing information flow and interpreting a Moloko text. Expectation is a con- 
cept that is fundamental for Moloko. Within the irrealis world, this concept has 
already been discussed (mood, see Section 7.4.3). Within the realis world, expec- 
tation is shown in other forms. One of these forms is the na construction or 
presupposition construction. Known or expected elements are marked with na, 
which is found at the right edge of the element it modifies. 

A very basic knowledge of na can be gained from studying the example pair 
below. Example (1) illustrates how a person would tell another person her name 
during a conversation. However, if the addressee first asked the person to give 
her name, then ‘name’ will be marked with na in the response (2). Structurally, 
na isolates or separates some element in a clause or sentence from the rest of 
the clause. In (2), it separates the predicate slamay=awla ‘my name’ from the 
nominal Abangay. In the examples in this chapter, na is bolded and the element 
marked by na is underlined. 


(1) Slomay əwla Abangay. 
lomaj-uwla Abangaj 
name-1s.POss Abangay 


‘My name is Abangay. 


(2 Sləmay owla na, Abangay. 
lomaj -uwla na Abaggaj 


name-is.POSS PSP Abangay 


'My name is Abangay. 


Na is a separate phonological word that positions at the end of a noun phrase 
(2)-(3), time phrase (33), discourse particle (34), or clause (4) that is being marked. 
Na has semantic scope over the preceding construction. When an element in a 
clause, or the clause itself, is marked with na, it is marked as being known or 
expected information that is somehow a prerequisite to the information that fol- 
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lows.’ This structure for marking information as presupposed is a basic organi- 
sational structure with a major function in certain Moloko clause structures and 
discourse.? 
(3) Hombo na, anday ásokala azla wosekeke. 
hombo na à-ndaj á-sok-ala aka wufekeke 
flour PSP 3S+PFV-PRG 3S+IFV-multiply=to now rp:multiply 


"Ihe flour, it is multiplying washekeke? 


(4) Cicada, S. 5 
Tánday tótalay a lahe na, 
tá-ndaj t$-tal-aj a lhe na 
3P+IFV-PRG 3P+IFV-walk-c1 at bush Psp 


‘[As] they were walking in the bush; 


tolo tanjakay agwazla malan ga a lohe. 
ta-lo td-nzak-aj ag"aka malay ga a lrhe 
3P+PFV-go 3P-PFV-find-cr spp. of tree large ADJ at bush 


‘they went and found a large tree (a particular species) in the bush: 


Pragmatic presupposition is defined by Lambrecht (1994: 52) as "the set of pre- 
suppositions lexicogrammatically evoked in a sentence which the speaker as- 
sumes the hearer already knows or is ready to take for granted at the time the 
sentence is uttered.” In Moloko, na-marked elements indicate information that 
the speaker shares with the hearer in that the element has been previously men- 
tioned in the discourse, is the expected part of the situation, is the expected out- 
come of an event, or is assumed to be common knowledge or a cultural assump- 
tion. Na -marked elements are the way that the speaker presents any information 
that he thinks the hearer should not be able to (or would not want to) challenge. 

The partitioning that na produces results in the clause being split into two 
parts: the presupposition (followed by na) and the assertion. The assertion is that 
part of the sentence which the speaker expects "the hearer knows or is ready to 
take for granted at the time the sentence is uttered" (Lambrecht 1994: 52), but not 
necessarily before hearing it. In the following example groups,’ the first gives 


"The presupposition marker and the 3s direct object pronominal (Section 7.3.3) are homophones; 
both function (in different ways) to mark previously identified information. 

?Bow (1997c) called na a focus marker. We have found that the function of na is not limited to 
focus. In related languages, a similar particle has often been referred to as a ‘topicalisation’ 
marker, but the fronting and special marking that Levinsohn (1994) describes as topic marking 
is only one of the functions of this particle in Moloko. 

? Adapted from Boyd 2002. 
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the normal SVO clause structure without any na-marked element. The rest have 
na-marked elements (underlined). In the first triplet, (5) represents a context 
where there is no specific presupposed information (and there is no na marker). 
Example (6) represents a situation where the presupposed information (marked 
with na) is ‘I like X" and the topic of the discourse is what is liked. A context 
where the presupposed information is ‘beans’ is shown in (7). 


(5 Hahar asaw. 
hahar a-s-aw 
beans 38-like=1s.10 
‘I like beans: (lit. beans are pleasing to me) 
Presupposition: Nothing specific. 


(6) Asaw na, hahar. 
a-s=aw na hahar 
3S-like-1s.10 PsP beans 
*Dwhat] I like [is] beans: 
Presupposition: I like something (X). 
Assertion: X-beans. 
Focus of assertion: Beans. 


(7) Hahar na asaw. 
hahar na a-s-aw 
beans psp 3s-like-1s.1o0 


‘As for beans, I like them’ 

Presupposition 1: Beans are the topic of this part of the discourse. 
Presupposition 2: Beans have some attribute (X). 

Assertion : X=] like them. 

Focus of assertion: I like them. 


The rearranging of the construction to front the presupposed information in 
the clause is shown by another set of examples (8-11). There is no specific presup- 
position (and no na marker) in (8) while (9) represents a situation where Hawa is 
presupposed - the hearer knows who she is and Hawa is the topic of discussion. 
Example (10) is similar to (9) except that the relative clause also indicates known 
information (see Section 5.4.3) so the fact that someone prepared the food is also 
presupposed. In (11), the presupposed information is “someone made the food’ 
(or “X made the food’). 
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(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


Hawa adan daf ana Mana. 
Hawa a-d=ay daf ana Mana 
Hawa 38-prepare=38.10 millet loaf par Mana 


‘Hawa prepared millet loaf for Mana: 
Presupposition: No specific presupposition. 
Assertion: Hawa prepared millet loaf for Mana. 


Hawa na, adan dat 
Hawa na a-d=ay daf 
Hawa PsP 3S-prepare=38.10 millet loaf 


‘Hawa [is] the one who prepared the millet loaf for him’ 

Presupposition 1: The hearer knows who Hawa is. 

Presupposition 2: Hawa is the topic of this section of discourse, or Hawa 
did something (X). 

Assertion: X= prepared the millet. 


Hawa na, amadan daf. 
Hawa na ama-d=ay daf 
Hawa PSP DEP-prepare-3s.10 millet loaf 


‘Hawa [is] the one that prepared the millet loaf for him’ 
Presupposition 1: The hearer knows who Hawa is. 
Presupposition 2: Hawa is the topic of this section of discourse (a 
contrastive topic). 

Presupposition 3: Someone (X) prepared the millet loaf. 
Assertion: Hawa is the person who prepared the millet loaf. 


Amadan daf na, Hawa. 
ama-d=an daf na Hawa 


DEP-prepare=38.10 millet loaf psp Hawa 


"Ihe preparer of his millet loaf [is] Hawa’ 
Presupposition: Someone (X) prepared the millet loaf. 
Assertion: X=Hawa (the hearer may not know who Hawa is). 


Na constructions in Moloko can be divided into five main structural types, 
depending on which element is presupposed and which element is the assertion. 
These structural types fit the main ways that na constructions function in Moloko 


discourse. The five structural types are: 
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1. Presupposition-assertion construction: fronted na-marked clause (Sec- 
tion 11.1). A whole clause is marked with na, separating it from the clause 
which follows and marking it as presupposed. These constructions func- 
tion in text cohesion. 


2. Presupposition-assertion construction: fronted na-marked clausal ele- 
ment (Section 11.2). One element in a clause is fronted and delimited by na, 
separating it from the rest of the clause and marking the fronted element 
as presupposed. Such constructions function in tracking participants and 
marking boundaries in a text. 


3. Assertion-presupposition construction:  right-shifted na-marked ele- 
ment (Section 11.3). The element that is marked by na is right-shifted to 
the end of a clause. This construction is found in concluding statements. 


4. The definite construction: | na-marked clausal element (Section 11.4). 
The element that is marked by na is in its normal clausal position. The 
definite construction functions to specify the element that is marked by 
na in the text. 


5. Presupposition-focus construction: na precedes the final element of 
the verb phrase (Section 11.5). The final element of a clause is immediately 
preceded by one or more na-marked elements. This construction makes 
prominent the final element of the clause. 


Note that in the examples, na is always glossed as PsP ‘presupposition marker; 
even if its more specific function in a particular utterance might be argued to be 
for focus or definiteness, as marking presupposition is its overall function. It is 
probable that the different functions of na overlap, since structurally, it is often 
difficult if not impossible in some cases to determine whether na is at the end 
of a noun phrase or a clause. It is also likely that the functions of na overlap 
with those of the 3s direct object pronominal (see Section 7.3.3) since in certain 
contexts, it is difficult to determine with certainty whether na is PSP or the 3s 
DO pronominal. The examples used in the text are chosen to clearly illustrate the 
function of na. 
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11.1 Presupposition-assertion construction: na-marked 


There are two presupposition-assertion constructions depending on if the entire 
clause is marked with na or if just one clausal element is marked (see Section 11.2). 
The na-marked clause presupposition-assertion construction consists of an entire 
clause marked with na and fronted with respect to another clause (12-14). The na- 
marked clause presupposition-assertion construction functions in discourse in 
inter-clausal relations and is involved in discourse cohesion. The clause marked 
with na expresses presupposed or shared information, and the main clause that 
follows contains asserted information. The precise relation between the na clause 
and the main clause is determined by context (see Section 12.4). In the examples 


clause 


in this section, the na-marked clause is underlined. 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 
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Cicada, S. 5 

Tánday tótalay a lahe na, 

tá-ndaj tó-tal-aj a lhe na 
3P+IFV-PRG 3P-*IFV-walk-cr at bush psp 


‘[As] they were walking in the bush; 

tolo tanjakay agwazla malan ga a lohe. 

ta-lo ta-nzak-aj ag"aka malay ga a lrhe 
3P+PFV-go 3P-PFV-find-cr spp. of tree large ADJ at bush 


‘[As] they were walking in the bush, they went and found a large tree (a 


particular species) in the bush: 


T$nday táhaya na, hambo ga 
td-ndaj ta-h=aja na hombo ga 
3P+IFV-PRG 3P-IFV-grind-PLU PSP flour ADJ 


"Ihey were grinding it, [and] the flour? 

ánday ásak ele ahan wosekeke. 

á-ndaj á-sak ele -ahag wufekeke 
3S+IFV-PRG 3S+1FV-multiply thing =3s.Poss rp:multiply 


‘was multiplying all by itself, wasekeke: 


Disobedient Girl, S. 36 

Talay war elé hay balen ko ver aka na, ásak asabay. 

talaj war ele haj ben ko ver aka na á-sak 

ID:put child eye millet one on stone on psp 3s-«1rv-multiply 
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asa-baj 

again-NEG 

‘[If] they put one grain on the grinding stone, it doesn't multiply 
anymore. 


A na-marked clause in Moloko can function adverbially, because it is marked 
as subordinate (in a way) to the main clause, but it gives no explicit signal as to 
the nature of the sematic relationship between the two clauses. The only thing it 
indicates is that the na-marked clause is presented as presupposed, and somehow 
relevant to the following clause. The relations that na clauses are employed in 
are temporal or logical sequence (see Section 11.1.1), simultaneous or coordinated 
events (see Section 11.1.2), and tail-head linking for cohesion (see Section 11.1.3). 


11.1.1 Temporal or logical sequence 


The default relation between a na-marked clause and the matrix clause in a na 
construction is that there is a sequence (temporal or logical) and the event/state 
expressed by the na-marked clause precedes the event/state in the main clause. 
Examples (15) and (16) are both taken from a Moloko legend (from the Leopard 
story,Friesen 2003) where some domestic animals are fleeing their owners be- 
cause the owners are constantly killing the animals’ children in order to satisfy 
the demands of the spirits. A reason-result construction is shown in (15).* A hen 
begins the story with her lament expressing the reason why she is fleeing. She 
first states, “They have killed my children,’ then uses a na construction to say 
that because they have killed her children, she is fleeing in anger. The na-marked 
clause repeats the information she just declared in the first clause. This now pre- 
supposed information (‘they are killing my children’) is followed by the matrix 
clause containing the assertion of new information (I am fleeing in anger). Con- 
necting the two clauses in a presupposition-assertion construction influences the 
hearer to deduce a logical or temporal connection between the two clauses; here 
reason-result. 


(15) Tanday taslaw aka babaza ahay va. 
ta-nd-aj — ta-l-aw =aka baboza-ahaj-va 
3P-PROG-CL 3P-kill=1s.10 -on children-Pl-Pnr 
"Ihey have killed my children: 


^Tt is also an example of tail-head linking, see Section 11.1.3. 
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Nde, taslaw aka baboza ahay va na, 


nde ta-l-aw -aka baboza =ahaj -va na 
so 3P-kill=1s.10 =on children-Pl-PRr PsP 


'So, [because] they are killing my children; 
nohomay mogo ele owla. 

nə-həm-aj mog"» ele=uwla 

is-run-CL anger thing=1s.Poss 


‘Tam running [in] anger. (lit. I am running my anger thing). 


Example (16) shows a temporal sequence (or perhaps another reason-result 
construction) from a little later in the same legend. The group of animals is joined 
by a dog. The dog expresses that whenever a person in the family gets sick, the 
family will be advised to kill a dog, because dog meat is thought to be especially 
good to help a sick person get stronger. The dog's speech uses a na construction 
to express this relation. The na-marked clause indicates the condition for the 
event expressed in the main clause. In this case the clause marked by na (‘a 
person gets sick’) is not previously mentioned in the discourse, but rather is a 
fact of life, a cultural presupposition. 


(16) Caje agan ana maze na, tawoy, "Kodom kora? 
tfidze a-g-ar ana mre na tawij kod-om kora 
disease 3s-do-3s.10 DAT person PSP 3P-said kill[imp]-2p dog 


‘[If] a person gets sick (lit. sickness does to person), they say, "Kill a dog!” 
[for the sick person to eat] 


Examples (17) and (18) are from another legend that talks about how God used 
to live very close to people. However one day, a woman did something that 
made God angry, and so he moved far away from them. The narrator expresses 
the relation between God becoming angry and his moving away using a na con- 
struction (17) where the na-marked clause indicates God's anger (the reason for 
his leaving) and the main clause indicates the result (he went away). 


(17 Hərmbəlom na barav ahan atokam alay na, avahay ele ahan botot. 
Hormbolom na berav =ahan a-tekam -alaj na a-vah-aj 
God PSP heart-3s.POss 3S-taste=away PSP 3S-fly-cL 


ele-ahar botot 

thing-3s.Poss 1p:flying 

‘God (for his part) got angry; [and so] he went away: (lit. God, he tasted 
his heart, he flew his thing) 
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Example (18) is from the conclusion of the same legend where the narrator 
uses a na construction to express a counterexpectation. Although people may 
seek paradise, they won't find it because God has gone far away (because of 
what the woman did). In the na construction, the na-marked clause expresses 
what people seek, and the main clause expresses that they won't find it. 


(18) Manjokok egane slalay mbəlom na, Hormbolom enjé doren. 


mo-nzok-ok" egine lolaj mbolom na Hormbolom e-nz-e 
1PIN-seek/find-2PIN today root sky PSP God 3s-left-cL 
direy 

far 


‘[Although] today we seek paradise, God has gone far away: (lit. we seek 
today the root of the sky, God has gone far away.) 


Example (19) is from the Values exhortation and illustrates a reason-result con- 
nection. There is no connecting conjunction in either of the clauses; however 
the reader can discern that there is a logical connection between the first clause 
'[I£] you will ever accept the word of God’ (marked in five places with na, see 
Section 11.5) and the second ‘whose word will you accept [then]?' (a rhetorical 
question, see Section 10.3.4). 


(19) Values, S. 29 
Hormbolom na, amadaslava ala moze na, ndahan ese na, 
Hormbolom na ama-dai-ava-ala mize na ndahar efe na 
God PSP DEP-multiply-in-to person PSP 3S again PSP 


‘God, the one who multiplied the people, him again’ 


kagas ma Hormbolom na, asabay na, 
ka-gas ma  Hormbolom na asa-baj na 
2s-catch word God PSP again-NEG PSP 


'[i£] you no longer accept the word of God; 
[káagas na anga way]? 

[káá-gas na anga waj] 

2s+POT-catch PsP Poss who 


‘[then] you will never accept anyone's word: (lit. whose [word] will you 
accept?) 
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11.1.2 Simultaneous events 


When the verb in the na clause is progressive aspect, the events/states in both 
clauses are simultaneous. In (20) (from the Leopard story, Friesen 2003) a na 
clause indicates a presupposed event that is occuring while the event in the main 
clause happens.” The verb anday etawe ‘she is crying’ is progressive aspect. Also 
see (12), (13). 


(20) Atawalay “Bababa kalak kalak kalak.” Anday etowe na, anjakay awak. 
a-tuw=alaj bababa kalak kəlak kolak a-ndaj e-tuw-e na a-nzak-aj 


3S-cry=away sound of hen 3S-PRG 3S-cry-CL PSP 3s-find-CL 
awak 

goat 

‘She cried, “Bababa kalak kalak kalak? As she was crying, she found a 
goat: 


11.1.3 Tail-head linking for cohesion 


In a discourse, the speaker will use several devices to ensure that the hearers can 
follow what is being said; i.e., to help track participants through the narrative, 
connect events, and understand logical connections. One of the ways cohesion 
is achieved in Moloko discourse is by the use of the presupposition marker na 
to mark presupposed (including previously-introduced) information. Cohesion 
is also created using a special construction that Longacre calls “tail-head repeti- 
tion" (Longacre 1976: 204). In this construction, an element previously mentioned 
in a discourse is repeated in a subsequent sentence in order to provide a cohe- 
sive link between new information and the preceding discourse. In Moloko, a 
clause on the event line is first asserted and then at the beginning of the next 
sentence the same propositional content may be repeated almost word for word 
and marked at the end by na. Several examples are shown below. Example (21) 
comes from a different retelling of the Disobedient Girl text than is shown in Sec- 
tion 1.5. The final element of tahaya na ka ver aka ‘they ground it on the grinding 
stone' is repeated in the next line and marked with na as the first element of the 
next sentence tanday táhaya na ‘they were grinding it na’ In (21-26), the clause 
containing the element to be repeated is delimited by square brackets and the na- 
marked clause in the next sentence is underlined. The element that is repeated 
in both clauses is bolded. 


"Example (20) is an example of tail-head linking (Section 11.1.3) where the example is repeated. 
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Tázad na háy, war elé háy bolen na, 
tá-zad na haj, war ele haj biley na 
3P+IFV-take 3s.po millet child eye millet one psp 


‘They would take one grain of millet; 
[tshaya na ko ver aka]. 


[tó-h-aja na ko ver aka] 
3S+IFV-grind=PLU 3S.DO on stone on 


'they ground it on the grinding stone? 
Tónday táhaya na, 

td-ndaj ta-h =aja na 
3P+IFV-PRG 3P+IFV-grind=PLU PSP 


‘As they were grinding it; 


hombo ga ánday asak ele ahan wasekeke. 
hombo ga a-ndaj á-sak ele-ahar wufekeke 
flour ADJ 3S+IFV-PRG 3s-«1rv-multiply thing-3s.Poss ID:multiply 


‘the flour was multiplying all by itself washekeke? 


Another tail-head link can be seen a little further in the same narrative in (22). 


(22) 


[Anday ásakaka]. 

[a-ndaj á-sak-aka] 

3S+IFV-PROG 3S+IFV-multiply=on 

‘It is multiplying’ 

Ánday ásakaka wosekeke na, 

á-ndaj á-sak =aka wufekeke na 
3S+IFV-PRG 3S+IFV-multiply=on Ip:multiply PsP 


‘As it is multiplying wasekeke; 


ver árohva mbaf. 
ver a-rah=va mbaf 
room 3s+IFv-fill=PRF ID:up to the roof 


‘the room filled completely up m bat 


Likewise, other tail head links can be seen in (23) (from lines 3-5 in the Cicada 
text), (24) (from lines 9-10 in the Snake story), and (25) (from the Leopard story, 
Friesen 2003). 
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(23) 


(24) 
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Cicada, S. 3 

Albaya ahay aba. 

albaja-ahaj aba 

youth-Pl ExT 

"Ihere were some young men: 
Cicada, S. 4 

[Tánday tótalay a ləhe]. 

[tá-ndaj tó-tal-aj a Ithe] 
3P+IFV-PRG 3P+IFV-walk-ctr to bush 


“They were walking in the bush: 


Cicada, S. 5 
Tánday tótalay a lahe na, tolo tanjakay agwazla malan ga a lohe. 
tá-ndaj Goal a lrhe na 


3P+IFV-PRG 3P-walk-cr at bush PsP 

‘[As] they were walking in the bush; 

ta-lo ta-nzak-aj ag"aka malay ga a lrhe 
3P+PFV-go 3P-PFV-find-cr spp. of tree large ADJ at bush 


‘they went and found a large tree (a particular species) in the bush: 


Snake, S. 9 

Nazala taystalam owla. 
na-z=ala tijstalam=uwla 
1S+PFV-take=to torch-1s.Poss 


‘I took my flashlight’ 

[Nabay cezlarr]. 

[na-b-aj tsakarr] 

1S4 PFV-light-cr 1p:shining the flashlight up 


‘I shone it up cezlarr: 


Snake, S. 10 
Nábay na, námenjar na mbajak mbajak mbajak 
ná-b-aj na  ná-menzarna mbajak mbajak mbajak 


1S+IFV-light-CL 3s.DO 1S+IFV-see PSP ID:something big and reflective 


‘[As] I shone [it], I was seeing it, something big and reflective mbajak; 


gogolvan. 
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g"og"olvar 
snake 


‘a snake!’ 


(25) [Atawalay “Bababa kalak kalak kalak.”] 
[a-tuw-alaj bababa kalak kalak kalak] 


38-cry=away sound of hen 

‘She cried, “Bababa kalak kalak kəlak” 
Anday etowe na, anjakay awak. 
a-ndaj e-tuw-e na a-nzak-aj awak 
3S-PRG 3S-cry-CL PSP 3S-find-cr goat 


‘As she was crying, she found a goat. 


Sometimes the tail and head elements are not identical. For example, the ex- 
pected (but not overtly-named) result of a previous proposition can be expressed 
in a subsequent clause and that result marked with na. Example (26) is from lines 
27 and 28 of the Disobedient Girl text shown in Section Section 1.5. The first sen- 
tence (zar ahan angala) tells of the return of the husband. The next sentence 
is pok mapalay mahay ‘opening the door, which is an expected event when a 
person returns home. The na-marked clause in the second sentence is presup- 
posed information since although it does not literally repeat the information in 
the previous sentence, it refers to information which is a natural outcome of it. 
The construction still provides cohesion to the text because subsequent events 
are linked together. 


(26) Disobedient Girl, S. 27 
[Embesen cacapa na, zar ahan angala.] 
[e-mbefeg tsatsapa na, zar-ahag ` à-ggala] 
3s-rest some time PSP man-3S.POSS 3S+PFV-return 


"After a while, her husband came back? 


Disobedient Girl, S. 28 
Pok mapalay mahay na, hombo árah na a hod a hay ava. 
pok ` ma-p-alaj mahaj na hombo a-rax na a h"od 


ID:open NOM-open=away door psp flour 3s+1Fv-fill 3s.Do at stomach 


a  haj ava 
GEN house in 


"Opening the door, the flour filled the stomach (the interior) of the house: 
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11.2 Presupposition-assertion construction: na-marked 
clausal element 


The second type of presupposition-assertion construction occurs when a single 
clausal element is fronted and marked with na. Na marks (occurs immediately 
after): a) presuppositions and b) topics (including contrastive topics). In both 
cases the clausal element immediately preceding na is part of an understood pre- 
supposition. The part of the clause following na is the assertion which contains 
new information the speaker wants to communicate. 

The normal order of elements in a Moloko clause (without na) is SVO. Fig- 
ure 11.1. illustrates the constituents in a declarative clause, combining Figure 8.1. 
and Figure 10.1. so that the verb phrase constituents are also shown. 


(Discourse particle) (Subject NP) Verb phrase 
(Temporal adverb) 
(Auxiliary) Verb complex (Noun phrase  (Adpositional phrases) (Adverb) (Ideophone) 
or ‘body-part’) (Negative) 


Figure 11.1: Constituents of the clause 


In a presupposition-assertion construction, one (or more) of the clause or verb 
phrase elements is marked with na and fronted with respect to the subject noun 
phrase and the verb phrase. The fronted construction is illustrated in Figure 11.2. 


(Discourse particle or temporal adverb) Fronted element + na (Subject noun phrase) Verb phrase 


Figure 11.2: Constituent order of Presupposition construction 


The examples below show the presupposed element can be almost any element 
of the clause: the subject (27-28), the direct object (29-30), or an oblique (31 and 
32). A discourse conjunction or temporal can also be marked as being presup- 
posed (33-35). In each case, the fronted element is presupposed in the discourse 
— itis a known or culturally expected participant, location (spatial or temporal), 
or object. It is noteworthy that neither verbs by themselves, nor an existential 
word, nor ‘body-part’ incorporated nouns, nor ideophones can be fronted and 
marked as presupposed. In the following examples, the presupposed element is 
underlined and the presupposition marker na is bolded. The na-marked element 
and the assertion are marked in (27). 
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Na-marked element Assertion 
(27) Cicada, S. 19 
Kolen bahay na, olo ko matade aka. 
klen bahaj na 3-lo ko muitide aka 
then chief psp 3S+PFV-go on cicada on 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


“Then the chief, he went to the cicada’ 


Hombo na, anday ásokala azla wasekeke. 
hombo na à-ndaj á-sok-ala aka wufekeke 
flour PSP 3S+PFV-PRG 3S+IFV-multiply=to now rp:multiply 


‘The flour, it is multiplying wasekeke: 


Ele ahay nendoye na, nagala kayga bay. 
ele -ahaj nendije na na-g=ala kijga baj 
thing=Pl DEM PSP _18+pFv-do=to like this NEG 


‘These things, I have never done like this: 


Ne na, kónjokom ne asabay. 
ne na kó-nzók-óm ne asa-baj 
1S PSP 2P-IFV-Íind-2P 1S again-NEG 


‘[As for] me, you will never find me again: 


Cicada, S. 18 
Ko mahay aka na, námbasaka na, mama agwazla solom ga lala. 
ko mahaj aka na ná-mbas -aka na mama ag”aķa solom ga 


on door on PSP 1S+IFV-rest=on PSP mother spp. of tree good ADJ 


lala 
well 


‘By my door, I will be able to rest well; the mother tree [is] good’ 


Values, S. 13 

A mosoyon ava na, ele ahay amowosle na, tege bay. 

a mosijo ava na ele =ahaj amu-wul-e na te-g-e bai 
at mission in psp thing-Pl pEP-forbid-cL PSP 3P-do-crL NEG 


‘In the church, these things that are forbidden, they don't do’ 


Although the presupposition-assertion construction is structurally a clause 
level phenomenon, it can function in information structuring at the proposition 
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level both to mark a boundary in a discourse, to set topic, and in participant track- 
ing. When a discourse conjunction or temporal adverb is marked as presupposed 
(33-35, see also 49 from Section 11.5), the clause as a whole marks a boundary in 
the discourse. Such a clause often indicates a time change or an episode bound- 
ary. Most of the episodes in the Disobedient Girl story (see Section 1.5) begin 
with a conjuction marked with na (34) or a na-marked temporal phrase (33, 35). 
All na-marked elements are underlined in the examples. 


(33) Disobedient Girl, S. 3 (the beginning of the setting) 
Zlezle na, Maloko ahay na, Hormbolom ávolata barka va. 


keke na Molok"5 =ahaj na Hormbolom á-vol-ata 
long ago psp Moloko=Pl PsP God 3S-IFV-send-3s.10 
barka-va 


blessing-PRF 


'Long ago, to the Moloko people, God had given to them his blessing: 


(34) Disobedient Girl, S. 9 (the beginning of episode 1) 
Nde ehe na, albaya ava aba. 
nde che na albaja ava aba 
so here psp young man EXT-*in EXT 


"And so, there once was a young man: 


(35) Disobedient Girl, S. 27 (the beginning of the dénouement) 
Embesen cacapa na, zar ahan angala. 
&-mbefer] tsatsapa na zar=ahan a-ngala 
3s-rest after some time PSP man=3S.POSS 3S+PFV-return 


“After a while, her husband came back: 


The presupposition-assertion construction is also used to mark topic for partic- 
ipant shifts. The na-marked element will be the main participant of the clauses 
that follow it, until there is another na-marked clause-initial element. Lambrecht 
(1994: 151) says, 


“what is presupposed in a topic-comment relations is not the topic itself, nor 
its referent, but the fact that topic referent can be expected to play a role in 
a given proposition, due to its status as a center of interest or matter of con- 
cern in the conversation. It is this property that most clearly distinguishes 


Called ‘subject’ in Chafe (1976). 
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topic arguments from focus arguments, whose role in the proposition is al- 
ways unpredictable at the time of utterance...One therefore ought not to say 
that a topic referent “is presupposed” but that, given its discourse status, it 
is presupposed to play a role in a given proposition.” 


Na can be thought of as a kind of spotlight, drawing attention to that already- 
known participant as one to which new or asserted information will be somehow 
related. Lines S. 12, 14, and 15 from the Disobedient Girl text are shown in (36). 
In S. 12, zar ahan ‘her husband’ is marked with na.’ He is the subject of all of the 
clauses until hor ‘the woman’ is marked with na in S.14. Then, the woman is the 
subject of all the clauses until the flour is marked with na in S.23. Na-marking 
thus functions here in shifting the spotlight from one participant as topic to an- 
other. In these examples, only the na-marked participants are underlined. 


(36) Disobedient Girl, S. 12 
Sen ala na, zar ahan na, dok medakan na monoye ata. 
Jen=ala na zar-ahag na dək me-dak=an na 
ID:go=to PSP man-3s.POSS PSP ID:show NOM-show-358.IO 3S.DO 


mi-nz-ije=atota 

NOM-Sit-CL=3P.POSS 

‘Then her husband instructed her in their habits: (lit. going, her husband 
instructing their sitting) 


(37) Disobedient Girl, S. 14-15 
Hor na, ambadan aka away, “Ayokon zar golo.” 
h*or na a-mbad=an -aka awij ajok"or zar g"olo 
woman PSP 3s-change-3s.10 -on said agreed man HON 


"Ihe woman replied. She said, “Yes, my dear husband” 


Marking with na can also mark contrastive topic; i.e., a section of discourse will 
be 'about' that participant, instead of whatever the preceding section of discourse 
was about. (38), which comes from a Moloko song, marks a participant shift but 
also functions to contrast the speaker's situation with others just mentioned in 


the discourse.? 


TThe double na-marked elements senala na ‘later’ and zar ahan na ‘her husband’ function to 
build up tension (see Section 11.5 for further discussion). 
"This is called ‘contrastiveness’ in Chafe (1976). 
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(38) Ndam akar ahay ténje a avoya ava. 
ndam akar-ahaj te-nz-e a avija ava 
people theft-Pl 3p+1FVv-sit-cL at suffering in 


‘(On that day) thieves will be in suffering; 


Ne na, nénje no memle ga. 
ne na né-nz-e no memle ga 
1S PSP 1S+IFV-sit-cL with joy ADJ 


‘[but] as for me, I will rest in joy’ 


11.3 Assertion-presupposition construction: right-shifted 
na-marked element 


The assertion-presupposition construction occurs when the (na-marked) presup- 
posed element is placed after the main clause. This construction is found in con- 
cluding statements that explain what has happened in a discourse.’ In (39), from 
the concluding lines of a narrative, the na-marked elements that occur in a de- 
pendent clause that occurs after the matrix clause explain the problem that the 
discourse deals with - the fact that cows have destroyed a field.” 


(39) Kógom ala na memey, sla ahay na amazome govah na. 
k$-g"-5m -ala na memsj ła -ahaj na ami-gom-e govax na 
2+1FV-do-1PIN -to Psp how  cow-Pl psp pEP-eat-cL field PsP 


"What are you going to do [since] the cows ate up the field?' (lit. you will 
do how, the cows having eaten the field) 


In (40), the na-marked final element is a relative clause explaining the main 
point of the narrative - that the woman had brought a curse onto the Moloko 
people by what she had done. 


(40) Disobedient Girl, S. 38 
Metesle anga war dalay ngondoye, 
me-tel-e anga war dalaj ggindije 
NOM-curse-cL POSS child girl DEM 


"Ihe curse [is] belonging to that young woman; 


?It is also seen in some information questions Section 10.3.1. 
Note that the other two occurrences of na in this example function in focus (Section 11.5) and 
definiteness (Section 11.4), respectively. 
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amazata aka ala avoya nengehe ana maze ahay na. 
ama-z-ata -aka -ala avija nengehe ana mize -ahaj na 
DEP-take=3P.10 =on=to suffering DEM DAT person-Pl psp 


‘the one that brought this suffering onto the people’ 


11.4 Definite construction: na-marked clausal element 


The Definite construction occurs when a non-fronted noun phrase is marked 
by na. Figure 11.1 (from Section 11.2) shows the default order of constituents in 
a clause. In the definite construction, the na-marked element is in its normal 
clausal position. In this construction, na functions in the realm of definiteness. 
Definiteness is defined by Lambrecht (1994: 79) as signalling when "the referent 
of a phrase is assumed by the speaker to be identifiable to the addressee.” While 
definiteness is a separate function than presupposition, Lambrecht points out 
that definiteness is related to presupposition in that the definite article is a gram- 
matical symbol for an assumption on the speaker's part that the hearer is able 
to identify the definite element in a sentence - the speaker presupposes that the 
addressee can identify the referent designated by that noun phrase. 

In (41) from the Cows in the Field story, the na marker is attached to the noun 
gavah ‘field’ within an adpositional phrase. This construction is simply identi- 
fying the field to be the one that the cows destroyed, definite and previously 
mentioned in the story, and not some other unidentified field. In the examples 
in this section, the na-marked noun phrase is underlined and the adpositional 
phrase is delimited by square brackets. 


(41) Tozlorav ta ala va [a govah na ava]. 
tà-Eorav ta-ala-va [agevax na ava] 
3P+PFV-move out 3P.DO=to=PRF at field psp in 


‘They had driven them out of the field’ 


Example (42) is from the Disobedient Girl story. Her house is marked as defi- 
nite with na. 


(42) Disobedient Girl, S. 26 
Nata ndahan dabasolak momotava alay 
nata ndahan dobosolok mo-mot-ava-alaj 
and then 3s ID:collapse/die NoM-die-in-away 


‘And she collapsed dabasolak, dying’ 
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a hod [a hay na ava]. 
a hod [a haj na ava] 
at stomach GEN house PsP in 


‘inside the house: 


Likewise in (43), the noun mosayon 'church' is marked as definite within the 
adpositional phrase a masayon na ava ‘in the church’ 


(43) Values, S. 3 
Sowat na, tota [a mosoyon na ava] nondoye na, 
suwat na tata [a musijon na ava] nindije na 
ID:disperse PSP 3P at mission PSP in DEM PSP 
‘As the people go home from church, (lit. disperse, they in the mission 
there) 


pester áhata, "Ey, ele nehe na, kógom bay!" 

pefter á-h-ata ej ele nehena kó-g"-om ba 
pastor 3s«1rv-tell-3».10 hey thing DEM PSP 2+1FV-do-2P NEG 
‘the Pastor told them, “Hey! These things here, don’t do them!" 


(44) is from line S. 21 of the Snake story. The na-marked element gogolvan 
na ‘the snake’ follows the verb complex in its normal position of a direct object 
noun phrase within the verb phrase. 


(44) Snake, S. 21 
Alala, nəzlərav na ala gogolvan na a amata ava. 
a-l=ala nà-borav  na-ala g"og"olvag na a amata ava 
3S-go=to 1S+PFV-exit 3s.DO-to snake PSP at outside in 


“Sometime later I took the snake outside’ 


11.5 Presupposition-focus construction: na precedes the 
final element of the verb phrase 
The presupposition-focus construction in Moloko makes prominent the final el- 


ement of a clause.” Na precedes the final element in the verb phrase. This is the 
only na construction where the na-marker follows the verb complex but is not 


"Longacre & Hwang (2012: 221) define prominence as “spotlighting, highlighting, or drawing 
attention to something.” 
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clause final. In effect, all of that information that precedes the final element in 
the clause is marked as presupposed with na. The result is that the final element 
in the clause is highlighted in the discourse. 

Example (45) is from line S. 20 of the Disobedient Girl text. The placement 
of na postverbally, just before the final element in the verb phrase (gam "a lot’) 
functions to highlight that the woman prepared a lot of millet. The fact that she 
prepared a lot of millet instead of just one grain (as she was instructed) is critical 
to the outcome of the story. An added effect of the na plus pause before the final 
element is to slow down the narrative just a bit, resulting in heightened attention 
on the final element gam "a lot? In the examples in this section, the prominent 
final element is bolded and the na-marked elements are underlined. 


(45) Disobedient Girl, S. 20 
Jo madala háy na, gam. 
dzo ` ma-d-ala haj na gam 
ID:take NOM-prepare=to millet pap a lot 


‘She prepared lots of millet? 


Multiple elements in a clause or sentence that are marked with na will add 
even more prominence to the final element. This kind of construction is seen 
at summation points in a narrative. It is also seen in a hortatory text when the 
speaker is reiterating his or her argument to make an important point. The many 
marked elements slow down the discourse and build up tension towards the final 
element in the clause, thus putting even more emphasis on the focused item. In 
(46), the fact that the woman’s habit where she came from was to grind a large 
amount of millet at a time is crucial to the story. Three na-marked elements 
(a subject noun phrase, the verb phrase, and the complement without its final 
element) precede the adverb gam "a lot: 


(46) Disobedient Girl, S. 17 
Nde hor na, asorkala afa tata va na, 
nde h"or na a-sork=ala afa tota -va na 


so woman PSP 3S+PFV-habitually=to at place of 3P=PRF PSP 
*Now that woman, she was in the habit at their house; 
amohaya háy na, gam. 

amo-h-aja haj na gam 

DEP-grind-PLU millet psp alot 


‘[of] grinding a lot of millet’ 
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In (47) from the Values exhortation, there are a series of six na-marked ele- 
ments that reiterate some of the main points of argument that the speaker used. 
The final element anga way ‘whose [word]’ is made prominent and the effect is 
to cause the hearer to think about whose word the people accept (based on their 
behaviour). 


(47) Values, S. 29 
Hormbolom na, amadaslava ala moze na, ndahan ese na, 
Hormbolom na ama-dai-ava-ala  mrze na ndahan efe na 
God PSP DEP-multiply-in-to person PSP 3S again PSP 


‘God, the one that multiplied the people, him again; 


kagas ma Hormbolom na asabay na, 
ka-gas ma  Hormbolom na asa-baj na 
2s-catch word God PSP again-NEG PSP 


'[i£] you catch God's word no longer, 
káagas na, anga way? 

káá-gas na apga waj 
2S+POT-catch PsP Poss who 


"You won't accept anyone's word! (lit. you will catch it [word] of 
whom?) 


In both (48) and (49), the final prominent element is jayga ‘all’ The effect is 
to emphasise the totality of the events. In (48), the fact that all of the field was 
destroyed by the cows is important to the story. In (49), the story teller is em- 
phasising that it was important that everyone fought against the Mbuko. In fact, 
people who did not fight were beaten after the skirmish with the Mbuko ended. 


(48) Waya sla ahay na, tozom gevah na, joyga anga lome zlom. 
waja  1la-ahaj na t5-zom govax na dzijga agga lime kom 
because cow-Pl psp 3P-«Prv-eatfield psp all Poss 1PEX five 
‘Because those cows, they ate all of that field that belonged to the five of 
us.’ (lit. because the cows, they ate the field, all of it, belonging to us five) 


(49) Nde na, lame dow, nazlagom va na, joyga. 
nde na lme duw nd-kog-om va na dzijga 
so psp 1PEX also 1S+pFv-plant-1PEx body psp all 


'So, we also, we fought (lit. planted body), all of us: 
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In (50), two na-marked elements leave a negative particle highlighted at the 
end of the clause. The fact that the storytellers did not eat the people’s food was 
important since they would have been expected to eat. 


(50) Nde kay elé na, nozomom ele ata na, bay. 
nde kij ele na nà-zom-om ele -atota na baj 
so ID:looking eye psp is«Prv-eat-1PEx thing-3P.POSs PSP NEG 


‘So, one could see that we had not eaten their food? (lit. looking, we ate 
their thing, not) 


In the Disobedient Girl peak, four na-marked elements precede the expression 
of the most pivotal event in the narrative - the death of the girl (expressed in a 
clause that is bolded in 51). 


(51) Disobedient Girl, S. 26 
Alala na, ver na, árah mbof no hambo na, 
a-l=ala na ver na á-rax mbof no hombo na 
3S-go=to PSP room PSP 3S+IFV-fill Ip:up to the roof with flour Psp 


‘Later, the room, it filled up to the roof with the flour, 
dak modakaka alay ana hor na, 


dək me-dok-aka-alaj ana hir na 
plug Nom-plug=on=away DAT woman PSP 


‘(the flour] suffocated the woman; 


nata ndahan dabasolak momotava alay a hod a hay na ava. 
nata ndahag dobosolok" ` mo-mot-ava-alaj a had a ha 
then 3s ID:collapse/die NoM-die=in=away at stomach GEN house 


na ava 
PSP in 


‘and then she collapsed dabasolak, dying inside the house? 


The 3s po pronominal na (see Section 7.3.3) is identical to the presupposition 
marker na and some ambiguity can be encountered in contexts where na immedi- 
ately follows a verb that has no locational or directional extensions (which follow 
the DO pronominal but would precede a PSP marker). Two examples showing 
the ambiguity are (52—53). In (52), the underlined na could be interpreted as the 
presupposition marker since there are multiple na-marked elements in the clause 
and this final underlined na appears immediately before the final (presumably) 
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focussed element manjaye ata ‘their habits’ On the other hand, na could be the 
3S DO pronominal for the verb madakan ‘instructing to him, since the verb is in 
a construction which marks significant events (see stem plus ideophone auxil- 
iary Section 8.2.3), so it is the event of the husband instructing his wife that is 
highlighted by the preceding na-marked elements. 


(52) Disobedient Girl, S. 12 
Sen ala na, zar ahan na, dak modakan na monjoye ata. 
fen=ala na zar-ahag na dak moa-dak=an na 
ID:go-to PSP man-3$S.Poss PSP show NOM-show=3S.IO PSP 


mi-nz-ije=atata 

NOM-Sit-CL=3P.POSS 

‘Then her husband instructed her their habits: (lit. going, her husband, 
instructing to her, their sitting) 


In (53) the situation is more clear. We consider the two underlined na markers 
to be the 3s DO pronominal since even though there are multiple na-marked 
elements in the clause, these underlined markers are neither at the end of the 
noun phrase (as they would be if they were the definite marker), nor are they 
immediately before the final focussed element (as they would be if this was a 
presupposition-focus construction). The verb and noun phrases in question are 
each delimited by square brackets in the example. We found no unambiguous 
instance of the presupposition marker na breaking up a verb phrase except for 
the purpose of isolating the final focussed element in a verb phrase (cf. integrity 
of the vp, Section 8.1). Thus the first underlined na is 3s po for the verb tozom 
‘they eat It is doubling the direct object noun phrase govax ‘field’ Likewise, 
we found no unambiguous instance of the presupposition marker breaking up 
a noun phrase in any context and so consider the second underlined na as 3s 
DO pronominal for the nominalised verb magaye ‘doing’ within the noun phrase 
magaye na ahan ‘his doings. 


(53) Nde asa bahay a sla na, ndahan aka bay na, asa sla ahay na, 
nde asa bahaja da na ndahan aka baj na asa la-ahaj na 
so if chief GEN cow PSP 3s on NEG PSPif cow-Pl psp 


'So, if the owner of the cows wasn't there, [and] that the cows' 


[tozom na govah] na, deden na, ndahan na, 
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[ts-zom | na  gevax]na deden na ndahar na 

3P-PFV-eat3s.DO field psp truth Psp 3s PSP 

'really destroyed the fields is true (lit. if the cows ate the field true), [then] 
he; 

ámenjar no elé ahan bay na, [mogoye na ahan] na memey? 


á-monzar no  ele-ahay baj na [mrg-ij& na=ahan] na 
3S+IFV-see with thing=3s.POss NEG PSP NOM-do-CL 3S.DO=3S.POSS PSP 


memej 
how 


‘[since] he hasn't seen it for himself, what is he supposed to do?’ (lit. his 
doing, how) 
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Clause combining 


In Moloko, clauses may combine in six ways: 


12.1 


Complement clause (Section 12.1). The complement clause is an argument 
within the matrix clause (subject, direct object, or indirect object). 


Dependent adverbial clause (Section 12.2). A clause giving adverbial infor- 
mation concerning the verb in the matrix clause. 


Conjunction (Section 12.3). A clause linked to another clause by a conjunc- 
tion . 


Juxtaposition (Section 12.4). Two independent clauses may be linked by 
juxtaposition. 


Relative clause (discussed in Section 5.4.3). Relative clauses are clauses 
embedded in a noun phrase within the matrix clause. 


Expectation marker (discussed in Section 11.1). One clause may be marked 
with na or other expectation marker. The na-marked clause contains known 
or presupposed information. 


Complement clauses 


A complement clause is a clause that is an argument in the matrix clause. Com- 
plement clauses in Moloko can contain one of three verb forms: dependent, nom- 
inalised or finite. When the complement clause has the same subject as the main 
clause, the complement clause has a dependent or nominalised verb form (Sec- 
tion 12.1.1, see also Section 7.6 and Section 7.7). When the subject of the comple- 
ment clause is different than that in the main clause, the verb in the complement 
clause is finite and the clause has a noun phrase subject (Section 12.1.2). 


12 Clause combining 


12.11 Dependent and nominalised verb complement clauses 


The complement clause is embedded in the verb phrase as a subject, direct object, 
or indirect object within the matrix clause. Nominalised and dependent verb 
forms collocate with constructions that carry different modal or aspectual values. 
The nominalised form collocates with constructions that represent a finished, 
accomplished event! e.g., the nominalised form is found as a complement of 
ndav ‘finish; (1, see Section 7.6). In contrast, the dependent form is found in 
constructions that refer to an event that is incomplete or unachieved at the time 
of the matrix situation, e.g., the dependent form is found as a complement of the 
verb of inception zlan ‘begin’ as in (7) (see also Section 7.7). In the examples, the 
subject of the complement clause is indicated by @ when it is the same as the 
subject of the matrix clause. The clauses are delimited by square brackets and 
the verb is bolded. 


In (1) the nominalised form is the direct object of the matrix verb ndav ‘finish’ 


(1) [Nəndavalay [mawace]]. 
[na-ndav=alaj [Ø mu-wutf-e]] 
is-finish-away | NOM-write-cL 


‘I finish writing: 


A clause with the nominalised form can function as an argument of another 
verb. It is the subject in (2) and the direct object in (3-6). In each case, the 
nominalised form indicates that the event expressed by the verb is completed. 


(2 [[Mambade ahan na], asaw]. 
[[m1-mbid-e=ahan na] a-s=aw] 
NOM-remain-CL-3$.POSS PSP 3S-please=15S.10 


‘I want the leftovers. (lit. its remains pleases me) 


(3) [Bahay amakay [mazame sese]]. 
[bahaj à-mak-aj [Ó mr-3om-e  fefe]] 
chief 3s4*Prv-leave-CL  NoM-eat-crL meat 


"Ihe chief stopped eating meat. (lit. the chief left the eating of meat) 


"The situation refers to something that occurred in the past with ongoing effects to the point 
of reference. 
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(6) 
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[Nasar [madaye daf ] bay]. 

[na-sar [Q mr-d-ije daf] baj] 

1s-know  NOM-prepare-ct millet loaf NEG 

‘I don’t know how to make millet loaves. (lit. I don’t know the preparing 
of millet loaf). 


Disobedient Girl, S. 4 

[Avata [mavaye hada]]. 

[a-v=ata [mr-v-ije hada]] 

3S+IFV-spend time=3P.10 NOM-spend time-cL many 

‘It would last them enough for the whole year” (lit. it will spend time for 
them enough time-spendings; the nominalised form of the verb ‘spend 
time’ has been lexicalized as “year’) 


[Ege [mavaye moko] ehe], [nawas hay owla]. 
[e-g-e — [mr-v-ije mok"5] ehe] [na-was ` haj-uwla] 
38-do-cL NoM-spend time-cL six here 1s-cultivate millet-1s.POss 


‘Six years ago (lit. it did six years here), I cultivated my millet? 


In contrast, the dependent form is found in clauses where the event is incom- 
plete or unachieved idea at the time of the matrix situation, e.g., the verb of in- 
ception zlan ‘begin’ (7 and 8) (see also Section 7.7) and sark habitually (9-10). The 
writing hasn’t started in (7); the referent isn’t necessarily eating at the moment 
of (9); the fight was just beginning at the time of (8). In each case, the dependent 
form is the direct object of the matrix clause. 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


[Nazlan [amawace]]. 
[na-kan [Ø amu-wutf-e]] 
iS-begin ^ DEP-write-CL 


‘I begin to write? 


[Tazlan alome [amezloge va]]. 

[ta-kan =alrme [Oamri-kig-e val] 

3P-begin -1PEx.10 ` DEP-plant-cL body 

‘They started to fight us: (lit. they started to us planting bodies) 


[Asarkva [amapade sese]]. 
[a-sark=va [Ó ami-pid-e fefe]] 
3s-habitually=PRF ^ pEP-crunch-cr meat 


‘He usually eats meat’ (lit. He had a habit to eat meat) 
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(10) Disobedient Girl, S. 17 
[Hor na, asorkala afa tota va na, 
[hər na a-sark=ala afa tota-va na 
woman PSP 3s-habitually-to at house 3P=PRF PSP 


“The woman, she was in the habit at their house; 


[amahaya hay na gam]]. 
[Ø ama-h=aja haj na gam]] 
DEP-grind-PLU millet psp lots 


‘[of] grinding a lot of millet’ 


Dependent clauses are also found in complement clauses for verbs of desire. 
For example, the complement clause for the verb s ‘please’ in (11-13) expresses 
the unrealised object of the desire. Note that the subject of the complement clause 
(©) has the same referent as the indirect object of the matrix clause (=aw ‘to me’) 
in (11)? 

(11) [Asaw [amapede sese]]. 
[a-s=aw [Ó ami-ped-e Sefe]] 
3s-please-1s.10 ^ DEP-crunch-cr meat 


‘I want to eat meat: (lit. to eat meat pleases me) 


(12) [Asan [amadata aka va azan]]. 
[a-s-ar [Ø ama-d=ata =aka=va azar]] 
38-please=38.10 ^ DEP-prepare-3P.IO -on-PRF temptation 
‘He wanted to tempt them. (lit. to prepare a temptation for them pleases 
him) 
(13) Race story? 
[Asaw [amagaye ambele mbele no moktonok]]. 
[a-s=aw [Ó ami-g-ije ambele mbele no mok"tonok"]] 
3s-please-1s.10 ^ DEP-do-cr race with toad 


‘I want to race with the toad’ (lit. to do a race with the toad pleases me) 


12.1.2 Finite complement clauses 


Finite complement clauses are used with verbs that express propositional atti- 
tude, with verbs of speech, and with verbs of desire. The complement clause is 


^Compare with (22) in Section 12.1.2 where the subject of the complement clause is different 
and must be specified in the clause. 
?Friesen 2003. 
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the direct object of verbs expressing propositional attitude: ‘know’ (14), ‘think’ 
(15), ‘believe’ (16), ‘doubt’ (17), ‘forget’ (18), and ‘worry’ (19). Many of the ex- 
amples in this section are elicited and therefore the first clause is followed by 
the presupposition marker na (Section 11.1). This marker indicates that the first 
clause contains presupposed (mutually known) information (in this case, the pre- 
supposition was established by the elicitation question). 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


[Nasar na va, [bahay apadoava sese]]. 
[na-sar na -va [bahaj a-pada=va fefe]] 
1S-know DO =PRF chief 3s«Prv-crunch-PRF meat 


‘I know it, the chief ate meat. 


[Nodagalay na, [bahay apadəva sese]]. 
[ne-dogal-aj na [bahaj a-pada=va Sefe]] 
is-think-cr psp chief 3s+PFV-crunch=PRF meat 
'T think [that] the chief ate meat? 


[Nafad na, [bahay apadoava sese]]. 
[na-fad na [bahaj a-pado=va fefe]] 
1S-place psp chief 3s+PFv-crunch=PRF meat 


‘I believe [that] the chief ate meat: (lit. I place, the chief already ate meat) 


[Nokad waya na, [bahay apadoava sese]]. 
[na-kad waja na [bahaj a-pada=va fsfe1] 
iS-kill because psp chief 3s-«Prv-crunch-Pnr meat 


‘I doubt [that] the chief ate meat’ (lit. I counsel that) 


[Acokozlaw a har ava [bahay apadoeva sese]]. 

[a-tfokok-aw a har ava [bahaj à-pado-va fsfe1] 
3s-forget=1s.10 at body in chief 3s«Prv-crunch-Pnr meat 
‘I forgot [that] the chief ate meat’ 


[Nazlaway na, [bahay apadova sese]]. 
[na-kaw-aj na [bahaj a-pada=va fsfe1] 
iS-fear-CL psp chief 3s«Prv-crunch-PRF meat 


‘Tam afraid [that] the chief ate meat? 


Indirect speech is often expressed using a complement clause with a finite verb 
(20-21). 
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(20) 


(21) 


[Ne away [bahay apadəva sese]]. 

[ne awij [bahaj a-pada=va fsfe1] 
ıs said chief 3s«Prv-crunch-PRr meat 
‘I said [that] the chief ate meat. 

[Maloko ahay baba ahay tawoy na, 
[Molok"o-ahaj baba=ahaj tawij na 
Moloko=Pl father-Pl 3P-said PsP 
"Ihe Moloko fathers say [that]? 


[Hormbolom ege Porav va ko war anga maze dedelen ga aka |]. 


[Hormbolom é-g-e Dborav-va ko war aggamize dedelen ga 
God 3S+PFV-do-cL heart-Pnr on child poss person black ADJ 
aka]] 

on 


‘God got mad at the black people’ (lit. Creator did heart on the child that 
belongs to black person) 


Complement clauses with irrealis verbs are embedded under matrix verbs of 
will and desire (wish; ‘want, ‘hope’). (22) shows a complement of the verb asaw 
‘it pleases me? The complement shows the object of the desire expressed in the 
matrix clause. The complement has a different subject than the Loc of the desire 
in the matrix clause. The verb is finite and its subject is made explicit. 


(22) 


Asaw na, [bahay mapaday sese]. 

a-s=aw na [bahaj ma-pad-aj fefe] 

3s-please=1s.10 psp chief 3s-«Hom-crunch-cr meat 

‘I want the chief to eat meat. (lit. that the chief should eat meat pleases 
me). 


In (22) above, the complement clause is the subject of the main verb; in (23), it 
is the indirect object.” 


^Compare with (11) from Section 12.1.1 which shows a complement with the same subject as the 
location of the desire in the matrix clause. 

‘In Moloko, the indirect object uniformly expresses the semantic Loc (e.g., recipient or benefi- 
ciary, see Chapter 9). In this case, the metaphorical location of the imploring is its purpose — 
where the speaker wants to go with his actions towards the chief. The semantic Theme (the 
chief) is being persuaded to the roc (eating meat). 
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(23) Nadabakay bahay na ana [mazom sese]. 
no-dobak-aj bahajna ana [mà-zom fefe] 
1s-implore-cr chief PSP DAT 38+HOR-eat meat 
‘I persuaded the chief to eat meat: (lit. I implored the chief to he should 
eat meat) 


12.2 Dependent adverbial clauses 


Adverbial clauses give oblique information concerning the verb in the matrix 
clause. The adverbial clause containing a dependent verb is embedded in the 
main clause as the first or last element. Adverbial clauses before the matrix clause 
(24-26) function to express an event in progress at the time of the matrix event 
or situation. The entire adverbial clause is delimited by square brackets and the 
dependent verb is bolded in the examples. The subject of the dependent adverbial 
clause must be known in the context; in (24), the subject is @ and in (25-26) the 
subject pronoun ndahan precedes the dependent clause. 


(24) Disobedient Girl, S. 5 
[[Amohaya ko ver aka na], tázad war elé hay bolen]. 
[[O ama-h=aja ko ver aka na] tá-zad war ele haj biley] 
DEP-grind-PLU on stone on PSP 3P+IFV-take child eye millet one 


‘For grinding on the grinding stone, they would take one grain of millet’ 


(25) [[Ndahan amacen mabele a mboko ahay doreffefe na], away, “Almay?!”] 
[[ndahar amr-tfzy mr-bel-e a  mbok"o-ahaj direffefe na] 
3S DEP-hear NOM-move-CL GEN Mbuko-Pl  Ip:movement PsP 


‘He, hearing the movement of the Mbuko’ (lit. he to hear moving of 
Mbukos dereffefe), 

awij almaj] 

said what 

‘he said, “What?!” 


(26) Disobedient Girl, S. 16 
[[Ndahan amandava bal na], zar ahan olo ametele 
[[ndahar ama-nd-ava bal na] zar=ahan ` 3-lo ame-tel-e 
3S DEP-sleep-in ID:some PSP Man=3S.POSS 3S+PFV-go DEP-walk-cL 
‘After she had been there for some time (lit. she, sleeping there for some 
time), her husband went away’ 
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ka dalmete ahan aka a slam enen]. 
ko dilmete-ahar akaa łam enen! 
on neighbor-3s.Poss on at place another 


‘to walk in the neighborhood to some place’ 


Adverbial clauses that occur after the main clause (27-30) occur with verbs 
of movement (lo ‘go, njé ‘leave’).° The dependent clause expresses the (as yet 
unachieved) purpose of the going; in (27) the reader does not know if the subject 
actually bought fish or not, although it is expected. 


(27) [Olo a kosoko ava [amasakwame kolef]]. 
[o a kosok"5 ava [Ø amr-sek"om-e  kilef]] 
3s-go at market in DEP-buy/sell-cr fish 


‘He/she went to the market [in order] to buy fish’ 


(28) [Kalen zar ahan na, enjé ele ahan [amatele]]. 
[kley zar=ahan na e-nz-e ele-ahar [Ø amr-tel-e]] 
then man=3s.Poss PSP 3s-leave-cr thing-3s.POss ^ DEP-walk-cL 
"Ihen her husband left to go walking [somewhere]: 
Likewise, in (29), the reader does not know if the young men actually succeed 
at bringing back the tree (and indeed the story reveals that they do not succeed, 
Section 1.6). 


(29) Cicada, S. 16 
[Kolen albaya ahay tolo [amazala agwazla na]. 
[kilen albaja-ahaj ` GJ [Ø ama-z-ala ag"aba na]] 
then young men-Pl3P-go  DEP-take-to spp. of tree PsP 


"Ihen the young men went to bring back the tree [to the chief]: 


A lengthened prefix vowel in the dependent form in an adverbial clause can 
also express mood (the desire of the speaker, see Section 7.4.3). The lengthened 
prefix vowel, bolded in (30), expresses potential actions which are not yet com- 
plete or even expected, but they are desired by the speaker. 


"We have not found clause-final adverbial clauses with other verbs. 
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(30) [Bahay ata ahay daw tólo doren [amaakowala ele mozome]]. 


[bahaj-atota-ahaj duw t$5-lo dire [Ø amaa-kuw=ala ele 
chief-3P.Poss-Pl also 3P+IFvV-go far DEP+POT-seek=to thing 
mri-3om-e]] 

NOM-eat-CL 


‘Their chiefs also, they will have to travel far in order to find something 
to eat [in a famine]. 


12.3 Clauses linked by conjunctions and conjunctive 
adverbs 


The verbs in clauses connected by a conjunction or conjunctive adverb are al- 
ways finite. The conjunction or adverb specifies the relationship between the 
two linked clauses. Conjuctions can be either subordinating or coordinating. 
Clauses subordinated by a conjunction can be divided into two types, depend- 
ing on whether the subordinate clause follows or precedes the main clause (dis- 
cussed in Sections 12.3.1 and 12.3.2, respectively). Coordinating conjunctions link 
clauses that are not syntactically dependent on one another (Section 12.3.3). Con- 
junctive adverbs also function to link clauses (Section 12.3.4). Table 12.1 shows 
the characteristics of all of the conjunctions and conjunctive adverbs in Moloko. 


12.3.1 Adverbial clauses introduced by a subordinating conjunction 


When an adverbial clause introduced by a subordinating conjunction follows 
the main clause, the adverbial clause supplies new information to the discourse. 
The different subordinate conjunctions specify the relationship between the new 
information and the matrix clause. Subordinating conjunctions include bayna 
‘because, waya ‘because, and kawaya ‘because, (all involved in reason-result 
constructions) and ha ‘until’ Sentences in Moloko do not normally have multiple 
subordinate clauses. In the examples, each of the subordinate clauses is delimited 
by square brackets. 

Bayna’ ‘because’ (31-34) is used in result-reason clause constructions that link 
only two clauses. The clause subordinated by bayna demonstrates the proof for 
the statement in the matrix clause. 


7Bayna ‘because’ may be a compound of the negative bay and the presupposition marker na. 
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(31) 


(32) 


(33) 


(34) 


12.3 Clauses linked by conjunctions and conjunctive adverbs 


Snake, S. 19 

Nengehe na, Hormbolom aloko ehe, [bayna anjakay nok 

nmjgehe na Hormbolom-alok"5 ehe [bijna  à-nzak-aj nok” 
DEM PSP God=1PIN.Poss here because 3S+PFVv-find-cL 2s 


‘This one here, our God [is really] here [with us], because it found you’ 


ha a slam mandaye ango ava]. 
ha a łam mrnd-ije-agg" ava] 
until at place NoM-sleep-CL-2s.Poss in 


'even in your bed (lit. all the way to the place of your lying): 


Náavolalokwoye saloy [bayna kogom va slorele gam]. 
náá-vol-alok"eje soloj[bijna ko-g"-om -va Zuele gam] 
1S+POT-give=2P.10 coin because 2-do-2P =PRF work much 


‘I will give you money because you have done a lot of work’ 


Nazala molama owla a lopoytal ava 
nà-z-ala moelama-uwla a lopijtal ava 
1S+PFV-take=to sibling-1s.Poss at hospital in 


‘I took my brother to the hospital’ 


[bayna dango awolan]. 
[bijna dogg"» a-wal=an] 
because throat 3s-hurt=3s.10 


‘because his throat was hurting’ 


Cicada, S. 14 

Deden bahay, agwazla ngandaye ágasaka ka mahay ango aka, 

deden bahaj ag"aka gindije á-gas-aka ka mahaj-agg"» aka 
truth chief spp. of tree DEM 3S+IFV-get=on on door-2s.Poss on 
‘True, chief, it would be pleasing if that particular tree would be by your 
door, 


[boyna agwazla ga solom ga; abasay ava bay]. 
[bijna ag"aba ga solomga abasaj ava baj] 
because spp. of tree ADJ good ADJ blemish EXT NEG 


‘because this tree is good; it has no faults. 


A clause subordinated by waya ‘because’ (35-36) indicates the reason for some- 
thing that is described in the previous clauses. The preceding clauses function to 
give a context for the statement in the waya clause. In (35) (from S. 7-8 of the 
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Disobedient Girl story Section 1.5) the waya clause provides an explanation for 
the events in the preceding paragraph. S. 7 gives the result (one grain of millet 
would give enough food for a family) and S. 8 gives the reason behind it (because 
the millet multiplied while the flour was being ground). 


(35) Disobedient Girl, S. 7 
War elé háy bolen fan na, 
war ele haj biley far na 
child eye millet one yet psp 


‘Just one grain of millet; 


anjata pew ha ambad ese. 
a-nz=ata pew ha á-mbad efe 
3S+1FV-suffice=3P.10 enough until 3s+1FVv-remain again 


‘it sufficed for them, even to leaving leftovers: 


Disobedient Girl, S. 8 

[Waya a mohaya ahan ava na, 

[waja a mo-h-aja-ahar ava na 
because at NOM-grind-PLU-3s.POSS in PSP 


‘Because, during its grinding; 


ásak ko ver aka no mosoke]. 
á-sak ko ver akano  mr-rk-e] 
38+1FV-multiply on grinding stone on with Now-multiply-cr 


‘jt would really multiply on the grinding stone. (lit. multiply with 
multiplying) 


Another result-reason construction with waya is shown in (36) (from part of 
a story not illustrated in this work). The clause subordinated by waya explains 
the reason why the speaker didn't know how to proceed. It was important in the 
story that the speaker had already visited the subprefect. 


(36) Nasar heraf ele nongehe asabay 
nà-sar horaf ele — ntngehe asa-baj 
1S-PFV-know medicine thing DEM ^ again-NEG 


‘I didn't know how to resolve the problem (lit. I never knew the medicine 
for this particular thing); 
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[waya nolva afa sowporefe]. 

[waja  n3-l-va afa suwpirefz] 

because 1s*PFV-go-PRF at house of subprefect 

‘because I had already been to the subprefect [and he didn't help me]. 
The demonstrative ndana in the phrase waya ndana refers the hearer to the 

previously-mentioned clauses to discover the reason behind the statement intro- 

duced by waya ndana. In the reason-result construction shown in (37) (from the 

Disobedient Girl story), S. 34 states that God had gotten angry because of the girl 

that disobeyed. The waya ndana clause in S. 35 identifies that the information in 

S.34 is the reason for the statement in S. 35; it was because of God's anger that 

God took back his blessing from the Moloko. 


(37) Disobedient Girl, S. 33 
Hormbolom aga Porav va kowaya war dalay na, 
Hormbolom á-ga Dorav-va kuwaja war dalaj na 
God 3S+IFV-do heart=prF because of child girl psp 


‘God got angry because of that girl; 


amecen slomay baj ngondoye. 
ame-tfer damaj bai ggindije 
DEP-hear ear NEG DEM 


‘that one who was disobedient.’ 


Disobedient Girl, S. 35 

[Waya ndana Hormbolom ázata aka barka ahan va]. 

[waja ndana Hormbolom á-z-ata-aka barka=ahan=va] 
because DEM God 3S+IFV-take=3P.IO=on blessing=3s.POSS=PRF 


‘Because of that previously-mentioned [event], God had taken back his 
blessing from them? 


The conjunction kawaya ‘because’ / ‘that is’ (38-39, reproduced here from 37) 
introduces clauses (or noun phrases) that explaination the situation expressed in 
previous clauses. Kowaya introduces the conditional construction in (38) (from 
the Disobedient Girl story S. 3-4) that gave the reasoning behind the blessing 
that the Molokos experienced in the past. 
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(38) Disobedient Girl, S. 3 
Zlezle na, Maloko ahay na, Hormbolom ávolata barka va. 


keke na Molok"o-ahaj na Hormbolom a-val=ata 
long ago psp Moloko-Pl PsP God 3S-1FV-send-3s.10 
barka-va 


blessing-PRF 

‘Long ago, to the Moloko people, God had given his blessing’ 
Disobedient Girl, S. 4 

[Kowaya asa tawasva nekwen koygehe daw], 


[kuwaja asa t3-was-va nek"er kijgehe duw] 
thatis if 3P-«Prv-cultivate-Pnr little ike this also 


‘That is, even if they had only cultivated a little [millet] like this; 
avata movoye hada. 

a-v=ata m1-v-ije hada 
3S+IFV-spend time=3P.10 NOM-spend time-cr a lot 


‘jt would last them enough for the whole year: 


In the conclusion of the same story (39), kawaya introduces a noun phrase with 


a relative clause that gives the reason for God’s anger. 


(39) Disobedient Girl, S. 33 
Hormbolom ága Porav va 
Hormbolom á-ga Dorav-va 
God 3s*IFV-do heart=PRF 


‘God got angry (lit. did heart)’ 

[kowaya war dalay amecen slomay bay ngandaye]. 
[kuwaja war dalaj ame-tfer 1omaj baj ngindije] 
because child female pEp-hear ear NEG that 


‘because of that girl, that one who was disobedient: 


The clause introduced by ha ‘until’ expresses a literal or metaphorical bound- 
ary that marks the cessation of the activity or situation expressed by the matrix 


clause (40,8 41). 


*From the Race story, Friesen 2003. 
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(40) Korcece ahomay ahomay ahomay 
kirtfetfe a-ham-aj a-ham-aj a-hom-aj 
giraffe 3s-run-CL 3s-run-CL 3S-run-CL 
‘The giraffe ran and ran and ran’ 


[ha ayaday ndele pas passa]. 
[ha a-jad-aj ndele pos pas=sa] 
until 3s-tire-cr rp:completely tired=apv 


‘until he was completely tired out 


In (41), the second clause begins with ha ‘until’ and gives adverbial information 
to the matrix clause concerning how long that one grain of millet will satisfy their 
hunger. 


(41) Disobedient Girl, S. 7 
War elé háy bolen fan na, ánjata pew 
war ele haj ` ben fay na á-nz-ata pew 
child eye millet one already psp 3s+1FVv-suffice=3P.10 enough 


‘One grain of millet, it sufficed for them’ 


[ha ambad ese]. 
[ha a-mbad efe] 
until 3s-remain again 


‘even to leaving leftovers. (lit. until it remained again) 


12.3.2 Conditional construction 


The subordinating conjuction asa ‘if’ intoduces a condition on the realisation of 
the event expressed by the main clause. The construction is asa plus the condi- 
tional clause. The end of the subordinate clause is delimited by the presupposi- 
tion marker na or the particle daw also. Which marker is employed depends 
upon speaker assessment. If the presupposition marker na delimits the condi- 
tion (42-44), the clause is neutral with respect to whether the speaker expects 
the condition to be fulfilled or not. In the examples of this section, both the sub- 
ordinating conjunction and presupposition or 'unexpected' information marker 
are bolded, and the subordinate clause is delimited by square brackets. 


(42) [Asa kége akar na], náabok. 
[asa ké-g-e akar na] náá-5-5k" 
if | 2s«1Fv-do-cr theft psp 1s+PoT-beat=2s.10 


‘If you steal, I will beat you: 
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(43) 


(44) 


[Asa ások njowelek na], kándaday elele kolen. 
[asa á-s-ok" nzuwelek  na]ká-ndad-aj elele kley 
if 3s+IFV-cut=2S.O spp. of leaf) psp 2s«1rv-like-cr sauce then 


‘If you like this kind of leaf, you will like this sauce: 


[Asa taban va ana maze na], 
[asa ta-b=an -va anamize na] 
if  3P-«Prv-hit-3s.10 =PRF DAT person PSP 


‘If someone has gotten beaten; 


lokwoye na, gom ala sortofka medekal alokwoye. 
lok"gje na g-om -ala sortfka ^ medekal-alok"oje 
2P PSP do[IMP]-2P =to certificate medical-2».Poss 


‘make a medical certificate for him’ (lit. do for him your medical 
certificate) 


When the subordinated clause is delimited by d2w 'also' (45-46), the meaning 
of asa shifts to more of a concessive idea. 


(45) 


(46) 


Disobedient Girl, S. 4 

[Asa towas va nekwen koygehe daw], 

[asa tà-was-va nek"er kijgehe duw] 

if  3P-Prv-cultivate-PRr little like this also 

'Even if they had only cultivated a little [millet] like this; 
ávata movoye hada. 

á-v-ata mi-v-ije hada 
3S+IFV-spend time=3P.10 NOM-spend time-cL many 


‘jt would last them enough for the whole year: 


[Asa maze ahay tocahay ele daw], Hormbolom ecen asabay. 
[asa mrze-ahaj to-tsah-aj ele duw] Hormbolom e-tfeg — asa-baj 
if —person-Pl 3p-ask-c1 thing also God 3s-hear again-NEG 


‘Even if people ask for anything, God doesn't hear anymore? 


Normally the subordinated clause is followed by the main clause (42-47), how- 
ever the clause expressing the condition can be right-shifted in some contexts 
(48). The asa clause is always delimited by na. 
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Disobedient Girl, S. 13 

[Asa asok amohaya na], 

[asa à-s-ok" amo-h-aja na] 

if 3s+1FVv-please=2s.10 DEP-grind-PLU PSP 

‘If you want to grind, (lit. if grinding pleases to you) 
kazad war elé hay bolen. 


ká-zad war ele haj ` ben 
2s+IFV-take child eye millet one 


‘you take only one grain? 


Gabar anday agaw [asa bahay apaday sese na]. 

Sabar a-ndaj a-g-aw [asa bahaj a-pad-aj fefe na] 

fear 3s-PROG 3s-do-1s.0 if chief 3s«Prv-crunch-cr meat PsP 

‘I am afraid that the chief ate meat’ (lit. fear is doing me if the chief ate 
meat) 


Other particles co-occurring with the conjunction asa ‘if’ can modify its force. 
Clauses subordinated by the dative marker plus 'if' ana asa have a strong ex- 
pectation that the condition will be fulfilled (49), while clauses subordinated by 
azana asa ‘maybe if’ carry the expectation that the condition might be fulfilled, 
rendering the subordinating clause to have almost a temporal meaning (50). 


(49) 


(50) 


[Ana asa kege akar bay na], nabok bay. 
[ana asa ké-g-e akar baj na] ná-b-ok* baj 
DAT if 2s«Prv-do-cr theft NEG PSP 1s41Fv-beat-2s.10 NEG 


‘If you don't steal [and I don't expect you to steal], I won't beat you: 


[Azana asa tanday tozlabay ele memey na], 

[azana asa ta-ndaj to-Eab-aj ele memej na] 

maybe if 3P-PROG 3P-pound-cri thing how PsP 

‘When something is being pounded, (lit. if perhaps they are pounding 
something,) 

tózlogalay avolo bay. 

t$-Eog-alaj avolo baj 

3P+1FV-throw=away high up NEG 

'the baton is not thrown too high: (lit. they don't throw the baton too 
high) 
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12.3.3 Coordinate constructions 


Coordinate constructions consists of two independent clauses linked by a co- 
ordinate conjunction. The coordinating conjunction specifies the way that the 
clauses are connected. They include nata ‘and then’ and azlana ‘but’ In (51-55), 
the conjunction is bolded and the coordinate clause is delimited by square brack- 


ets. 


Nata 'and then' marks the clauses which contain the most pivotal events in 
a narrative. Two clauses from the Cicada narrative are marked with nata (51). 
These two clauses mark the peak event of the cicada's success at transporting 
the tree for the chief. One clause in the peak of the Disobedient Girl narrative is 
marked with nata (52). This marked peak event is the death of the girl, the result 
of her disobedience. 


(51) 
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Cicada, S. 25 

[Nata olo], 

[nata — 3-15] 

and then 3s+PFVv-go 


"And then he went; 


Cicada, S. 26 

albaya ahay tolo sen na, 
albaja-ahaj to-lo fen na 
youth-Pl  3»-go ID:go PSP 
"Ihe young men went; 


albaya ahay weley toh anan doray na, abay. 

albaja-ahaj welej tox ^ an-ar daraj na abaj 

youth-Pl which 1p:put DaT=3s.10 head psp EXT+NEG 

‘None of the young men could lift it? (lit. whichever young man put his 
head [to the tree in order to lift it], there was none) 


Cicada, S. 27 
[Nata motade tah anan doray ana agwazla ngondoye]. 
[nata ` mitide tox an=an dəraj ana ag*aka gindije] 


and then cicada Ip:put on head DAT-3$.10 head DAT spp. of tree DEM 


‘And then the cicada put his head to that tree: 


(52) 


12.3 Clauses linked by conjunctions and conjunctive adverbs 


Disobedient Girl, S. 26 

Alala na, ver na árah mbof no hombo na, 

a-l=ala na ver na á-rax mbof no Mhombo na 
3S-go=to PSP room PSP 3S+IFV-fill ID:up to the roof with flour psp 


‘Later, the room, it filled to the roof with flour; 
dak madakaka alay ana hor na, 


dak ma-dak=aka=alaj ana bar na 
plug Nom-plug=on=away DAT woman PSP 


‘it suffocated the woman, 
[nata ndahan dabasolak mamatava alay a hod a hay na ava]. 


[nata ndahay dobosolok" ^ mo-mot-ava-alaj a hYod a ba 
then 3s ID:collapse/die Now-die-in-away at stomach GEN house 


na ava] 
PSP in 


‘and then she collapsed dabasolak, dying inside the house? 


Azlana? ‘but’ indicates that the clause that follows will contain an element of 
counter-expectation to something in the previous clause (53-55). 


(53) 


(54) 


Disobedient Girl, S. 10 - 11 

Olo azala dalay. [Azlona war dalay ndana cekozlere ga]. 

à-lo à-z-ala dalaj [akana war dalaj ndana tfekrbere 
3S+PFV-go 3s*PFV-take-to girl but girl female Dem disobedience 


ga] 
ADJ 


‘He went and took a wife, but the girl [was] disobedient: 


Avoyon agan va gabar ana Abangay. Ahoman alay nekwen. 

avijr  a-g-ar -va gobarana Abangaj a-hom-ar  -alaj nek”en 
airplane 3s-do-3s.10 =PRF fear DAT Abangay 3s-run-3s.10 -to little 
"Ihe airplane made Abangay afraid (lit. did fear to her), [so] she ran away 
a little’ 


? Azlana ‘but’ may be a compound of azla ‘now’ and the presupposition marker na. 
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(55) 


[Azlona na me, lome nata baboza ahay na, 
[akana na me Ime nata baboza-ahaj na 
but PsP opinion 1PEx and children-Pl psp 


*But on the other hand, I and the children; 

ko mabele nekwen daw, nobalom bay]. 

kə mri-bel-e nek”en duw no-bol-om baj] 
even NoM-move-cL little also 1s-move-1PEx NEG 


‘we didn’t budge even a little (lit. even a little movement we didn't move): 


Nahan ana hor əwla ne away majaw ala yam 
na-h-ar ana h"or-uwla ne awij mà-dz-aw -ala jam 
1S-tell=3s.10 DAT wife-1s.POss 1s said 3s«Hon-help-1s.10 -to water 


‘I told my wife to bring me water’ 
amobele; [azlona acahay bay]. 
amr-bel-e [abona a-tsah-aj baj] 
DEP-wash-cL but ^ 3s-obey-cri NEG 


‘to wash; but she didn't obey me: 


12.3.4 Adverbial clauses with conjunctive adverbs 


Conjunctive adverbs are adverbs that function to connect clauses within a larger 
discourse. They include kalen ‘next; nde ‘therefore? and macakambay 'mean- 
while? With the exception of kalen, conjunctive adverbs are clause-initial. The 
examples give some of the surrounding context so that their function can be 
demonstrated. Many of the examples are from the Disobedient Girl story or the 
Cicada story. In order to study the larger context for the examples, the stories 
themselves can be found in Section 1.5 and Section 1.6, respectively. The clauses 
with conjunctive adverbs are delimited by square brackets. 

Kalen ‘next’ indicates a subsequent mainline event that often follows a digres- 
sion (often reported speech). This conjunction can either be clause-initial (57) or 
follow the first argument in the clause (56). 


(56) Cicada, S. 5-6 
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Tánday tdtalay a lohe na, 
tá-ndaj t$-tal-aj a lhe na 
3P+IFV-PROG 3P+IFV-walk-c1 at bush psp 


‘[As] they were walking in the bush, 


12.3 Clauses linked by conjunctions and conjunctive adverbs 


tolo tanjakay agwazla malan ga a lohe. 
ta-lo td-nzak-aj ag”aķa malay ga a lrhe 
3P+PFV-go 3P+PFV-find-cL spp. of tree large ADJ to bush 


‘they went and found a large tree (a particular species) in the bush? 


[Albaya ahay ndana kalen tangalala ma ana bahay]. 
[albaja-ahaj ndana kiley ta-ngala=ala ma ana bahaj] 
youth-Pl pem then 3P-Prv-return-to word DAT chief 


"Ihose young men then took the word (response) to the chief? 


Clauses S. 7 and 8 are shown in (57). Kalen functions to signal to the hearer 
that the events in S. 8 are part of the event line (the reported speech in S. 7 was 
a digression from the event line). 


(57) Cicada, S. 7 
Tawoy, "Bahay, mama agwazla ava a lohe na, malan ga na, 
tawij bahaj mama ag"aba ava a lhe na malay ga na 
3P+said chief mother spp. of tree EXT at bush psp large ADJ PSP 


‘They said, “Chief, there is a mother-tree in the bush, a big one; 


agasaka na ka mahay ango aka amambese.” 
à-gas-aka na ka mahaj-agg"» aka ami-mbe-e 
3S+PFV-get=on PSP on door-2s.POSS on DEP-rest-CL 


‘[and] it would please you to have that tree at your door, so that you 


»» 


could rest under it. 


Cicada, S. 8 

[Kalen albaya ahay ndana tolo]. 
[kiler albaja=ahaj ndana t5-15] 

next youth=Pl DEM 3P+PFV-go 


‘Then those young men went: 


A conclusion in a discourse or a concluding remark may be introduced by the 
conjunctive adverb nde ‘so? Example (58) shows S. 32-34 from the conclusion 
of the Disobedient Girl narrative. Nde introduces the concluding comments con- 
cerning the way that the present-day situation for the Molokos has changed from 
the way it was before the actions of the disobedient girl. Example (59) is from the 
Leopard story (Friesen 2003) and nde marks the clause within the hen's speech 
where she makes her concluding decision of what she should do. Nde marks a 
concluding statement in an instruction in (60). 
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(58) Disobedient Girl, S. 32-34 
[Nde ko ala a doma ndana ava pew]! Moloko ahay tawoy, 
[nde k"»-ala a doma ndana ava pew] | Molok"»-ahaj tawij 
so until=to attime DEM in enough Moloko-Pl j3P+said 


'So, ever since that time, it's done! The Molokos say; 


“Harmbalom aga barav va kawaya war dalay na, 
Hormbolom á-ga Dorav-va kuwaja war dalaj na 
God 3S+IFV-do heart-PRr because of child girl psp 


ç“ 


God got angry because of that girl; 

amecen slomay bay ngondoye. 

ame-tfer damaj baj ggindije 

DEP-hear ear NEG DEM 

‘that one that was disobedient. 

Waya ndana Hormbolom ázata aka barka ahan va.” 


waja ndana Hormbolom á-z-ata -aka 
because DEM God 3S+IFV-take=3P.10 =on 


barka=ahan=va 
blessing-3S.POSS-PRF 
‘Because of that, God had taken back his blessing from them” 


(59) Tanday taslaw aka baboza ahay va. 
ta-ndaj ta-l=aw =aka baboza-ahaj-va 
3P-PROG 3P-kill-1s.10 -on children-Pl-Pnr 
"Ihey were killing more of my children: 
[Nde taslaw aka baboza ahay va na, 


[nde ta-1-aw -aka baboza-ahaj-va na 
so 3P-kill=1s.10 =on children-Pl-Pnr PsP 


'So [since] they killed more of my children; 
nohomay mogo ele »wla]. 

no-hem-aj mog"o ele=uwla] 

is-run-CL anger thing=1s.Poss 


‘I ran away because of my anger (lit. I ran my anger thing): 
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(60) Nahok na va, kége akar bay. 
na-h=ok” na=va ké-g-e akar baj 
1S PFV-tell-2s.10 3S.DO=PRF 2S+IFV-do-cL theft NEG 


‘I already told you, don't steal; 


[Asa bay na], náabok. 
[asa bai na] náá-b-ok" 
again NEG PSP 1S+POT-beat=2s.10 


‘if not, I will beat you: 


[Nde azlona kagova akar] náabok azla. 
[nde akona kà-go-va akar] naa-b=ok” aka 
so but  2s«Prv-do-Pnr theft 1s+PpoT-beat=2s.10 now 


‘But you have gone and stolen, so I will beat you now’ 


Macakambay ‘meanwhile’ indicates that the information in the clause marked 
in this way occurred off the main event line. Example (61) is from the Race story 
(Friesen 2003). The clause with macakambay marks what the toad had done be- 
fore the race - he had secretly invited his brothers to line the race route so that 
there would always be a toad ahead of the giraffe. The giraffe ran faster than the 
toad, but when he stopped running and called out to see how far behind him the 
toad was, one of the toad's friends ahead of him would call to him, making him 
run so hard that he collapsed, thereby losing the race. 


(61) Paraw todoya mohome, barketem, barketem, borketem. 
paraw to-d-ija mi-him-e — birketem birketem birketem 
ID:sudden start 3P-prepare-PLU NOM-run-CL ID:run  ID:run  ID:run 


‘Paraw, they started the race, running birketem, birketem, birketem 
Karcece enjé tof na, away, “Moktonok nok amta?” 


kirtfetfe e-nz-e tof na awij mok"tonok" nok” amta 
giraffe 3s-leave-crL rp:far PSP said toad 28 where 


"Ihe giraffe went far away [along the race route]. He said, “Toad, where 


2»? 
are you? 


Moktonok away, “Ne ko ehe? Away, “Wa alma?!" 
mok"tonok* awij ne Kaz the awijwa alma 
toad said 1s no matter here said what what 


'A toad said, “I am way over here.” [The giraffe] said, “What on earth?!” 
(lit. he said, “What what”)’ 
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[Macokombay moktonok na, abok ta aya va 
[matsakombaj mok"tonok" na a-bok ta=aja=va 
meanwhile toad PSP 3S-invite 3P.DO-PLU-PRF 


‘Meanwhile, the toad, he had already invited’ 


molama ahan ahay joyga]. 
malama=ahan=ahaj dzijga] 
brother-3s.Poss-P] all 

‘all his brothers. 


12.4 Juxtaposed clauses 


Many clauses in a Moloko discourse are independent and are not linked gram- 
matically to a preceding or following clause by a connector or by the presupposi- 
tion marker na. The semantic nature of the connection between these unmarked, 
juxtaposed clauses is inferred from the context.? A juxtaposed clause can simply 
re-express the thought in the first clause. In (62), the second clause restates in 
the negative that God is near. In (63), the second clause makes more precise the 
general instruction in the first clause. In (64), the second clause expands on what 
the speaker sees about the chief. In the examples in this section, each clause is 
delimited by square brackets and the juxtaposed clause is bolded. 


(62) [Ndahan bofa], [anday daren bay]. 
[ndahan befa] ` [a-ndaj den baj] 
he ID:close 3s-PROG far NEG 


‘So, he was close, he was not far? 


(63) [Makay war]; [mapaday sese ahan]. 
[mak-aj war] [mà-pad-aj Sefe=ahan ] 
leave[2s.1MP]-cr child 3s+HoR-crunch-cL meat-3s.Poss 


‘Leave the child alone; let him eat his meat? 


The presupposition marker na aids in making a connection between two clauses, because it 
makes it explicit that the first (na-marked) clause is known information. Na constructions have 
already been discussed in Section 11.1. 
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(64) [Nomenjar bahay]; [ndahan aka ozom sese]. 
[na-manzar bahaj] [ndahay aka á-zom Jefe] 
1S-see chief 3s on 3S+IFV-eat meat 


‘I see the chief; he is eating meat. 


Example (65) is from S. 8-10 in the peak episode of the Snake story. There is 
a series of three juxtaposed independent clauses. The second is a restatement of 
the first. The third follows chronologically. 


(65) Snake, S. 8 
[Mbadala ehe na, nabay oko], 
[mbadala che na nà-b-aj oko] 
then here psp 1s«Prv-light-cr fire 


‘Then, I turned on a light, 


Snake, S. 9 

[nazala taystalam owla], 
[nà-zad-ala ` tijstalam=uwla] 
1S8+PFv-take=to torch-1s.Poss 


‘I took my flashlight; 


Snake, S. 10 

[nabay cazlarr]. 

[na-b-aj tsakarr] 

1S+PFV-light-c1 1p:shining the flashlight up 


‘I shone it up cazlarr? 


Two juxtaposed clauses can express a logical or chronological sequence. A 
temporal (or logical) sequence from the Cicada fable is seen in (66). The two 
clauses are the chief’s command to bring the tree to his door. First (clause 1), the 
people are to bring the tree and next (clause 2), they are to place it by his door. 


(66) Cicada, S. 9 
[Kaazodom anaw ala agwazla ndana ka mahay owla aka]. 
[káá-zod-om an=aw -alaag"aba ndana ka mahaj-uwla aka] 
2P+POT-take-2P DAT-1s.10 =to spp. of tree DEM on door-1s.Poss on 


"You will bring that previously mentioned tree to my door for me? 
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[Káafodom anaw ka mahay owla aka]. 
[káá-fod-om  an-aw ka mahaj-uwla aka] 
2P+POT-put-2P DAT=1S.10 on door-1s.Poss on 


"You will put it down by my door? 


Example (67) is a longer temporal sequence from the peak of the Snake story (S. 
13-18). S. 13 links to the preceding discourse with a na-marked clause, but the rest 
of the clauses (S. 14-18) are juxtaposed. There are no conjunctions or discourse 
particles to indicate how the clauses are linked. These juxtaposed clauses are a 
fast-moving temporal sequence (with a narrator's interjection in S. 16): he takes 
his spear (S. 13), hears the penetration (S. 14-15), the snake falls (S. 17), he clubs 
it to death (S. 18). 


(67) Snake, S. 13 
[Ne mbat mambete oko awla na]. 
[ne mbat  mr-mbet-e o»k"o-uwla na] 
1S turn off Nom-turn off-cr light-1s.Poss PSP 


‘I turned off my light? 


[Kalow nazala ezlere owla]. 

[kàluw nà-zad-ala ekere=uwla] 
ID:take quickly 1s+prv-take=to spear-1s.Poss 
‘Quickly I took my spear? 


Snake, S. 14-15 

[Mak ava alay]. [Mecesle mbarab]. 
[mak=ava=alaj] _[me-tfed-e mborab] 
ID:penetrate-in-to NOM-penetrate-cL ID:penetrate 


‘Penetration mak! It penetrated, mbarabl’ 


Snake, S. 16 

[Ele a Hormbolom, ele ga ajonaw ete 

[ele a  Hormbolomele ga à-dzon-aw ete 
thing GEN God thing ADJ 38+PFv-help=1s.10 also 


‘God helped me also’ 


kal kal ko ndahan aka]. 
kal kal ko ndahay aka] 


exactly on 3s on 


‘[that the spear] went exactly on him’ 
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Snake, S. 17 
[Adadala vbab a wayen ava]. 
[á-dad-ala vab a wijeg ava] 


38+1FV-fall=to rp:falling on ground at ground on 


‘and he fell on the ground vbab: 


Snake, S. 18 
[Ne dayday mokode na aka]. 
[ne dijdaj mi-kid-e na=aka] 


1S ID:approximately Now-kill-cr 3s.Do=on 


‘I clubbed it to death (approximately) 


Two clauses linked by juxtaposition can also express a comparison (68-69). 
The first clause is a predicate-adjective clause (see Section 10.1.2) including the at- 
tribute being compared. The second clause establishes the comparison by means 
of the verb dal ‘pass’ 


(68) 


(69) 


[Kora malan ga], [adal pataw]. 

[kəra malay ga] [a-dal pataw] 

dog largeness ADJ 3s-pass cat 

"Ihe dog is bigger than the cat. (lit. the dog [is] big, it is greater than the 
cat) 


[Ne madehwer ga], [nadal nok]. 
[ne medoeh cer ga] [na-dal nok"] 
1s old person ADJ 1S-pass 2S 


‘I am older than you. (lit. I old person, I surpass you) 
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Appendix A: List of verbs 


This list has been adapted from Friesen & Mamalis 2008 and Starr, Boyd & Bow 
2000. Verbs are listed in their 2s imperative form (citation form). The table shows 
syllable structure, prosody, and underlying tone (sometimes in question) for each 
verb from Bow's research (1997c). 


28 Imperative 


baday 
balay 
batay 

bay 

baz 
bazlay 
bajakay 
bajogamay 
barkaday 
barwaday 
bokay 


bolay 
bay 
bah 
bal 


Underlying 
form 


/a-CC -j/ 
/CaC -j/ 
/a-CaC -j/ 
/C -j/ 
/a-CC/ 
/a-CC -j/ 
/CCaC -j/ 
/CCCaC -j/ 
/CCCaC -j/ 
/CCCaC -j/ 
/a-CC -j°/ 


/a-CaC -j °/ 
/C -j/ 
/CaC/ 
/CC/ 
/CC/ 
/CaC -j/ 
/CC -j/ 
/CaCC*/ 

/ CaCC */ 
ICCC -j/ 
/CC -j/ 
/CCC -j°/ 


/a-CaC -j ?/ 
/a-CaC -j/ 


Underlying 
tone 


toneless? 
toneless 
L 


L 
L 


Tone on 
Imperative 


Gloss 


‘marry’ 

‘wash’ 
‘evaporate’ 
‘light’ 

‘harvest’ 

“weed, breathe’ 
‘dig shallow’ 
‘crawl’ 

‘collect, squeeze’ 
‘drive’ 

‘cultivate second 
time, be bald’ 
‘knead, soak’ 


‘stir’ 

‘shoot (arrow)’ 
‘restless when sick’ 
‘put up with’ 

‘build up to’ 
‘count’ 

‘throw a fit ° 
‘cough’ 

‘first pounding, tear 
to pieces’ 

‘go up, climb’ 
‘skewer’ 


A List of verbs 


2s Imperative Underlying Underlying Tone on Gloss 
form tone Imperative 

caday /a-CaC -j/ L MH 'smooth' 

caday /CC -j/ L MH ‘clear’ 

caday /a-CC -j/ L LM ‘castrate’ 

cahay /CaC -j/ L M ‘get water’ 

cahay /CaC -j/ H HH ‘ask’ 

cahay /a-CaC -j/ L MH 'scar 

capay /CaC -j/ L MH ‘drape, double’ 

car /CC/ H H 'climb' 

car /CaC/ L M ‘taste good’ 

caray /CaC -j/ H HH ‘tear up’ 

carzlay /CCC -j/ toneless? LM ‘fold (legs)’ 

cazlay /a-CaC -j/ L MH ‘pierce, cut’ 

cazlaj /CaC -j/ toneless LM ‘have a headache’ 

ce /C -j */ H H ‘be small’ 

cefe /CaC -j */ L? MH ‘betray’ 

cen /CC */ H H ‘understand’ 

cadokay /CCaC -j°/ L MMH ‘crouch, squat’ 

cafaday /CCC -j/ L MMH ‘ask’ 

cajen /CCC 9/ LL ‘lose , get lost’ 

cakafay /CCaC -j/ L MMH ‘get up’ 

cakalay /CCaC -j/ L MMH ‘assemble, unite’ 

cakazlay /CCC -j/ L LLM ‘forget’ 

cake /CC -j */ L MH ‘stand up, standing’ 

calokoy /CCC -j°/ toneless? LM ‘peel’ 

cazlahay /CCaC -j/ L LLM ‘cut, chop’ 

cokoy /CaC -j°/ L MH ‘undress’ 

dabay /CC -j/ toneless LM ‘follow, look for’ 

dad /CC/ toneless L ‘fall’ 

dafay /a-CaC -j/ L LM ‘bump’ 

dal /a-CC/ L L ‘go beyond, go past, 
overtake, pass’ 

damay /CC -j/ LL? ‘succeed (at work)’ 

dar /CC/ toneless L ‘recoil’ 

dar /CC/ H H ‘burn, grill’ 

daray /a-CaC -j/ L LM ‘plant, snore, bow 
low, pray’ 

daslay /a-CaC -j/ L LM ‘castrate, sterilize’ 

dav /CC/ ? L ‘drop, throw, lay 
eggs’ 

dazlay /CaC -j/ ? LM ‘join, tie, cross’ 
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2s Imperative Underlying Underlying Tone on Gloss 
form tone Imperative 

de IC */ L L ‘cook, prepare’ 

dabakay /CCaC -j/ L LLM ‘relieve’ 

dabanay /CCC -j/ L LLM ‘teach, learn’ 

dangaday /CCC -j/ L LLM ‘lean back’ 

daya /C / =ija ? HM ‘take many’ 

dokoy /a-CaC-j?/ L LM ‘arrive’ 

dak /CC/ H H? ‘block up’ 

dakay /CaC -j/ L MH ‘show, tell’ 

das /CC/ L M ‘weigh, respect’ 

daslay /a-CaC -j/ L MH ‘reproduce, multiply’ 

dazl /CC/ toneless L ‘spread for building’ 

de /C */ L M ‘soak in order to 
soften' 

dagalay /CCaC -j/ L LLM ‘think’ 

dagocoy /CCaC -j°/ L LLM ‘stalk’ 

docoy /[a-CaC-j?/ L LM “squeeze, juice’ 

fad /CC/ L M ‘put, down’ 

faday /CaC -j/ H HH ‘fold, create’ 

fakay /CaC -j/ L MH ‘uproot, knock down 
tree’ 

far /CC/ H H ‘scratch’ 

fat /CC/ L M “grow, sprout’ 

fatay /CaC -j/ L MH ‘lower, go down, 
land’ 

fe IC -j */ L M ‘play a wind instru- 
ment’ 

fataday /CCaC -j/ L MMH ‘sharpen to a point’ 

fokoy /a-CaC -j°/ L MH ‘whistle with your 
lips’ 

gabay /a-CC -j/ L LM ‘constipate’ 

gar /CC/ H H 'grow up' 

garay /CaC -j/ toneless LM 'own, measure, or- 
der' 

garay /a-CC -j/ L LM ‘frighten, tremble’ 

gas /CC/ toneless L ‘take hold of, catch, 
accept 

gazay /a-CaC -j/ L LM ‘nod’ 

ge /C -j */ H H *make, do' 

gabokoy /CCaC -j°/ L LLM ‘bend over’ 

gadagalay /CCCaC -j/ L LLLM ‘get fat’ 
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2s Imperative Underlying Underlying Tone on Gloss 
form tone Imperative 

gadagaray /CCCaC -j/ L LLLM ‘granulate, weave’ 

gajah /CCaC/ L? LL ‘pull’ 

gajakaj /CCaC -j/ L LLM ‘hang’ 

gajar /CCaC/ L? MM ‘take or steal by 
force’ 

gavoy /a-CC -j°/ L LM ‘rot meat or skin to 
flavour food’ 

gazamay /CCaC -j/ L LLM ‘lose weight’ 

gazoy /a-CC -j ?/ L LM ‘tan’ 

gocoy /CC -j°/ toneless LM ‘throw, sow’ 

gohoy /a-CaC -j°/ L LM ‘brush’ 

goloy /a-CaC -j°/ L LM ‘to silence’ 

goroy /a-CaC -j°/ L LM ‘strip leaves from 
stalk’ 

gorcoy /CCC -j°/ toneless? LM ‘sniff, slurp’ 

hab /CC/ L M ‘break’ 

habay /CaC -j/ toneless LM ‘dance’ 

hakay /CaC -j/ L MH ‘push’ 

halay /CaC -j/ H HH ‘gather, organise’ 

hamay /CaC -j/ H HH ‘pay certain debt’ 

hay JC -j/ H H ‘say’ 

hamay /CC -j/ toneless LM ‘run’ 

har /CaC/ toneless L ‘make, build’ 

har /CaC/ L M ‘carry , move’ 

hasl /CC/ L M ‘swell, blow up, 
abcess, boil’ 

haya /C/ =aja ? HM ‘crush, grind with 
stone’ 

hajagaday /CCCaC-j  L? MMMH ‘limp’ 

harad /CCC/ MM ‘jump, pull out’ 

harboy /CCC -j°/ toneless? LM ‘dissolve’ 

harkay /CCC -j/ toneless? LM ‘beg’ 

hazloy /a-CC -j °/ L LM ‘rot’ 

jakay /CaC -j/ toneless LM ‘lean’ 

japay /CaC -j/ toneless LM “mix, stir’ 

jav /CC/ toneless L ‘plant’ 

jay /C -j/ toneless? L? ‘speak’ 

jadokoy /CCaC -j°/ L LLM ‘mash’ 

jagor /CCC °/ L? LL ‘watch, care’ 

janay /CC -j/ L? LL ‘help’ 
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2s Imperative Underlying Underlying Tone on Gloss 
form tone Imperative 

johoy /a-CaC-j?/ L LM “save, economise’ 

jokoy /a-CC -j°/ L LM ‘pack down’ 

jorboy /CCC -j°/ toneless? LM ‘wash clothes’ 

kabay /a-CaC -j/ L MH ‘cook/stir quickly 
next to fire 

kad /CC/ L M ‘kill, beat’ 

kaday /a-CaC -j/ L MH ‘prune, close eyes of 
dead’ 

kapay /CaC -j/ L MH ‘roughcast (plaster)’ 

karay /CaC -j/ H HH ‘steal’ 

kasl /CC/ L M “wait, watch’ 

kabacay /CCC -j/ L MMH ‘snap’ 

kabacay /CCC -j/ L MMH ‘blink quickly’ 

kacaway /CCaC -j/ L LLM ‘trap, seize’ 

kambahoy /CCC -j°/ L LLM ‘wrap’ 

kardaway /CCCaC -j/ L LLM ‘scrape’ 

karday /CCC -j/ L MH ‘chew’ 

karkay /CCC -j/ L MH ‘kneel’ 

karoy /a-CC -j°/ L LM ‘mount’ 

karsoy /CCC -j°/ L MH ‘sweep’ 

kartoy /CCC -j ?/ toneless? LM ‘undress, peel’ 

karway /CCC -j/ toneless? LM ‘cultivate second 
time’ 

katay /CC -j/ toneless LM ‘punish’ 

kaway /a-CC -j/ L LM ‘search’ 

kaway /CC -j/ ? MH? ‘inebriate’ 

koloy /a-CaC -j°/ L MH ‘dry’ 

koroy /a-CaC-j?/ L LM ‘put’ 

lagay /CaC -j/ toneless LM ‘accompany’ 

lamay /CaC -j/ H HH ‘touch’ 

laway /CaC -j/ L MH ‘hang’ 

laway /a-CaC -j/ L MH ‘mate’ 

lay JC A L M ‘dig’ 

lo /Ca °/ H H ‘go’ 

makay /CaC -j/ L MH ‘stop, let go’ 

malay /CaC -j/ L MH ‘leave’ 

mat /CC/ L M ‘die’ 

mbad /CC/ toneless L ‘change, become’ 

mbaday /CaC -j/ H HH “swear, jump’ 

mbahay /CaC -j/ toneless LM ‘call’ 
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2s Imperative Underlying Underlying Tone on Gloss 
form tone Imperative 

mbar /CC/ H H ‘heal, care for’ 

mbasay /a-CaC -j/ L LM ‘smile, laugh’ 

mbazl /CC/ toneless L ‘destroy’ 

mbe /C -j */ L M ‘argue, scold’ 

mbesen /CaCC °/ ? HM ‘rest, breathe, live’ 

mbeten /CaCC */ ? HM ‘put out, extinguish’ 

mbaramay /CCC -j/ toneless? LM ‘blink slowly, break 
violently’ 

mbarzlay /CCC -j/ toneless? LM ‘pass’ 

mbarway /CCC -j/ toneless? LM ‘destroy violently’ 

mbazen /CCC */ LL ‘spoil’ 

mbocoy /a-CaC-j?/ L LM ‘beat lightly’ 

mbaldoy /CCC -j°/ toneless? LM ‘skin, peel’ 

mbomoy /a-CaC -j°/ L LM ‘gather with a stick’ 

mbarcoy /CCC -j°/ toneless? LM ‘untie’ 

malay /a-CC -j/ L LM ‘enjoy, to be happy, 
happiness’ 

mandacay /CCaC -j/ L LLM ‘gather’ 

manjar /CCaC/ LL ‘see, resemble’ 

marcay /CCC -j/ L MH ‘put horizontally, 
horizontal’ 

nah /CaC/ L M ‘ripen, mature’ 

nday /C -j/ ? ? ‘in progress’ 

ndaday /CaC -j/ toneless LM ‘like, want’ 

ndahay /CaC -j/ toneless LN ‘reprimand, scold’ 

ndar /CC/ H H ‘weave’ 

ndavay /CaC -j/ H HH ‘finish’ 

ndaway /CaC -j/ toneless LM ‘swallow’ 

ndaway /a-CaC -j/ L LM ‘insult, hurt’ 

ndaz /CC/ toneless L ‘pierce’ 

ndaray /CC -j/ ? LL ‘stay, leave’ 

ndeslen /CaCC 9/ ? HM ‘make cold, be cold’ 

ndalkaday /CCCaC -j/ L LLM ‘lick’ 

ndardoy /CCC -j°/ L MH ‘stretch’ 

ndozloy /CaC -j°/ H HH ‘explode’ 

ngah /CaC/ toneless L ‘hide, cover, protect’ 

ngal /CaC/ toneless L ‘return’ 

ngar /CC/ H H ‘prevent’ 

ngaray /a-CaC -j/ L LM ‘tear’ 
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2s Imperative Underlying Underlying Tone on Gloss 
form tone Imperative 

ngay IC -j/ L L ‘to work with wood 
or grasses to make 
something’ 

ngaz /CC/ toneless L ‘flow, leak’ 

ngazlay /CaC -j/ toneless LM ‘show, introduce’ 

ngadacay /CCaC -j/ L MMH ‘butt with horns’ 

ngaday /a-CC -j/ L LM ‘burn’ 

ngalay /CC -j/ H HH! ‘defend’ 

ngardasay /CCCaC -j/ L LLM ‘wrinkle the skin’ 

ngarway /CCC -j°/ toneless? LM ‘break, tear away’ 

ngarzlaj /CCC -j/ toneless? LM ‘to be in conflict’ 

ngwadaslay /CCaC -j°/ L LLM ‘simmer’ 

njahay /a-CaC -j/ L LM ‘roast’ 

njakay /CaC -j/ H HH “find, receive’ 

njaray /a-CaC -j/ L MH ‘comb, separate’ 

nje /C-j */ H H “suffice, leave’ 

nje /C -j °/ L L ‘sit, stay, live’ 

njeren /CaCC */ ? HM ‘groan, push baby in 
delivery' 

paday /a-CaC -j/ L MH ‘bite, chew’ 

pahay /a-CaC -j/ L MH ‘speak badly of some- 
one for one’s own in- 
terest’ 

palay /CaC -j/ H HH ‘choose’ 

pamaj /a-CaC -j/ L MH ‘fan’ 

par /CC/ H H ‘pay’ 

pasay /a-CaC -j/ L MH ‘take away’ 

pasl /CC/ L M ‘break’ 

patay /CaC -j/ L MH ‘wipe, rub’ 

pay /C -j/ L M ‘open’ 

pazlay /a-CaC -j/ L LM ‘decimate, kill many’ 

pacahay /CCaC -j/ L MMH ‘remove insides’ 

pacay /CC -j/ L MH ‘bring’ 

padakay /CCaC -j/ L MMH ‘wake’ 

padakay /CCaC -j/ L LLM ‘chop’ 

palday /CCC -j/ L MH ‘shell’ 

palslay /CCC -j/ L MH ‘split in half’ 

paray /a-CC -j/ L LM ‘spray’ 

partay /CCC -j/ L MH ‘remove forcibly’ 


‘the only non /CaC/-aj HH verb 
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2s Imperative Underlying Underlying Tone on Gloss 
form tone Imperative 

pasakay /CCaC -j/ L MMH ‘detach’ 

pocoy /CaC -j° / "wear a small article 
of leather clothing' 

poloy /a-CaC -j°/ L LM ‘scatter’ 

rah /CC/ H? H? ‘fill up’ 

rah /CC/ L? M? ‘pluck’ 

rabay /CC -j/ L MH ‘be beautiful’ 

racoy /CC -j°/ L MH ‘block up’ 

sabay /CaC -j/ L MH ‘exceed’ 

sahay /a-CaC -j/ L MH ‘slander’ 

sak /CC/ H H? ‘multiply’ 

sakay /a-CaC -j/ L MH ‘sift’ 

sar /CC/ H H ‘know’ 

se /C -j */ L M ‘drink’ 

sabatay /CCaC -j/ L MMH ‘trick, tempt’ 

sadaray /CCaC -j/ L LLM ‘misbehave’ 

sakom /CCC °/ L? MH ‘buy, sell, pay’ 

salday /CCC -j/ toneless? LM ‘cross ankles’ 

saloy /a-CC-j°/ L MH ‘cook on fire’ 

sarkay /CCC -j/ L MH ‘get used to’ 

saya /C/ =aja ? HM ‘cut’ 

slahay /CaC -j/ H HH ‘mix grain and ashes 
to prevent insects 
from eating seeds' 

slapay /a-CaC -j/ L MH ‘plait’ 

slar /CC/ H H ‘send’ 

slaraj /a-CaC -j/ L MH ‘slip, slide’ 

slay /C -j/ L M ‘hunt, slit throat’ 

slabataj /CCaC -j/ L MMH 'fix, repair 

slohoy /[a-CaC-j?^/ L MH ‘leave in secret, go 
shamefully’ 

slohoy /[a-CaC-j?/ L MH ‘take leaves off stalk’ 

soboy /a-CaC -j°/ L MH ‘suck’ 

sokoy /[a-CaC-j?/ L MH "whisper 

soroy /CaC -j°/ toneless LM ‘slide’ 

tacay /CaC -j/ L MH ‘close’ 

tad /CC/ L M ‘fall’ 

taf /CC/ L M ‘spit’ 

tah /CaC/ toneless L ‘pile’ 

tah /CaC/ L M ‘reach out’ 
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form tone Imperative 
tahay /CaC -j/ L MH ‘boost’ 
talay /CaC -j/ H HH ‘take a walk’ 
tam /CC/ H H ‘save’ 
tapay /CaC -j/ L MH ‘stick’ 
tar /CC/ H H ‘enter’ 
taray /CaC -j/ L MH ‘call’ 
taslay /a-CaC -j/ L MH ‘curse’ 
tadoy /CC -j*/ L MH ^wind, roll’ 
takam /CCaC/ L? MH ‘taste’ 
takaray /CCaC -j/ L? MH ‘try, invite’ 
takasay /CCaC -j/ L LLM ‘cross’ 
takosoy /CCaC -j°/ L MMH ‘fold (legs)’ 
talbaway /CCCaC -j/ L LLM ‘be sticky’ 
talokoy /CCaC -j°/ L LLM ‘drip’ 
tambaday /CCaC -j/ L LLM ‘twist’ 
tambalay /CCaC -j/ L LLM ‘shake out stones’ 
tarday /CCC -j/ L MH ‘tie off 
tavalay /CCaC -j/ L LLM ‘hunt’ 
tawaday /CCaC -j/ L LLM ‘cross’ 
tawe /CC -j */ L MH ‘cry’ 
tohoy /a-CaC -j° L MH ‘trace’ 
tokoy /a-CaC -j°/ L MH ‘tap’ 
tosoy /a-CaC -j°/ L MH ‘bud, uproot’ 
vahay /a-CaC -j/ L LM ‘fly’ 
vakay /a-CaC -j/ L LM ‘burn, grill’ 
var /a-CC/ L L ‘build roof’ 
varay /a-CaC -j/ L LM ‘chase out’ 
vasay /a-CaC -j/ L LM ‘wipe out, cancel’ 
vaway /CaC -j/ toneless LM ‘twist, hang, lunacy’ 
vay /C -j/ L L? ‘winnow’ 
ve /C -j */ L L 'spend time' 
valay /CC -j/ H? HH ‘boil’ 
vanahay /CCaC -j/ L LLM ‘vomit’ 
var /CC / L? L ‘give’ 
varday /CCC -j/ toneless? LM ‘boil’ 
wacay /CaC -j/ H HH ‘write’ 
waday /a-CaC -j/ L MH ‘spread out’ 
wahay /a-CaC -j/ L MH ‘waste’ 
wal /CC/ H H ‘attach, tie’ 
walay /CaC -j/ H HH ‘dismantle’ 
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form tone Imperative 

waray /CaC -j/ H HH ‘to take upon one- 
self? 

was /CC/ L M ‘cultivate, shave’ 

wasay /CaC -j/ H HH ‘populate’ 

wasl /CC/ L M ‘is forbidden’ 

waslay /CaC -j/ H HH ‘melt, liquidize’ 

wazaj /a-CaC -j/ T LM ‘shake, shine light’ 

wazlay /a-CaC -j/ L LM ‘shine’ 

we /C -j*/ L M 'give birth, be born' 

wacaday /CCaC -j/ L MMH ‘shine’ 

wadakay /CCaC -j/ L MMH ‘share, divide’ 

wadoy /CC -j ?/ L MH ‘populate’ 

waldoy /CCC -j° / toneless? LM ‘devour’ 

warkay /CCC -j/ L MH ‘pay’ 

wazlay /CC -j/ toneless LM ‘publish, announce’ 

yaday /CaC -j/ L MH ‘tire’ 

yamay /CaC -j/ H HH ‘spin’ 

zad /CC/ L L ‘take, carry’ 

zaray /CaC -j/ H HH ‘linger’ 

ze /C -j */ H H ‘smell, stink’ 

zambaday /CCaC -j/ L LLM ‘glorify’ 

zarday /CCC -j/ toneless? LM ‘watch intently’ 

zaroy /a-CC -j?/ L LM ‘notice, inspect’ 

zlabay /CaC -j/ toneless LM ‘pound, beat, help 
up’ 

zlah /CaC/ toneless L ‘cry (dog, cock)’ 

zlan /CC/ L L ‘start, beginning’ 

zlapay /CaC -j/ toneless LM ‘discuss’ 

zlar /CC/ H H ‘pierce, inject’ 

zlar /a-CC/ L L ‘kick’ 

zlavay /a-CaC -j/ L LM 'swim' 

zlaway /CaC -j/ toneless LM 'fear' 

zlage /CC -j */ L? LL ‘throw, sow’ 

zlakay /a-CC -j/ L LM ‘suffer, pain, sorrow’ 

zlarav /CCC/ L? LL ‘go out, appear’ 

zlokoy /a-CaC-j?/ L LM 'gnaw' 

zlokoy fa-CaC-j?^/ L LM ‘squeeze out’ 

zokay /CaC -j°/ toneless LM ‘try’ 

zom /CC °/ H H ‘eat’ 
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Verb paradigms 


Table B.1: zom ‘eat’ (high tone) 


Nominalised Form Dependent Form Imperative 

mi-3ó0m-£ ámi-30m-£ 28 zóm 
1PIN  zóm-ók" 
2P zóm-óm 

Perfective Imperfective Potential Hortatory Possible 

1S nà-zom nó-zóm nóó-zóm nàà-zóm nóó-zóom 

28 k3-zam kó-zóm kóó-zóm k33-zam káà-zoóm 

3S -zīm ó-zóm $ó-zóm m3à-zóm -zīm 

iPIN mó-zóm-ók" | mó-zóm-ók" | mó-zóm-ók" | mà-zóm-5k" | máó-zóm-ók" 

1PEX  nó-zóm-óm nó-zóm-óm nó-zóm-óm nà-zóm-óm nóó-zóm-óm 

2P kó-zóm-óm ká-záóm-óm kó-zóm-óm kà-zóm-óm káà-zóm-óm 

3P tà-zom tó-zóm tóó-zóm t33-zóm tó5-zóm 


B Verb paradigms 


Table B.2: fe ‘drink’ (Low tone) 


Nominalised Form Dependent Form Imperative 
mi-[-1jé ámr-[-1j£ 28 JE 
1PEX sak” 
2P sim 
Perfective Imperfective Potential Hortatory Possible 
1S né-fé né-fé néé-fe néé-fe néé-fe 
28 ké-fé ké-fé kéé-fé kéé-fé kéé-fé 
38 è-fE ESE éé-fe mé-f£ éé-f& 
1PIN m3-s-3k” | m3-s-3k” máíó-s-ok" | mà-s-ok" | móa-s-5k" 
1PEX nà-s-óm nó-s-om náó-s-om nà-s-om nóà-s-om 
2P k3-s-3m ká-s-óm kóó-s-óm — kà-s-óm k$3-s-5m 
3P té-f£ té-f£ téé-fe èè-fE téè-fE 
Table B.3: hamaj ‘run’ (toneless) 
Nominalised Form Dependent Form Imperative 
mihime ámihrme 28 hamaj 
iPEX — hómók" 
2P hómóm 
Perfective Imperfective Potential Hortatory Possible 
1S nà-hàm-àj ná-hám-àj náá-hóm-àj | nàà-hàm-àj | náà-hàm-àj 
28 kà-hàm-àj ká-hám-àj káá-hám-aj | káà-hàm-aj | káá-hàm-àj 
3S à-hàm-àj á-hám-àj áá-hám-àj maa-ham-aj | áà-hàm-aàj 
iPIN mó-hóm-5k" | mó-hóm-5k" | máó-hóm-ók" | mà-hàm-ók" | máo-hàm-ók"* 
iPEx  nó-hóm-om | nó-hóm-5m náó-hóm-óm nà-hàm-óm  n3j33- hàm-óm 
2P kó-hóm-5m ` kó-hóm-5m ` kó-hám-óm kà-hàm-óm  kj325- hàm-óm 
3P tà-hàm-àj tá-hám-àj táá-hám-àj tad-ham-aj ^ táá-hàm-aj 
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Table B.4: lə ‘go’ (Low tone Irregular) 


Nominalised Form 


Dependent Form Imperative 
mi-I-ijé ámí-I-fje 28 15 
IPIN DE 
2P lóh"óm 
Perfective | Imperfective Potential Hortatory ` Possible 
1S n3-l5 n5-ló n5$-ló n3à-l5 n$3-l5 
28 k3-l5 kó-ló äh k33-l5 ká3-l5 
3S 3-15 5-15 55-15 m33-l5 55-15 
1PIN  mó-to-k"5 máó-tó-k"ó má3ó-tá-k"ó m33-t5-k "ó m33-tak "5 
iPEX  nO-l-hom nó-lóh"-óm ` ná$-lóh"-óm | n33-lb-hóm  nj353-l5-hóm 
2P kó-l5-hom kó-lóh"-óm | kóó-lóh"-óm . k33-lo-hóm ` k$3-Io-hóm 
3P tò-l3 t-ló tóó-ló t33-I5 153-15 
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Appendix C: 


Moloko-English Lexicon 


A-a 


a- vpfx. 3s subject. 

a adp. at, to. 

a...ava adp. in. 

aba ext. there is. 

abalak n. hangar to give shade in 
front of a house. 

Aban n.pr. name of child following 
twins. Cf.: Masay, Alowa. 

abangay n. large bright star; 
planet Venus. 
abangay dedew n. star of the 
morning. 


abangay a loho n. star of the night. 


abay ext. there is not. 

abolgamay rp. n. the way a sick 
person walks. 

abalan n. goat horn. 

abosay n. blemish. 

adama n. adultery. 

adamay n. spouse's sibling. 

adangay n. stick. 

adan bay adv. perhaps. 

afa adp. at the house of. 

agaban n. sesame seeds/plant. 


agwazla n. tree species for chief's house. 


agwazlak n. rooster. 
agwojer n. grass. 
ahakay adv. here. 
-ahan nclitic. 35 possessive. 
ahar n. hand. 

baba ahar n. thumb. 

war ahar n. finger. 

boboza ahar ahay n. fingers. 
-ahay nclitic. plural. 
-aka vclitic. on (top of). 
akar n. theft. 
-ala vclitic. towards. 
alahar n. weapon, bracelet. 
-alay vclitic. away. 
albaya n. young man. 
almamar n. dry season. 
-aloko nclitic. 1PIN possessive. 
-aloko vclitic. 1Prn indirect object. 
-alokwoye nclitic. 2P possessive. 
-alokwoye vclitic. 2P indirect object. 
-alome nclitic. 1PEx possessive. 
-alome vclitic. 1PEx indirect object. 
Alowa n.pr. name of the second twin. 

Cf: Masay. 

almay pn. what. 


C Moloko-English Lexicon 


amar n. oil. 

amata n. outside. 

ambay n. manioc. 
ambolak n. cut, sore. 
amtamay pn. where. 

-an vclitic. 3s indirect object. 
ana adp. to. 


andakay interj. what's his/her name. 


andobaba n. duck. 
andora n. peanut. 

anga adp. possessive. 
ango nclitic. 25 possessive. 
angolay v. take courage. 
angworzla n. sparrow. 
anjakar n. chicken. 
apazan adv. yesterday. 
asa conj. if. 

asabay adv. never again. 
asak n. foot, leg. 

asara n. Westerner. 
asobo adv. below. 

aslar n. tooth. 

-ata vclitic. 3P indirect object. 
-ata nclitic. 3P possessive. 


atoko n. okra. 

ava n. arrow. 

-ava vclitic. in. 

ava adp. in. 

ava ext. there is (in a place). 
avar n. rain. 

avolo adv. above. 

avoya n. suffering. 

-aw vclitic. 15 indirect object. 
awak n. goat. 

awəy v. s/he said. 

ayah n. squirrel. 

ayaw adv. yes. 

ayokon adv. agreed. 

ayva n. inside house. 
azana adv. perhaps. 

azan n. temptation, trap. 
azay n. excrement, faeces. 


azay andara n. deep-fried pastry made 


from peanuts after the oil is removed. 
azobat n. a dish made of bean leaves. 
azlam n. vulture. 
azla adv. now. 
azlona conj. but. 


B-b 


baba n. father. 

babək rp. idea of burying. 
babaza n. children. 
baday v. marry. 

bah v. pour. 

bahay n. chief. 

bakaka rp. spicy hot taste. 
bal v. move. 
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balon n. soccer ball/soccer. 
balay v. wash. 

bamba n. story. 

barka n. blessing. 
baskwar n. bicycle. 
batay v. evaporate. 

bay NEG. not. 

bay v. light. 


baya n. one time, occasion. 
baybojo n. lizard. 

baz v. harvest. 

bazlay v. breathe. 

beke n. slave. 

bofa m. idea of being close. 
bojakay v. dig shallow. 
bojogamay v. crawl. 
bolay n. sea. 

bolen num. one. 
borkaday v. collect, squeeze. 


bah v. sew. 

Dal v. stir. 

balay v. build. 

Dar v. shoot an arrow. 

Daray v. toss and turn while sick. 

Dasay v. tolerate. 

Davbaw rp. sound or idea of men 
running. 

Bay v. hit. 

Belen v. build up to. 

Dezlen v. count. 


cabay v. skewer. 
caday v. smooth. 
caday v. clear. 
caday v. castrate. 
cafgal n. bucket. 


borwaday v. drive. 

boway n. baboon. 

bowce n. mat. 

bawdere r. idea of foolishness. 

bayaw n. next year. 

bayna conj. because. 

bokay v. cultivate a second time; 
be bald. 

bolay v. knead, soak. 

botot rp. idea of flying away. 

bozlom n. cheek. 


B-P 


bal m. some. 
Dora n. granary. 
Dorav n. heart, self. 


Dorketem Dorketem r. idea/sound of 
race. 


barzlan n. mountain. 

barzlay v. throw a fit. 

baslay v. cough. 

Doray v. climb. 

Dorcay v. first pounding, tear to pieces. 


C-c 


cahay v. get water. 

cahay v. ask. 

cahay v. scarify. 

cacapa rp. idea of later on. 
capay v. drape, double. 
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C Moloko-English Lexicon 


car v. climb. 

car v. taste good. 
caray v. tear up. 
carzlay v. fold legs. 
caslay v. pierce. 
caway v. cut off head. 
caway v. grow. 

cazlay v. pierce, cut. 
cazlay v. have a headache. 
ce v. lack, be insufficient. 
cece n. all. 

cece n. louse. 
cecekem n. first. 
cecew n. friend. 
cecewk n. flute. 

cefe v. betray. 

celelew n. chain. 

cen v. hear, understand. 
cew num. two. 

cezlere n. disobedience. 
cabay v. overwhelm. 


cocongehe adv. now. 

codew n. smallness. 

cadoy n. trick. 

cadokay v. crouch, squat. 
cafaday v. ask for. 

caje n. disease. 

cajen v. lose, get lost. 

cajen n. mortar. 

cokafay v. get up. 

cokalay v. assemble, unite. 

coke v. stand. 

cokele n. price. 

cokozlay v. forget. 

colokoy v. peel. 

carr ID. idea of guinea fowl running. 
caved n. road. 

cazlahay v. cut, chop. 

cazlar 1D. idea of shining upwards. 
coco ID. sound/idea of cutting with axe. 
cokoy v. undress. 

cokor n. fish net. 


D-d 


dabay v. follow. 

dad v. fall. 

dafay v. bump. 

dal v. surpass. 

dala n. money. 

dalay n. girl. 

damay v. succeed. 

danday n. intestines. 

danjow rp. idea of someone balancing 
something on head. 

dar v. fake. 


dar v. withdraw, recoil. 
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dar v. burn. 

daray v. plant, snore. 
daslay v. castrate, sterilize. 
dav v. drop. 

daz adv. one complete year. 
dazlay v. join, tie. 

de v. cook, prepare. 
debezem n. jawbone. 
dede n. grandmother. 
dedew n. morning. 
dedewe n. egret. 

dedolen n. blackness. 


deftere n. book. 


dergwecek r. idea of lifting on head. 


dewele n. obligation. 
dey adv. emphasis. 


dobakay v. persuade, relieve. 


dobonay v. learn, teach. 
dobo num. 1000. 


dobosolok rp. idea of collapsing, dying. 


dogolay n. thigh. 

dal rp. idea of insulting. 
dalmete n. neighbour. 
dalov n. lake. 
dandara n. lamp. 
dongaday v. lean back. 
dongo n. neck, voice. 


daf n. millet loaf, food. 
dak v. plug. 
dakay v. indicate. 


das v. be heavy/honourable. 


daslay v. multiply. 


daw pn. question marker. 


daz daz n. redness. 


dazl v. spread for building. 
de v. flourish, soak in order to soften. 


deden n. truth. 
dedew n. pot. 


doray n. head. 

doreffefe 1p. sound/idea of movement. 

doren adv. far. 

dares r. idea of many. 

dorlenge n. hyena. 

dowa n. debt. 

dowlay n. millet drink. 

Dowlek n. Thursday market day in the 
village of Doulek. 

downoya n. earth. 

doyday 1D. approximately. 

doya v. take many. 

dokay v. arrive. 

dolokoy n. syphilis. 

dozloy v. intersect, meet. 


-d 


delaywel n. paper. 
den r. idea of putting. 
dogalay v. think. 
dogocoy v. stalk. 
dogom n. nape. 

doma n. time. 

dow adv. also. 

dowa n. milk, breast. 
dower n. sleep. 
dowge adv. actually. 
docay v. squeeze, juice. 
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edoyen n. bird. 

edongwered n. type of tree. 

egəne adv. today. 

ehe adp. here. 

ehe adv. no. 

ehwode n. nail, claw. 

elé n. eye. 

ele n. thing. 

elele n. leaf; sauce made from edible 
leaves. 

elemozlobe n. termites. 

elomene n. treasure. 

emelek n. bracelet. 

endeb n. brain ; wisdom. 

enen n. snake. 

enen pn. another. 

engeren n. insect. 

epeley pn. when. 


owde adv. first. 
owfad num. four. 


fabay NEG. not yet. 
fad v. put, set down. 
faday v. fold. 


fakay v. uproot a tree. 
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E-e 


epele epele 1D. in the future, forever. 


ercece n. compassion. 
erkece n. ostrich. 

ese adv. again. 

esew n. laziness. 
esomey adv. not so?. 
eslesleb n. saliva. 
eslesled n. egg. 

ete adv. also. 

eteme n. onion. 
etew n. hawk. 

etey adv. polite demand. 
eyewed n. whip. 
eyewk n. ground nut. 
ezewed n. cord. 
ezewk n. misfortune. 
ezlegweme n. camel. 
ezlere n. spear. 


owla nclitic. 1s possessive. 


F-f 


fan adv. already. 
far v. scratch. 
fat n. sun, daytime. 


fat v. germinate. 


fatay v. descend. 

fe v. play a wind instrument. 

fefen n. millet leaf. 

fenge n. termite mound. 

fotaday v. sharpen to a point. 

fohh rp. sound/idea of truck engine 
humming. 


ga nclitic. adjectiviser. 

gabay v. constipate. 

gala n. yard. 

galay v. herd, chase. 

gam quant. much. 

gar n. difficulty 

gar v. grow. 

garay v. command, frighten. 

gas v. catch, accept. 

gazay v. nod. 

ge v. do. 

gembore n. bride price. 

Sabar n. fear. 

gobokoy v. bend over. 

godan n. strength. 

godogalay v. get fat. 

godogar v. granulate, weave. 

gado gado godo r. sight/idea of man 
running. 

godok rp. make beer. 

gadagazl m. idea of setting down 
something heavy. 

gəgəmay n. cotton. 

gogoro n. ram. 

gojah v. pull. 


Fotak n. name of a village and a clan of 
Moloko. 


fofofo rp. sound/idea of a snake 
slithering. 


fokoy v. whistle. 


fowwa r. sound/idea of wind blowing. 


- 8 


gojakay v. hang. 

gojar v. take or steal by force. 

golan n. kitchen. 

golan n. threshing floor. 

golo n. left. 

golo n. firstborn son. 

gomsodo n. maternal uncle. 

gonaw n. animal. 

gəraw ID. idea of cutting something 
through the middle. 

garop gorop ID. sight/idea of something 
heavy running (cows). 

gesan n. bull. 

govah n. cultivated field. 

gover n. liver. 

gəvoy v. rot meat to flavour food. 

gozamay v. lose weight. 

gəzo n. hip. 

gəzom n. millet beer. 

gobay n. a lot. 

gocoy v. throw, sow. 

gogolvon n. snake. 

gogor n. elder. 

gogwez n. redness. 

gohoy v. brush. 
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goloy v. silence. 
golo n.voc. dear. 


goroy v. strip leaves from stalk. 


gorcoy v. sniff, slurp. 
goro n. kola nut. 


ha adp. until. 

hab v. break. 

habay v. dance. 

hadak n. thorn. 

hada quant. enough, many. 
hahar n. straw granary. 
hahar n. bean. 

hajan adv. tomorrow. 
hakay v. push. 

halay v. gather. 
hamay v. pay a debt. 
hambar n. skin. 

har n. body. 

har v. construct. 

har v. collect. 

hara n. iron, metal. 
hara n. hour. 

harac n. scorpion. 

hasl v. swell. 

háy n. millet. 

hay n. house. 

hay v. tell, greet someone. 
haya v. grind. 

hazak n. smoke. 


hebek hebek rp. hardly breathing. 


hehen n. owl. 
hereb n. heat. 
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gweodar n. youngest child. 
gwodedek n. frog. 

gwola n. son. 

gwolek n. small axe. 

gwoazoy v. tan, treat animal skin. 


H-h 


heyew n. grasshopper. 
hado n. wall. 
hojogaday v. limp. 
holan n. place behind. 
holef n. hoe. 

holfe n. seeds. 

homad n. wind. 
homay v. run. 

hombo n. flour. 
honder n. nose. 

harad v. jump, pull out. 
horaf n. medicine. 
horboy v. heat up, dissolve. Cf.: hereb. 
hordedem n. knee. 
hordesl n. grave. 
horongezl n. joint. 
horgov n. baboon. 
horkay v. beg. 
Hormbolom n. creator, God, sky. 
hornek n. tongue. 
hərnje n. hate, quarrel. 
horov n. fig tree. 
harva n. body. 
horzloy v. rot. 

hod n. stomach. 
hohom n. beetle. 
holombo num. nine. 


homboh n. pardon. 

hor n. woman, wife. 
hawor ahay n. women. 

hweda n. dregs. 


jajak adv. fast. 
jajay n. dawn, light. 
jakay v. lean. 

japay v. mix. 

jav v. plant. 

javar n. guinea fowl. 
jay v. speak. 
jegwer n. limpness. 
jen n. luck. 

jere n. truth. 

jobe n. tribe. 

job job 1». completely wet. 
jedokoy v. mash. 


k- vpfx. 2s subject. 
ko...aka adp. on. 
ka adv. like. 

ka nehe dem. like this. 


hwolen n. back. 
hwasese n. smallness. 
hwoater n. tail. 
hwezlay v. destroy. 


J -j 


jegalen n. stable. 

jegor n. shepherd; stake. 
jegor v. shepherd. 

jenay v. help. 

jəway n. fly. 

jowk jawk adv. suddenly. 
jeyga quant. all. 

jo rp. take. 

jogo n. hat. 

johoy v. save, economize. 
jokoy v. pack down. 
jorboy v. wash clothes. 


- k 


kamay pn. why. 
kapay v. be roughcast. 
karay v. steal. 

akar n. theft. 


kasl v. wait ; watch over. 


ka ngəhe dem. like this here. 
kabay v. cook or stir quickly next to kay interj. exclamation when surprised. 
fire. kekabkekeb rp. sharpness. 
kad v. kill by clubbing. kabacay v. snap. 
kaday v. prune. kabacay v. blink quickly. 
kalow rp. quickly. kocaway v. trap, seize. 
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kak m idea of catching someone by 
the throat. 

kokef kof 1. idea of someone who 
hasn't any weight (an insult). 

kolakasl n. bone. 

kolbawak n. bird. 

kolef n. fish. 

kolen n. seer. 

kolen disc. then. 

kal kal rp. exactly. 

kala conj. Benefactive. 

kalo adv. before. 

kambohoy v. wrap. 

kameje n. clothes. 

kondal rp. sound/idea of pounding 
millet. 

kondew n. stringed instrument. 

kora n. dog. 

koramba n. crocodile. 

koray adv. everywhere. 

korcece n. giraffe. 

korday v. chew. 

kordaway v. scrape. 

kore n. rafter. 

korkadaw n. monkey. 

korkay v. kneel. 

korkayah n. turtle. 

koro num. ten. 

koroy v. mount. 


lagay v. accompany. 
lala adv. good. 
lamay v. touch. 


lamba n. number. 
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korpasla n. wings. 

korsay n. cucumber. 

korsoy v. sweep. 

kortoy v. undress, peel. 

korway v. cultívate second time. 

korwod wad korwod wad r. 
sight/idea of an old person trying to run. 

kotay v. punish. 

kotefer n. scoop. 

koway v. look for. 

koway v. get drunk. 

kowaya conj. because, that is. 

kowna rp. idea of grasping. 

kay r. idea of looking. 

koya n. moon. 

koyga dem. like that. 

koygehe dem. like this. 

ko adv. even. 

kokofoy n. newborn baby. 

kokolo n. leprosy. 

kokor n. gourd. 

koloy v. dry. 

kondon n. banana. 

koroy v. put. 

kosoko n. market. 

kwede kwede n. shakers. 

kweocesl n. viper. 

kwoledede n. smooth. 

kwasay n. haze. 


-l 


laway v. hang. 
laway v. mate with. 
lay v. dig. 

layaw n. large squash. 


lekwel n. school. 
lobara n. news. 
lohe n. bush, fields. 
loho n. evening. 
lokwoye pn. zr. 
lome pn. 1PEx. 


lomes n. song. 

lopere n. needle. 
lovan n. night. 

lo v. go. 

loko pn. 1PrN. 
lolokoy n. mouse trap. 


M-m 


ma n. mouth, language, word. 

mabasl n. pumpkin. 

macokombay conj. meanwhile. 

madan n. sorcery. 

maderas n. pig. 

mahaw n. snake. 

mahay n. door. 

makala n. donut. 

makar num. three. 

makay v. leave, let go. 

malay v. leave. 

malan n. greatness. 

malgamay n. jawbone. 

malmay pn. what? 

mama n. mother. 

mana n. so and so. 

mangasl n. fiancé. 

manjara n. termite. 

manjaw n. donut made from ground 
nuts. 

marasl n. hail. 

margaba n. termite species. 

Masay n.pr. name of first twin. 
Cf: Alowa. 

maslalam n. sword. 

maslar n. front teeth. 


mat v. die. 

matabasl n. cloud. 
mavad n. sickle. 

mawar n. tamarind. 

may n. hunger. 

may pn. what? (emphatic). 
mazlorpapan n. spider. 
mazloko n. lion. 

mba 1D. a short time. 
mbad v. change. 

mbaday v. swear. 
mbahay v. call. 

mbaf rp. idea of full up to the roof. 
mbajak rp. something big and reflective. 
mbar v. heal. 

mbasay v. smile. 

mbat v. turn off. 

mbay n. manioc. 

mbay v. follow. 

mbazl v. demolish. 

mbe v. argue, scold. 
mbedem n. centre, middle. 
mbesen v. rest, breathe. 
mbeten v. extinguish. 
mbezlen v. count. 
mbaldoy v. skin, peel. 
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mbolele n. elephant. 

mborab r. idea of penetration. 

mboramay v. blink slowly, break 
violently. 

mbarcay v. untie. 

mborkala n. red millet. 

mborlom n. throat. 

mborway v. destroy violently. 

mborzlay v. pass. 

mbezen v. ruin. 

mbocoy v. beat lightly. 

Mboko n.pr. Mbuko people/language. 

mbomoy v. gather with a stick. 

mebebek n. bat. 

mecekwed n. larva, worm. 

medolengwez n. leopard. 

meher n. forehead. 

mekec n. knife. 

mekolewez n. mongoose. 

Meme n. market day in the village of 
Meme. 

memele n. tree. 

memey pn. how. 

memle n. joy. 

mepetopete n. butterfly. 

merkwe n. stranger, traveler. 

mesesewk n. termite species. 

meslenen pn. no one. 

metesle n. curse. 

mey pn. how (emphatic). 

modara n. fire. 

modegen n. cold/flu. 

modehwer n. old person. 

modega n. older sibling. 

modoger n. hoe. 

modera n. bicep. 

mof interj. get away ! 

mofad num. four. 
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majavoko n. celebration (lit. planting 
fire). 

mak rp. idea of positioning self for 
throwing something (spear). 

moko num. six. 

molama n. sibling. 

molay v. enjoy. 

Moloko n.pr. Moloko people/language. 

mondacay v. gather. 

mondoye n. day. 

mondocay v. gather. 

mongahak n. crow. 

mongamak n. wild cat. 

monjad adp. without. 

monjar v. see. 

monjoye n. habits. 

mopapar n. grass fence. 

moray n. shame. 

morcay v. put horizontally. 

mosek n. pot. 

motenen n. bottom. 

motode n. cicada. 

motombotombezl viper. 

motomey pn. how much/how many. 

motorak n. pap, hot drink made with 
rice. 

movoye n. year. 

mowta n. truck. 

moyek n. deer. 

moze n. person. 

mazlelem n. trumpet. 

mogo n. anger. 

mogodok n. hawk. 

mogom n. house, home. 

Mokoyo n.pr. Market day of the 
village of Mokayo. 

moktonok n. toad. 

molo n. vulture. 


molo n. twin. 

molom n. home market day. 
momborkotok n. fish. 
mongom n. horn. 


mongoro n. mango. 
morkoyo n. oldest child. 
mosokoy n. vegetable sauce. 
mozongo n. chameleon. 


N-n 


n- vpfx. 15 subject. 

na disc. presupposition marker. 

na vclitic. 35 direct obj. 

no conj. with. 

nah v. ripen. 

nata conj. and then ; marks the climactic 
moment in a narrative. 

nday v. be in process of. 

ndabay v. wet, whip. 

ndaday v. want, love. 

ndahay v. reprimand, scold. 

ndahan pn. 3s. 

ndam n. people. 

ndana dem. this. 

ndar v. weave. 

ndavay v. finish. 

ndawan adv. maybe. 

ndaway v. insult. 

ndáway v. swallow. 

ndaz v. kill by piercing. 

nde v. lie down. 

nde conj. therefore. 

ndeslen v. make cold. 

ndolkaday v. lick. 

ndən nden n. traditional sword. 

nderay v. stay, leave. 

ndordoy v. stretch. 

ndozlay v. explode. 


ne pn. 1S. 

nehe dem. here. 

nekwen quant. a small amount. 
nendoye dem. there. 

nongehe dem. there. 

ngala v. come back. 

ngama adv. better. 

ngar v. prevent. 

ngaray v. rip. 

ngay v. set, work with wood or grasses. 
ngaz v. flow, leak. 

ngazlay v. introduce. 
ngodacay v. butt with horns. 
ngoday v. burn. 

ngohe dem. this particular one here. 
ngomngam n. mouse trap. 
ngolay v. defend. 

ngolday v. grind (peanuts). 
ngordasay v. wrinkle the skin. 
ngorkaka n. heron. 

ngorway v. break, tear away. 
ngorzlay v. be in conflict. 
ngovoray n. tree. 

ngomna n. government. 
ngwodaslay v. simmer. 
njahay v. roast. 

njakay v. find. 

njaray v. comb, separate. 
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njavar n. young man over 18. 

nje v. leave. 

nje v. sit, suffice. 

njeren v. groan. 

njada n. power. 

njol njal rp. sight/idea of youth running. 


njodok njadok rp. sight/idea of child 


running. 
njowelek n. leaf for making a sauce. 
njow njow njow Ip. idea of grinding. 


nok pn. 2s. 


O -o 


obor n. lust. 

opolo n. yam. 

ocom n. hyrax. 

ogəro n. gold. 

ok vclitic. 2s indirect object. 
-ok vsfx. 1PIN, 2P subject. 
aw vclitic. 1s indirect object. 
okfom n. mouse. 

oko n. fire. 

okor n. rock. 

okos n. fat. 

oloko n. wood. 

-om vsfx. 1PEx/2P subject. 


ombodoc n. sugar cane. 
ombolo n. sack; thousand francs. 
omom n. honey. 
war omom n. bee. 
omsoko n. sorghum, dry season millet. 
ongolo n. liar. 
opongo n. mushroom. 
oroh n. pus. 
orov n. thorny tree. 
otos n. hedgehog. 
ovolom n. ladle. 
ozongo n. donkey. 
ozlorgo n. axe. 


P-p 


paday v. crunch. 
pahay v. speak badly of someone for 


one's own interest. 
pahav n. lungs. 
palay v. choose. 
pamay v. fan. 
par v. pay. 
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pasay v. detach, spread out. 
pasl v. break. 

pat adv. all. 

Patatah n. Wednesday market. 
pataw n. cat. 

patay v. wipe, rub. 


pay v. open. 


pazlay v. decimate, kill many. pales n. horse. 


pedede 1D. fullness. para n. spirit, idol. 
pedewk n. razor. pərad n. large rock. 
pembez n. blood. peray v. spray. 


pepen n. immediately. 
pepenna adv. long ago. 
pew adv. enough. 
pacahay v. remove insides. 
pacay v. bring. 
pacakadak r. sight/idea of a toad 
hopping. 
podakay v. wake up. 
podakay v. chop. 


pergom n. trap. 

portay v. remove forcibly. 

pasakay v. detach. 

pəvban rp. start of a race. 

povbow povbow rp. sight/idea of rabbit 
hopping. 

poyecece Ip. coldness. 

poyted r. idea of barely escaping. 


padak v. melt. pok m. idea of opening door. 

pode n. hole. pocoy v. wear small leather article of 
pək 1D. sound/idea of bottle opening. clothing. 

polday v. shell. podococo r. sweetness. 

palslay v. split in half. poloy v. scatter. 


R-r 


rah v. fill, satisfy. rabok n. hiding place. 

rah v. pluck. rabok rabok vm idea of hiding. 
rasay v. minimize. rabokay v. hide. 

re adv. in spite of. rabay v. be beautiful. 

reke n. sugar cane. racoy v. block up. 


S-s 


sabay v. exceed. sar v. know. 

sahay v. slander. savah n. rainy season. 
sak v. multiply. say v. cut, please. 

sakay v. sift. sawan adv. without help. 
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se v. drink. 

sebetoy v. repair. 
sede n. witness. 

sen ID. idea of going. 
seroya n. judgement. 
sese n. meat. 

sober n. height. 


sabatay v. trick, tempt. 


sadaray v. misbehave. 
sakar n. spirit being. 
sakat n. hundred. 
sakom v. buy/sell. 
sokoy n. clan. 
solday v. cross ankles. 
solek n. jealousy. 
solewk n. broom. 
solom n. good. 

soloy n. money. 
soloy v. cook on fire. 
sombetewk n. hair. 


sonewk n. shadow, spirit. 
sarkay v. do something habitually. 


sasayak n. wart. 
Sosore num. seven. 


sawat rp. idea of dispersing. 


sowse n. thanks. 
say conj. except. 


t- vpfx. 3p. 


-ta vclitic. 3P direct object. 


tacay v. close. 
tad v. fall. 
taf v. spit. 
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saya v. cut. 

sayfa n. life. 

saysay n. 5 francs. 

sla n. cow. 

slahay v. mix grain with ashes to prevent 
insects from eating seeds. 

slala n. village. 

slalakar num. eight. 

slam n. place. 

slapay v. braid. 

slar v. send. 

slaray v. slide. 

slay v. slay. 

slabatay v. repair. 

slolay n. root. 

slomay n. ear, name. 

slorah n. board. 

slorele n. work. 

slohoy v. leave in secret. 

slohoy v. take leaves off stalk. 

sloko n. earring. 

soboy v. suck. 

sokoy v. whisper. 

solay v. fry. 

sono n. joke. 

soroy v. slide. 


E 


tah v. pile something. 
tah v. reach out. 
tahay v. boost. 
talay v. walk. 


tam v. save. 


tapay v. stick. 

tar v. enter. 

taray v. call. 

taslay v. curse. 

tenjew n. mosquito. 

tere n. another, a different one. 
tertere rp. idea of something different. 
tezeh n. boa. 

tez] tezlezl rp. idea of hollowness. 
tode n. good. 

todo n. leopard. 

tadoy v. roll, wind. 

tof rp. idea of going far. 

tah rp. idea of putting on head. 
tokam v. taste. 

tokaray v. try, invite. 

tokasay v. cross. 

tokosoy v. fold, cross. 

tokworak n. partridge. 


talbaway v. be sticky. 
tolokoy v. drip. 

tomak n. sheep. 

tombaday v. twist. 
tombalay v. shake out stones. 
torday v. tie off. 

tota pn. 3p. 

tota adv. is able to. 

totorak n. shoes. 

tovalay v. hunt. 

towaday v. go across. 

toway v. cry. 

towe n. cry. 

toho dem. far. 

tohoy v. trace. 

tokoy v. tap. 

Tokombere n.pr. Tuesday market. 
tololon n. heart, chest. 
tosoy v. bud, uproot. 


V-v 


-va vclitic. Perfect. 

va n. body (reduced form). 

vahay v. fly away. 

vakay v. burn. 

var v. put on a roof. 

varay v. chase away. 

varday v. boil. 

vasay v. wipe out, cancel. 

vaway v. twist, hang. 

vay v. winnow. 

vba 1p. sound or idea of something 
soft hitting the ground (a snake, or 
a mud wall). 


vboavbovbo m. rapidly. 
ve v. spend time. 
Ver n. room. 
ver n. grinding stone. 
vod vad n. all night. 
volalay v. oyster. 
volay v. boil. 
vonahay v. vomit. 
Var v. give. 
voy n. rib. 

voymete n. neighbour. 
vaya n. rainy season. 
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wacay v. write. 
waday v. spread out. 
wahay v. waste. 
wal v. attach, hurt. 
walay v. dismantle. 
war n. child. 

baboza ahay n. children. 
waray v. take upon oneself. 
was v. cultivate. 
wasay v. populate. 
wasl v. be forbidden. 
way pn. who. 
waya conj. because. 
wazay v. shake. 
wazlay v. shine. 
we v. give birth. 


ya nsfx. respectful vocative. 
yaday v. tire. 

yam n. water. 

yamay v. spin. 


zad v. take, carry 
zana n. clothes, cloth. 


zar n. male ; husband. 
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W -w 


weley pn. which. 

wewer n. cunning. 

wacaday v. shine. 

wədakay v. divide, share. 

wadoy v. populate. 

waldoy v. devour. 

wale n. potash. 

workay v. pay. 

worge n. bad spirit. 

wərsla n. butter. 

worzla n. star. 

wase n. thank you. 

weosekeke rp. sight/idea of something 
multiplying. 

Woyen n. land. 

wezlay v. publish, announce. 


Y-y 


yed yed yed ww. sight/idea of ostrich 
running. 
Yerayma n. prince ; Monday market. 


Z-z 


zawər ahay n. men. 
zaray v. linger. 


zay n. peace, wholeness. 


zayoh n. care. 

zazay n. peace, wholeness. 
ze v. smell. 

zetene n. salt. 

Zogogom n. tree (sp.). 
zombaday v. glorify. 


zonof n. naivety, kindness. 


zon zan n. mouse. 

zon zen n. darkness. 
zon zon n. gourd. 
zoraka n. river. 

zorday v. watch intently. 
Zaroy v. notice, inspect. 
zova n. net. 

Zlaba n. Sunday market. 
zlabay v. pound/crush. 


zlah v. cry (dog or rooster). 


zlakay v. suffer pain. 
zlan v. start. 


zlapay v. talk with someone. 


zlar v. pierce. 

zlar v. kick. 

zlavay v. swim. 
zlaway v. fear. 

zlevek n. rabbit. 

zlezle rp. time long ago. 
zloge v. throw, plant. 
zlok zlak n. termite. 
zlole n. richness. 
zlorav v. remove. 
zloray v. go out, appear. 
zlorgo v. axe. 

zlokoy v. gnaw. 
zlokoy v. squeeze out. 
zlom num. five. 

zokoy v. try. 

Zom v. eat. 


zor ID. sight/idea of something thrown up 
high 
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able to tata. 
above avalo. 
accept, catch gas. 
accompany lagay. 
actually d2wge. 
adultery adama. 
again ese. 

agreed ayokon. 


all cece, jayga, pat. 


all night vad vad’. 
already fan. 

also daw. 

also, as well ete. 
and nata. 

anger mogo. 


baboon baway, hargov. 


back hwolen. 
banana kondon. 
bat mebebek. 
be bald 

bokay. 
be beautiful rabay. 


A-a 


animal ganaw. 
announce wazlay. 
another enen. 
appear zlaray. 
argue mbe. 

arrive dokay. 
arrow ava. 

ask cahay. 

ask for cafaday. 
assemble cakalay. 
at the house of afa. 
attach wal. 

axe ozlargo, zlargo. 
axe, small gwolek. 


B-b 


be heavy/honourable das. 
be in conflict ngarzlay. 
be in process of nday. 

be insufficient ce. 

be roughcast kapay. 

be sticky talbaway. 

bean hahar. 
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beat lightly mbocoy. 
because bayna, waya. 
because kawaya. 
become drunk kaway. 
bee war omom. 
before kalo. 

beetle hohom. 

beg harkay. 

behind halan. 

below asabo. 

bend over gabokoy. 
benefit of kala. 
betray cefe. 

better ngama. 

bicep madara. 

bicycle baskwar. 


bird species kalbawak, edayen. 


birth we. 

blackness dedalen. 
blemish abasay. 
blessing barka. 

blink quickly kabacay. 
blink slowly mbaramay. 
block up racoy. 

blood pembez. 

boa tezeh. 

board slarah. 

body harva. 

body (reduced forms) har, va. 
boil valay, varday. 
bone kalakasl. 
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book deftere. 

boost tahay. 

bottom matenen. 
bracelet emelek. 

bracelet alahar. 

braid slapay. 

brain endeb. 

break hab, pasl. 

break ngarway. 

break violently mbaramay. 
breast dawa. 

breathe bazlay. 

breathe mbesen. 

bride price gembere. 
bring pacay. 

broom salewk. 

brush gohoy. 

bucket cafgal. 

bud tosoy. 

build balay. 

build up to Delen. 

bull gasan. 

bump dafay. 

burn dar, ngaday, vakay. 
bush lahe. 

but azlana. 

butt with horns ngadacay. 
butter warsla. 

butterfly mepetopete. 
buy/sell sokom. 


call mbahay, taray. 
camel ezlegweme. 
cancel vasay. 

care zayah. 

carry zad. 

castrate cada y. 
castrate dasla y. 

cat pataw. 

cat, wild mangamak. 
catch gas. 
celebration majavoko. 
centre mbedem. 
chain celelew. 
chameleon mozongo. 
change mbad. 

chase galay. 

chase away varay. 
cheek bozlom. 

chest tololon. 

chew korday. 
chicken anjakar. 
chief bahay. 

child war. 

child, oldest morkoyo. 


child, youngest gwodar. 


children babaza ahay. 
choose pala y. 

chop padakay. 

chop cazlahay. 

cicada matade. 

clan sakoy. 

claw ehwade. 

clear caday. 

climb boray. 

climb car. 


C-c 


close tacay. 

clothes kameje, zana. 
cloud matabasl. 

coin (5 francs) saysay. 
cold/flu madegen. 
collect har. 

collect barkaday. 
comb njaray. 

come back ngala. 
command garay. 
compassion ercece. 
constipate gabay. 
construct har. 

cook de. 

cook on fire saloy. 
cook or stir quickly next to fire kabay. 
cord ezewed. 

cotton gagamay. 
cough baslay. 

count bezlen, mbezlen. 
cow sla. 

crawl bajagamay. 
creator Harmbalom. 
crocodile karamba. 
cross takasay. 

cross takosoy. 

cross ankles salday. 
crouch cadokay. 
crow mangahak. 
crunch paday. 
crush zlabay. 

cry (noun) tawe. 

cry (verb) taway. 

cry (dog or rooster) zlah. 
cucumber karsay. 
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cultivate was. 


cultivate second time karway, bokay. 


cultivated field gavah. 
cunning wewer. 
curse taslay. 


dance habay. 
darkness zan zen. 
dawn jajay. 

day mandaye. 
dear golo. 

debt dawa. 
decimate pazlay. 
deer mayek. 
defend ngalay. 
demolish mbazl. 
descend fatay. 
destroy hwazlay. 


destroy violently mbarway. 


detach pasakay. 
detach pasay. 
devour waldoy. 

die mat. 

different tere. 
difficulty gar. 

dig lay. 

dig shallow bajakay. 
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cut saya. 
cut, chop cazlahay, cazlay, say. 
cut (noun) ambalak. 


cut off head caway. 


D-d 


disease caje. 

dismantle walay. 

disobedience cezlere. 

divide, share wadakay. 

do ge. 

dog kara. 

donkey ozango. 

donut makala. 

donut made from ground nuts 
manjaw. 

door mahay. 

double, drape capay. 

dregs hwada. 

drink se. 

drip talokoy. 

drive barwaday. 

drop dav. 

dry koloy. 

dry season almamar. 

duck andababa. 


ear slamay. 
earring sloko. 
earth dawnaya. 
eat zom. 
economize johoy. 
egg eslesled’. 
egret dedewe. 
eight slalakar. 
elder gogor. 
elephant mbolele. 
emphasis dey. 
enjoy malay. 
enough pew, hada 


enter tar. 


faeces azay. 

fake dar. 

fall dad, tad. 

fan pamay. 

far toho. 

far away doren. 
fast jajak. 

fat okos. 

father baba. 
fatten gadagalay. 
fear (noun) gabar. 


fear (verb) zlaway. 


fiancé mangasl. 
fields lahe. 
fig tree harov. 


E-e 


evaporate batay. 
even ko. 

evening ləho. 
everywhere karay. 
exceed sabay. 
except say. 
exclamation kay. 
excrement azay. 
existential aba. 
existential abay. 
existential ava. 
explode ndozlay. 
extinguish mbeten. 
eye elé. 


F-f 


fill rah. 
find njakay. 
finger war ahar. 


fingers babaza ahar ahay. 


finish ndavay. 
fire oko, madara. 
first (adv) awde. 
first cecekem. 


first pounding borcay. 


fish kalef. 
fish net cokor. 


fish species mombarkotok. 


five zlom. 
flour hambo. 
flourish de. 
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flow, leak ngaz. 
flu/cold madegen. 
flute cecewk. 

fly jaway. 

fly away vahay. 
fold faday, takosoy. 
fold legs carzlay. 
follow dabay, mbay. 
food daf. 

foot asak. 


forbid wasl. 

forget cakazlay. 
forehead meher. 
four awfad, mafad. 
friend cecew. 
frighten garay. 
frog gwadedek. 

fry solay. 


Ftak village and clan of Moloko Fatak. 


G-g 


gather halay, mandacay, mandocay. 
gather with a stick mbomoy. 
germinate fat. 

get away! mof. 

get lost cajen. 

get up cakafay. 

get water cahay. 

giraffe karcece. 

girl dalay. 

give var. 

glorify zambaday. 

gnaw Zlokoy. 

go lo. 

go across tawaday. 

go out Zlaray. 

goat awak. 

goat horn abalan. 

God Harmbalom. 

gold ogaro. 

good lala, salom, tade. 
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gourd kokor, zan zon. 
government ngomna. 
granary bara. 

granary for straw hahar. 
grandmother dede. 
granulate gadagar. 
grass ag wajer. 

grass fence mapapar. 
grasshopper heyew. 
grave hardesl. 

greatness malan. 

greet someone hay. 
grind haya. 

grind (peanuts) ngalday. 
grinding stone ver. 
groan njeren. 

ground nut eyewk. 

grow caway. 

grow gar. 

guinea fowl javar. 


habits manjaye. 


habitually do something sarkay. 


hail marasl. 

hair sambetewk. 

hand ahar. 

hang gajakay, laway. 
hang vaway. 

hangar to give shade abalak. 
harvest baz. 

hat jogo. 

hate harnje. 

have a headache cazlay. 
hawk etew, mogodok. 
haze kwasay. 

head daray. 

heal mbar. 

hear cen. 

heart (physical) tololon. 
heart (emotional) barav. 
heat hereb. 

hedgehog otos. 

heat up harboy. 

height saber. 

help janay. 

herd galay. 

here ahakay, ehe, nehe. 


idea of approximately dayday. 
idea of barely escaping payted. 
idea of being close bafa. 


idea of being completely wet jab jab. 


H-h 


heron ngarkaka. 

hide rabokay. 

hiding place rabok. 

hip gazo. 

hit bay. 

hoe halef, madager. 

hole pade. 

home mogom. 

honey omom. 

horn mongom. 

horse pales. 

hot drink made with rice 
matarak. 

hour hara. 

house hay. 

how memey. 

how (emphatic) mey. 

how much/how many matamey. 

hundred sakat. 

hunger may. 

hunt tavalay. 

hurt wal. 

husband zar. 

hyena darlenge. 

hyrax ocom. 


I-i 


idea of burying babok. 


idea of catching someone by the throat 


kak. 


idea of coldness payecece. 
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idea of collapsing dabasolak. 

idea of cutting something through 
the middle garaw. 

idea of dispersing sawat. 

idea of exactly kal kal. 

idea of flying away botot. 

idea of foolishness bawdere. 

idea of forever epele epele. 

idea of full up to the roof mbaf. 

idea of fullness pedede. 

idea of going sen. 

idea of going far taf. 

idea of grasping kawna. 

idea of grinding njaw njaw njaw. 

idea of guinea fowl running carr. 

idea of hardly breathing hebek hebek. 

idea of hiding rabok rabok. 

idea of hollowness tezl tezlezl. 

idea of insulting dal. 

idea of later on cacapa. 

idea of lifting on head dergwecek. 

idea of long ago zlezle. 

idea of looking kay. 

idea of making beer gadok. 

idea of many dores. 

idea of opening door pok. 

idea of penetration mbarab. 

idea of positioning self for throwing 
spear mak. 

idea of putting down den. 

idea of putting on head tah. 

idea of quickly kalaw. 

idea of rapidly bavbavba. 

idea of redness daz daz. 

idea of setting down something 
heavy gadagazl. 

idea of sharpness kekab kekeb. 

idea of shining upwards cazlar. 
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idea of a short time mba. 

idea of some bal. 

idea of someone balancing something 
on head danjaw. 

idea of someone who hasn’t any weight 
(an insult) kakef kəf. 

idea of something big and reflective 
mbajak. 

idea of something different tertere. 

idea of spicy hot taste bakaka. 

idea of the start of a race pavban. 

idea of sweetness podococo. 

idea of taking jo. 

idea of the way a sick person walks 
abalgamay. 

idea/sight of child running njadok 
njadok. 

idea/sight of man running gado gado 
gado. 

idea/sight of old person trying to run 
karwad wad karwad wad. 

idea/sight of ostrich running yed yed 
yed. 

idea/sight of rabbit hopping pavbaw 
pavbaw. 

idea/sight of something heavy running 
(cows) garap garap. 

idea/sight of something multiplying 
wasekeke. 

idea/sight of something thrown up 
high zor. 

idea/sight of a toad hopping 
pacakadak. 

idea/sight of youth running njal njal. 

idea/sound of bottle opening pak. 

idea/sound of cutting with axe coco. 

idea/sound of men running bavbaw. 

idea/sound of movement dareffefe. 


idea/sound of pounding millet immediately pepen. 


kandal. in ava, a...ava. 
idea/sound of race barketem in spite of re. 

barketem. indicate dakay. 
idea/sound of snake slithering insect engeren. 

fofofo. inside house ayva. 


idea/sound of something soft hitting inspect zaroy. 
the ground (a snake, or a mud wall) insult ndaway. 


vbab. intersect dozloy. 
idea/sound of truck engine intestines danday. 

humming fahh. introduce ngazlay. 
idea/sound of wind blowing fowwa. instrument, stringed kandew. 
idol pora. invite takaray. 
if asa. iron hara. 


J=] 


jawbone debezem, malgamay. joy memle. 
jealousy solek. 
join dazlay. 
joint harangezl. 
joke sono. jump harad.. 


judgement seraya. 


juice docay. 


K-k 


kick zlar. knead bolay. 
kill by clubbing kad. knee hardedem. 
kill by piercing ndaz. kneel karkay. 
kill many pazlay. knife mekec. 
kindness zanof. know sar. 
kitchen galan. kola nut goro. 
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L-1 


lack ce. lick ndalkaday. 

ladle ovolom. lie down nde. 

lake dalov. life sayfa. 

lamp dandara. light jajay. 

land wayen. light bay. 

language ma. like ka. 

larva mecekwed. like that kayga. 

laziness esew. like this kaygehe, ka nehe, ka ngahe. 

leaf, edible limp hajagaday. 
elele. limpness jeg wer. 

leaf species for making a sauce linger zaray. 
njowelek. lion mazloko. 

leak ngaz. liver gaver. 

lean jakay. lizard baybojo. 

lean back dangaday. long ago pepenna. 

learn/teach dabanay. look for kaway. 

leave makay, malay, ndoray. lose cajen. 

leave in secret slohoy. lose weight gazamay. 

left galo. lots gobay. 

left (gone) nje. louse cece. 

leg asak. love ndaday. 

leopard medalengwez, tado. luck jen. 

leprosy kokolo. lungs pahav. 

liar ongolo. lust obor. 


M-m 


make cold ndeslen. manioc ambay. 
man zar. many hada. 
market kosoko. 


E albaya. 
Man, young y market day at home molom. 


man, young over 18) njavar. 


mango mongoro. 
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market day at the village of Doulek 
Dowlek. 

market day at the village of Mokoyo 
Mokayo. 

market day in the village of Meme 
Meme. 

marry baday. 

mash jadokoy. 

mat bawce. 

mate with laway. 

maybe ndawan. 

Mbuko people/language Mboko. 

meanwhile macakambay. 

meat sese. 

medicine haraf. 

meet dozloy. 

melt padak. 

men zawer ahay. 

metal hara. 

middle mbedem. 

milk d2wa. 

millet háy. 

millet, dry season omsoko. 

millet, red mborkala. 

millet beer g2zom. 

millet drink dawlay. 

millet leaf fefen. 


millet loaf daf. 

minimize rasay. 

misbehave sadaray. 

misfortune ezewk. 

mix japay. 

mix grain with ashes to prevent insects 
from eating seeds slahay. 

Moloko people/language Maloko. 

Monday market Yerayma. 

money dala, saloy. 

mongoose mekalewez. 

monkey karkadaw. 

moon kaya. 

morning dedew. 

mortar cajen. 

mosquito tenjew. 

mother mama. 

mount karoy. 

mountain barzlan. 

mouse okfom. 

mouse species Zan zan. 

mouse trap lolokoy, ngamngam. 

mouth ma. 

move bal. 

much gam. 

multiply daslay, sak. 

mushroom opongo. 


N-n 


nail ehwade. 

naivety zanof. 

name slamay. 

name of child following twins Aban. 
name of first twin Masay. 


name of second twin Alawa. 
nape dagom. 

neck dango. 

needle lapare. 

neighbour dalmete, vaymete. 
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net zava. 
never again asabay. 


notice zaroy. 
noun clitic, plural -ahay. 


newborn baby kokofoy. 
news labara. 

next year bayaw. 

night lavan. 

nine holombo. 


noun clitic, 1s possessive -2wla. 
noun clitic, 2s possessive -ango. 
noun clitic, 3s possessive -ahan. 
noun clitic, 1PEx possessive -alame. 
noun clitic, 1PIN possessive -aloko. 


no ehe. 

mone meslonën: noun clitic, 2P possessive -alakwaye. 
nod gazay. noun clitic, 3P possessive -ata. 

nose hander. adjectiviser ga. 

not bay. noun suffix, respectful vocative -ya. 
not so? esamey. now cacangehe, azla. 

not yet fabay. number lamba. 


obligation dewele. 

oil amar. 

okra atako. 

old person madehwer. 
older sibling madaga. 
on ka...aka. 

one balen. 

one complete year daz. 


pack down jokoy. 
pap 

matarak. 
paper delaywel. 
pardon homboh. 
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O -o 


one time baya. 
onion eteme. 
open vpay. 
ostrich erkece. 
outside amata. 
overwhelm cabay. 
owl hehen. 

oyster vəlalay. 


P -p 


partridge tokworak. 
pass mborzlay. 

pay par, warkay. 
pay a debt hamay. 
peace zay, zazay. 


peanut andora. 


peanut cookie, deep fried azay 


andora. 
peel calokoy, mbaldoy. 
peel off kartoy. 
people ndam. 
Perfect va. 


perhaps azana, adan bay. 


person maze. 
persuade dabakay. 
pierce caslay, zlar. 
pierce cazlay. 

pig madaras. 

pile something tah. 
place slam. 

plant jav, daray, zlage. 


play a wind instrument fe. 


please say. 

pluck rah. 

plug dak. 

polite demand etey. 
populate wasay, wadoy. 
possessed by anga. 

pot dedew, masek. 
potash wale. 

pound zlabay. 


quarrel harnje. 


pour bah. 
power njada. 
prepare de. 


presupposition marker na. 


prevent ngar. 

price cakele. 
pronoun, 2s nok. 
pronoun, 3s ndahan. 
pronoun, 15 ne. 
pronoun, 1Prx lame. 
pronoun, 1PIN loko. 
pronoun, 2P lakwaye. 
pronoun, 3P tata. 
prince Yerayma. 
prune kaday. 
publish wazlay. 

pull gajah. 

pull out harad. 
pumpkin mabasl. 
punish katay. 

pus oroh. 

push hakay. 

put koroy. 

put fad. 

put horizontally marcay. 
put on a roof var. 


Q-q 


question marker daw. 
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rabbit zlevek. 

rafter kare. 

rain avar. 

rainy season savah, vaya. 
ram gagoro. 

razor pedewk. 

reach out tah. 

redness gogwez. 

recoil dar. 

relieve dabakay. 
remove Zlarav. 

remove forcibly partay. 
remove insides pacahay. 
repair sebetay, slabatay. 
reprimand ndahay. 

rest mbesen. 

rib vay. 


sack ombolo. 

saliva eslesleb. 

salt zetene. 

satisfy rah. 

sauce made from edible leaves 
elele. 


sauce made of bean leaves azabat. 


save someone/something tam. 
save johoy. 

saying away. 

scarify cahay. 

scatter poloy. 
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Hr 


richness Zlale. 

rip ngaray. 

ripen nah. 

river zaraka. 
road caved. 

roast njahay. 
rock okor. 

rock, large parad. 
roll tadoy. 

room ver. 

rooster agwazlak. 
root slalay. 

rot harzloy. 

rot meat to flavour food gavoy. 
rub patay. 

ruin mbazen. 

run hamay. 


S-s 


school lekwel. 
scold mbe, ndahay. 
scoop katefer. 
scorpion harac. 
scrape kardaway. 
scratch far. 

sea balay. 

see manjar. 

seeds holfe. 

seer kalen. 

seize kacaway. 
self barav. 


sell/buy sakom. slide slaray. 


send slar. slide soroy. 

separate njaray. slurp gorcoy. 

sesame seeds/plant agaban. small amount nekwen. 

set ngay. smallness cadew, hwasese. 
set down fad. smell ze. 

seven sasare. smile mbasay. 

sew bah. smoke hazak. 

shadow sanewk. smooth caday. 

shake wazay. smoothness kwaledede. 
shake out stones tambalay. snake species enen, gogolvon, mahaw. 
shakers kwede kwede. snap kabacay. 

shame maray. sniff gorcoy. 

share wadakay. snore daray. 

sharpen to a point fataday. so and so mana. 

sheep tamak. soak bolay. 

shell palday. soak in order to soften de. 
shepherd jagor. soccer ball/soccer balon. 
shine wazlay. son gwala. 

shine wacaday. son, firstborn galo. 

shoes tatarak. song lames. 

shoot an arrow bar. sorcery madan. 

sibling malama. sore ambalak. 

sibling, spouse's adamay. sorghum omsoko. 

sickle mavad. sow gocoy. 

sift sakay. sparrow ang worzla. 
silence goloy. speak jay. 

simmer ngwadaslay. speak badly of someone for one's own 
sit nje. interest pahay. 

six mako. spear ezlere. 

skewer cabay. spend time ve. 

skin hambar. spider mazlarpapan. 

skin mbaldoy. spin yamay. 

sky harmbalom. spirit being para, sakar. 
slander sahay. spirit, bad warge. 

slave beke. spirit of a living thing sanewk. 
slay slay. spit taf. 

sleep dawer. split in half palslay. 
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spray poray. 
spread for building dazl. 
spread out pasay, waday. 
squash, large layaw. 
squat cadokay. 
squeeze out zlokoy. 
squeeze barkaday, docay. 
squirrel ayah. 
stable jagalen. 
stake jagor. 
stalk dagocoy. 
stand cake. 
star warzla. 
star, large and bright 
abangay. 
star of the morning abangay 


dedew. 


star of the night abangay a laho. 


start zlan. 

stay ndaray. 

steal karay. 

sterilize daslay. 

stick (noun) adangay. 
stick (verb) tapay. 
stir bal. 


tail hwoter. 

take or steal by force gojar. 
take zad. 

take courage angolay. 

take leaves off stalk slohoy. 
take many daya. 

take upon oneself waray. 
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stomach hod’. 

story bamba. 

stranger merkwe. 
strength gadan. 

stretch ndardoy. 

strip leaves from stalk goroy. 
succeed damay. 

suck soboy. 

suddenly jawk jawk. 
suffer pain zlakay. 
suffering avaya. 

suffice nje. 

sugar cane ombodoc, reke. 
sun fat. 

Sunday market Zlaba. 
surpass dal. 

swallow ndaway. 

swear mbaday. 

sweep karsoy. 

swell hasl. 

swim zlavay. 

sword maslalam. 

sword, traditional ndan nden. 
syphilis dolokoy. 


SCH 


talk with someone Zlapay. 
tamarind mawar. 

tan (treat animal skin) gwazoy. 
tap tokoy. 

taste takam. 

taste good car. 

teach/learn dabanay. 


tear away ngarway. 

tear to pieces borcay. 

tear up caray. 

teeth, front maslar. 

tell hay. 

tempt sabatay. 

temptation azan. 

ten karo. 

termite mound fenge. 

termite species manjara, 
mesesewk, zlək zlak. 

termites elemazlabe. 

thanks sawse, wase. 

that is kawaya. 

theft akar. 

then kalen. 

there nendaye, nangehe. 

therefore nde. 

thigh dagolay. 

thing ele. 

think dagalay. 

this ndana. 

this particular one here ngahe. 

thorn hadak. 

thousand francs ombolo. 

three makar. 

threshing floor galan. 

throat mbarlom. 

thousand dabo. 

throw gocoy, zlage. 

throw a fit barzlay. 

thumb baba ahar. 

Thursday Dowlek. 

tie dazlay. 

tie off tarday. 


margaba, 


time dama. 

tire out yaday. 

to a, ana. 

toad moktonok. 

today egane. 

tolerate basay. 

tomorrow hajan. 

tongue harnek. 

tooth aslar. 

toss and turn while sick bara y. 

touch lamay. 

trace tohoy. 

trap pargom. 

trap kaca way. 

trap azan. 

traveler merkwe. 

treasure elamene. 

tree memele. 

tree species agwazla, edong wered, 
ngavaray, orov, zagogom. 

tribe jabe. 

trick (noun) cadoy. 

trick (verb) sabatay. 

truck mawta. 

trumpet mazlelem. 

truth deden, jere. 

try takaray, zokoy. 

Tuesday market Tokombere. 

turn off mbat. 

turtle karkayah. 

twin molo. 

twist tambaday. 

twist vaway. 

two cew. 
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uncle, maternal gamsodo. 
understand cen. 

undress cokoy. 

undress kartoy. 

unite cakalay. 


vegetable sauce mosokoy. 

Venus abangay. 

verb clitic, 3s direct object -na. 

verb clitic, 3P direct object -ta. 

verb clitic, 1s indirect object -aw. 

verb clitic, 2s indirect object -ok. 

verb clitic, 3s indirect object -an. 

verb clitic, 1PEx indirect object 
-alame. 

verb clitic, 1PiN indirect object 
-aloko. 

verb clitic, 2P indirect object 
-alakwaye. 

verb clitic, 3P indirect object -ata. 

verb clitic, away -alay. 


wait kasl. 
wake up padakay. 
walk talay. 
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U-u 


untie mbarcay. 
until ha. 
uproot fosoy. 


uproot a tree fakay. 


V-v 


verb clitic, in -ava. 

verb clitic, on (top of) -aka. 
verb clitic, towards -ala. 

verb clitic, Perfect -va. 

verb prefix, 1s/P subject n-. 
verb prefix, 2s/P subject k-. 
verb prefix, 3s subject a-. 

verb prefix, 3P subject t-. 

verb suffix, 1PEx subject -om. 
verb suffix, 1PIN/2P subject -ok. 
village slala. 

viper matambatambezl, kwacesl. 
voice dango. 

vomit vanahay. 

vulture azlam, molo. 


- W 


wall hado. 
want ndaday. 


wart sasayak. 


wash balay. 

wash clothes jorboy. 
waste wahay. 

watch intently zarday. 
watch over kasl. 
water yam. 

weapon alahar. 


wear small leather article of clothing 


pocoy. 
weave ndar. 
weave gadagar. 
Wednesday market Patatah. 
Westerner asara. 
wet ndabay. 
what almay, malmay. 
what (emphatic) may. 


what's his/her name andakay. 


when epeley. 
where amtamay. 
which weley. 
whip eyewed. 
whip ndabay. 
whisper sokoy. 
whistle fokoy. 
who way. 


yam obolo. 
yard gala. 
year mavaye. 


wholeness zay, zazay. 
why kamay. 

wife hor. 

wind (noun) hamad. 
wind (verb) tadoy. 
wings karpasla. 
winnow vay. 

wipe patay. 

wipe out vasay. 
wisdom endeb. 

with na. 

withdraw dar. 
without manjad. 
without help sawan. 
witness sede. 
woman hor. 

women hawar ahay. 
wood oloko. 

word ma. 

work slarele. 


work with wood or grasses ngay. 


worm mecekwed. 

wrap kambohoy. 

wrinkle the skin ngardasay. 
write wacay. 


Y -y 


yes ayaw. 
yesterday apazan. 
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A grammar of Moloko 


This grammar provides the first comprehensive grammatical description of 
Moloko, a Chadic language spoken by about 10,000 speakers in northern 
Cameroon. The grammar was developed from hours and years that the 
authors spent at friends' houses hearing and recording stories, hours spent 
listening to the tapes and transcribing the stories, then translating them 
and studying the language through them. 

Intriguing phonological aspects of Moloko include the fact that words 
have a consonantal skeleton and only one underlying vowel (but with ten 
phonetic variants). The simplicity of the vowel system contrasts with the 
complexity of the verb word, which can include information (in addition to 
the verbal idea) about subject, direct object (semantic Theme), indirect ob- 
ject (recipient or beneficiary), direction, location, aspect (Imperfective and 
Perfective), mood (indicative, irrealis, iterative), and Perfect aspect. Some 
of the fascinating aspects about the grammar of Moloko include transitiv- 
ity issues, question formation, presupposition, and the absence of simple 
adjectives as a grammatical class. Most verbs are not inherently transitive 
or intransitive, but rather the semantics is tied to the number and type 
of core grammatical relations in a clause. Morphologically, two types of 
verb pronominals indicate two kinds of direct object; both are found in 
ditransitive clauses. Noun incorporation of special 'body-part' nouns in 
some verbs adds another grammatical argument and changes the lexical 
characteristics of the verb. Clauses of zero transitivity can occur in main 
clauses due to the use of dependent verb forms and ideophones. Ques- 
tion formation is interesting in that the interrogative pronoun is clause- 
final for most constructions. The clause will sometimes be reconfigured 
so that the interrogative pronoun can be clause-final. Expectation is a 
foundational pillar for Moloko grammar. Three types of irrealis mood re- 
late to speaker's expectation concerning the accomplishment of an event. 
Clauses are organised around the concept of presupposition, through the 
use of the na-construction. Known or expected elements are marked with 
the na particle. There are no simple adjectives in Moloko; all adjectives are 
derived from nouns. 


